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CHAPTER  1. 

KILLING  THE  FATTED  CALF. 

The  golden  summer  days  were  over.  September  was 
at  an  end — the  sharp  crack  of  the  fowling  pieces  no 
longer  rang  the  long  days  through  as  the  doomed 
partridges  wheeled  in  the  sun.  The  ides  of  October 
had  come  and  gone — the  steel-gray  mornings,  the 
frost-bound  nights,  the  stripped  branches  of  the  tossing 
trees,  the  shrill,  wild  winds.  It  was  October,  the  last 
week  of  the  month,  the  last  hour  of  the  day;  and  the 
night  which  the  white  chill  moon  was  heralding  even 
now  was  to  be  a  grand  field  night  at  Dynely  Abbey. 
For  my  lady  was  to  give  a  ball,  the  first  for  many  a 
year;  half  the  county  had  been  invited,  and  all  invited 
were  coming.  Had  not  the  news  spread — had  not  Gor- 
don Caryll,  the  black  sheep  of  the  flock,  the  "hero  of 
a  hundred  battles,''  whose  life  had  been,  so  far  as  they 
knew  it,  like  a  chapter  from  some  old  romance,  re- 
turned to  claim  his  own,  and  were  they  not  to  behold 
him  to-night?  It  had  been  something  more  than  the 
ordinary  nine  days'  wonder,  this  story  that  had  been 
told  of  him;  these  good  people  in  a  circuit  of  twenty 
miles  had  talked  of  nothing,  it  would  seem,  since  it 
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came  out  first.  They  could  recall  him  well,  scores  of 
them — a  tall,  fair-haired,  handsome  lad,  a  dashing 
young  trooper  before  he  had  left  for  that  transatlantic 
world,  where  he  had  met  the  siren  who  had  been  his 
doom.  It  all  came  back  to  them,  the  first  dark  whis- 
perings of  that  terrible  scandal  that  had  broken  his 
haughty  father's  heart,  that  had  driven  his  mother  into 
exile  forever.  Then  the  full  details  of  the  story — the 
public  shame,  the  divorce,  the  return,  the  decree  of 
banishment.  They  had  all  thought  him  dead,  and 
France  Forrester  the  heiress  of  Caryllynne,  and  lo !  he 
started  up  all  in  a  moment,  a  distinguished  and  popular 
artist,  and  the  accepted  lover  of  his  mother's  heiress. 
He  had  been  in  Rome  all  these  weeks,  visiting  that 
mother  herself  ;  publicly  and  joyfully  recognized  and 
received  by  her,  and  to-night  he  was  to  return,  and  they 
would  see  him  face  to  face  at  Lady  Dynely's. 

At  Lady  Dynely's!  Why,  in  the  days  that  were 
gone,  when  he  was  but  the  merest  lad,  there  was  an 
old  story  that  he  was  his  cousin's  lover.  She  had  not 
seen  him  yet  in  his  new  character — it  would  be  curious 
to  watch  them,  the  friends  and  neighbors  maliciously 
thought.  And  France  Forrester  was  to  marry  him. 
Was  the  actress  wife  dead  then,  they  wondered?  They 
had  thought  Miss  Forrester  and  Lord  Dynely  were 
engaged,  and  now  it  came  out  that  Lord  Dynely  was 
to  marry  a  clergyman's  daughter  in  Lincolnshire — a 
Miss  Higgins.    Miss  Higgins  was  to  be  present  also 
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tonight — she  and  her  father  and  one  of  her  sisters 
were  expected  this  evening.  Certainly  a  treat  was  in 
store  for  them — not  one  who  was  invited  would  miss 
coming. 

As  the  last  light  of  day  faded  out  and  the  white, 
starry  moonlight  flooded  earth  and  sky,  Lady  Dynely 
came  out  of  her  dressing  room.  In  the  clustering  wax 
lights  she  looked  pale,  pale  even  for  her  who  was 
always  pale,  but  fair  and  youthful  and  elegant  in  her 
trailing  violet  velvet,  her  priceless  point  lace,  and  the 
Dynely  diamonds  flashing  on  slender  throat  and  wrists 
and  hands.  The  very  first  of  her  guests  would  not 
arrive  for  a  full  hour  yet,  but  she  had  dressed  early, 
and  stood  quite  alone,  glad  to  be  alone  for  a  little 
before  it  all  begins.  Up  in  her  room  France  was  dress- 
ing— in  theirs  Crystal  and  Crystal's  sister  were  dress- 
ing likewise — Eric  was  in  his — Terry  in  his.  For 
Terry  Dennison  had  broken  through  his  resolution  of 
not  putting  in  an  appearance  before  Christmas,  and 
had  run  down  for  a  night.  Lady  Dynely  had  ordained 
it  so,  and  Terry  knew  no  will  of  his  own  where  she 
willed  otherwise.  The  first  sharp,  cruel  pain  of  loss 
was  not  even  yet  obliterated — all  his  life  long,  though 
he  lived  to  be  a  hundred,  no  other  woman  would  ever 
be  to  him  quite  what  little  Crystal  Higgins  had  been. 
In  no  way  was  she  at  all  remarkable ;  pretty,  but  scores 
he  saw  every  day  were  as  pretty;  not  brilliant,  not 
yvise,   not  clever,  and  yet — she  would  stand  alone 
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among  all  womanhood  forever  and  ever  to  Terry  Den- 
nison.  He  had  not  met  her  yet.  She  had  reached  the 
Abbey  early  in  the  afternoon,  he  not  half  an  hour 
since,  and  he  looked  forward  to  the  meeting  with 
nervous  dread  that  half  unmanned  him.  She  was 
Eric's  now— well,  so  that  Eric  was  loyal,  so  that  Eric 
made  her  life  happy,  he  could  forgive  even  him.  On 
New  Year's  Eve  she  was  to  be  Eric's  wife,  and  he  was 
bidden  to  the  wedding.  He  had  had  an  interview  with 
Lady  Dynely — of  necessity  very  brief.  All  his  gen- 
erosity, all  Eric's  disloyalty  was  in  her  mind  as  she 
came  forward  to  meet  him,  and  took  his  hand  in  hers 
and  held  it  tight,  and  looked  with  pale,  imploring  eyes 
up  in  his  face— a  face  that  was  just  a  thought  graver 
and  more  worn  than  she  ever  saw  it  before. 

*'It  is  all  right,"  he  said  simply,  knowing  by  intuition 
what  she  would  say.  "So  that  Eric  makes  her  happy, 
all  the  rest  is  nothing.  I  don't  blame  him  much — her 
not  at  all.  Who  would  look  at  me  twice  beside  Eric?" 

And  then  he  kissed  her  cheek  gently  and  went  lip- 
stairs  to  his  own  old  room,  and  met  France  on  the 
upper  landing  on  her  way  to  dress. 

*'Dear  old  Terry,"  Miss  Forrester  said,  giving  him 
both  hands;  ''it  is  like  water  in  the  desert  to  see  you 
again.  Go  where  I  will,  meet  whom  I  may,  there  is 
but  one  Tqrry  Dennison." 

*And  but  one  Mr.  Locksley — no,  I  beg  his  pardon, 
but  one  Gordon  Caryll.    So  your  hero  has  come  at 
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last,  France.  All  your  life  you  have  been  worshiping 
him  from  afar  off,  now  your  demigod  has  plumped 
from  the  clouds  at  your  feet.  You  have  thrown  over 
Eric  and  are  going  to  marry  Caryll.'' 

'Thrown  over  Eric!''  Miss  Forrester  retorted,  for- 
getting grammar  in  indignation.  ^'I  like  that  way  of 
putting  it,  when  everybody  knows  he  threw  over  me, 
A  case  of  love  at  sight,  wasn't  it,  Terry?  and,  amaz- 
ing to  relate,  it  seems  to  last.  I  suppose  you  know 
she's  here?" 

"Yes,  I  know.  Do  you  like  her,  France?  But  you 
do,  of  course." 

"I  don't  perceive  the  'of  course.'  She  is  pretty 
enough — oh,  yes,  I  don't  deny  her  pretty  Grecian  fea- 
tures and  pink-and-pearl  complexion;  but,  like  her— 
that's  another  thing.  Little  idiot!" 

''And  why  little  idiot.  Miss  Forrester?" 

"She  jilted  you,  Terry,  for  him— a  man  for  a  mani- 
kin. She  led  you  on,  and  would  have  married  you  if 
he  had  not  come;  and,  at  the  first  sight  of  his  ambrosial 
curls  and  little  amber  mustache  and  girl's  complexion, 
she  goes  down  at  his  lordly  feet.  Bah !  I've  no  patience 
with  her." 

"But  you'll  be  good  to  her,  France,  all  the  same. 
Poor  little  Crystal !  It  looks  a  very  brilliant  match, 
and  yet  " 

"And  yet  she  would  be  ten-thousandfold  happier  as 
your  wife.  The  woman  who  is  lifted  to  the  honor  and 
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bliss  of  being  my  Lord  Viscount  Dynely's  bride  bids 
fair,  once  the  honeymoon  is  ended,  to  win  the  mar- 
tyr's crown.  The  -handsomest  peer  in  the  realm,  the 
most  notorious  male  flirt  in  Europe,  is  hardly  likely  to 
be  held  long  by  the  pretty,  innocent,  baby  face  of 
Crystal  Higgins.  It  was  awfully  good  of  you,  Terry, 
to  come  at  all.'' 

''Her  ladyship  wished  it,''  was  Terry's  quiet  an- 
swer, as  though  all  was  said  in  that,  and  Miss  Forrester 
shrugged  her  imperial  shoulders. 

*'As  the  queen  wills!  You  should  have  been  born  of 
the  Dynely  blood  and  race;  the  motto  of  the  house 
suits  you — 'Loyal  au  mort/  You  would  be  faithful  to 
the  death,  Terry,  I  think.^  It  certainly  does  not  suit 
Eric — it  is  not  in  him  to  be  faithful  to  any  human 
being." 

*T  wish  he  heard  you,  Fraiice." 

"He  has  heard  it  a  thousand  times.  By  the  bye, 
Terry,  it  occurs  to  me  to  ask  exactly  what  relation  are 
you  to  Eric?" 

The  clustering  wax  lights  shed  their  luster  full  upon 
Terry's  face,  and,  as  she  asked  the  heedless,  impulsive 
question,  France  saw  that  face  turn  dark  red  from 
brow  to  chin.  The  swift  abruptness  of  the  simple  de- 
mand struck  him  mute.  The  truth  he  might  not  tell — 
might  never  tell,  and  falsehoods  never  came  trippingly 
from  Terry's  tongue.  Miss  Forrester  placed  her  slim 
ringed  hand  on  the  young  man's  arm. 
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''I  beg  your  pardon/'  she  said  hastily.  ''I  know,  of 
course — Eric's  distant  cousin ;  but,  as  you  stood  there, 
on  my  word,  you  looked  sufficiently  like  him  to  be  his 
brother.  I  have  often  noticed  a  vague  resemblance  be- 
fore, in  height  and  bearing;  but  never,  I  think,  so 
markedly  as  now." 

The  dark,  painful  flush  deepened  on  Dennison's  face. 
He  looked  at  her  with  startled  eyes.  She  was  won- 
derfully acute  in  her  surmises.  Had  some  inkling  of 
the  truth  come  to  her?  But  no — the  smiling  face  that 
met  his  was  supremely  unconscious.  She  pulled  out 
her  watch. 

"Past  seven.  I  should  have  been  under  the  hands 
of  Pauline  an  hour  ago.  Ta,  ta,  Terry;  run  away,  my 
dear  boy,  and  make  yourself  beautiful  forever.'' 

She  tripped  past  and  vanished  in  one  of  the  upper 
rooms;  and  Terry,  drawing  a  long  breath,  went  more 
slowly  to  his. 

"No,"  he  thought;  "it  was  but  a  random  shot  that 
struck  home.  I  am  Eric's  distant  cousin.  She  sus- 
pects nothing." 

But  Mr.  Dennison  was  mistaken.  It  had  been  a 
random  shot;  but,  as  the  red  light  of  guilt  flamed  out 
in  the  dragoon's  face,  the  first  suspicion  of  the  truth 
that  had  ever  come  to  her  broke  upon  her  then.  She 
had  heard  that  vague  story  of  distant  kinship — she  had 
heard,  years  ago,  that  Lady  Dynely  had  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  some  wild  region  of  western  Ireland  and 
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brought  Terry  back,  a  little  uncouth  waif  and  stray; 
she  knew  how  zealously  she  had  cared  for  him  since — 
she  knew  of  Terry's  boundless  love  and  gratitude,  in 
which  to  her  there  was  always  something  almost  pa- 
thetic; but  she  never  dreamed  there  might  be  more 
on  the  cards  than  met  the  eyes.  '^Sufficiently  like  Eric 
to  be  his  brother."  She  had  heard  what  manner  of 
man  the  late  Right  Honorable  Viscount  Dynely  had 
been — Eric's  light-headed  fiickleness  was  as  hereditary 
as  the  title.  Who  was  to  say  that  Eric  and  Terry  were 
not  brothers,  after  all?  Yes,  that  was  the  secret  of 
Lady  Dynely's  compassionate  care — of  Terry's  hum- 
ble, patient  devotion. 

"Poor  fellow!"  she  thought,  ''it  is  hard  lines  on 
him.  The  name,  the  rank,  the  wealth,  the  love — all  to 
the  younger ;  to  the  elder  brother  nothing.  Ah,  well ! 
as  poor  Stephen  Blackpool  says,  'Life's  aw  a 
muddle.'  " 

She  sat  musing  for  a  while  under  Pauline's  prac- 
ticed hands,  then  her  thoughts  shifted  away  from 
Terry  Dennison  to  Gordon  Caryll.  He  would  be  here 
to-night,  and  under  the  silk  and  flowers  and  laces  her 
heart  gave  a  glad  leap.  Since  that  happy  evening 
under  the  moonlit  limes  and  chestnuts  they  had  not 
met ;  to-night  he  would  be  with  her  once  more.  How 
strange,  how  romantically  strange  it  all  had  been,  she 
thought.  From  earliest  childhood  she  had  heard  of 
him,  set  him  up  as  a  hero,  and  loved  him  in  her  girlish, 
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romantic  way,  without  any  hope  of  ever  seeing  him. 
And  now  he  was  back — her  own,  forever. 

"Hurry,  Pauline— hurry,  my  child,''  she  said,  in 
French. 

It  wanted  but  an  hour  until  his  arrival,  and  she  must 
be  the  first  to  meet  him.  Already  wheels  were  crash- 
ing over  the  gravel,  and  the  guests  were  beginning  to 
arrive. 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door. 

'Tlease,  Miss  Forrester,  may  I  come  in?''  asked  a 
timid  little  voice. 

France  broke  away  from  Pauline's  hands,  opened 
the  door,  and  saw  Crystal  standing  there  dressed  and 
ready  to  go  down  and  trembling  with  nervous  dread  of 
the  ordeal.  She  had  been  but  little  accustomed  to 
society — until  the  coming  of  Lord  Dynely  and  her 
fairy  fortune  she  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  baby  at 
home.  To-night  she  must  do  credit  to  Eric's  taste — 
Eric,  the  most  critical  and  sensitive  of  mankind — must 
face  half  a  county  and  be  criticized,  and  see  Eric's 
mortification  in  his  face  if  her  country  manners  failed. 
She  loved  him  so  wholly,  that  the  thought  of  his  dis- 
pleasure was  as  death. 

Two  great,  imploring  blue  eyes  looked  up  to  Miss 
Forrester,  shy,  humble,  deprecating— the  gaze  of  a 
very  child.  She  was  afraid  of  this  stately,  dark-eyed 
heiress,  but  not  half  a  quarter  as  she  was  of  Eric. 

'Tlease,  Miss  Forrester,  may  I  come  in  and  wait 
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until  you  are  dressed,  and  go  down  with  you?"  she 
faltered. 

France  took  her  suddenly  in  her  arms,  all  her  prej- 
udices fading  away  at  sight  of  that  pathetic,  baby 
face,  put  back  the  feathery,  flaxen  hair,  and  kissed 
her. 

*'You  pretty  little  baby,''  she  said;  *'come  in  and  let 
me  look  at  you.  My  dear,  I  had  no  idea  you  were 
half  so  lovely." 

*'Oh,  Miss  Forrester" — Crystal's  pearly  face  flushed 
rose  pink  with  pleasure — ''do  you  think  I  am  pretty? 
Do  you  think  I  will  do?  Do  you  think  Eric  will  not 
be  ashamed  of  me?" 

''Ashamed  of  you?  Well,  Eric  is  tolerably  fastidi- 
ous, tolerably  hard  to  please,  but  I  think  even  he  would 
find  it  difficult  not  to  be  fully  satisfied  to-night.  No, 
little  vanity,  I  won't  flatter  you,  I  won't  tell  you  what 
I  think  of  your  looks.  Only  you  are  more  like  the 
queen  of  the  fairies,  or  a  'lily  in  green  covert  hiding,' 
than  any  ordinary  mortal  I  ever  saw.  Pauline,  what 
do  you  think?" 

Thereupon  Pauline  burst  forth  into  a  vehement 
French  outpouring  of  praise  and  admiration,  that 
brought  smiles  and  dimples  and  blushes  to  Crystal's 
shy  face.  "Like  a  lily  in  green  covert  hiding?"  Yes, 
the  poetic  simile  was  a  true  one.  With  her  filmy,  gos- 
samer dress  of  palest  green,  her  pale,  pearl  ornaments, 
her  paler,  floating,  flaxen  hair,  her  pure,  pale  face,  her 
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large,  shy  eyes,  she  looked  like  some  water  sprite,  like 
Undine  herself — a  lake  lily  in  its  green  array. 

Ten  minutes  more  completed  Miss  Forrester's  toilet. 
Dark  and  stately  and  tall,  entirely  self-possessed  and 
at  her  ease,  a  greater  contrast  than  the  two  couM 
scarcely  be  found  as  they  descended  to  the  already 
filled  rooms.  A  blue,  silvery  silk  swept  behind  her,  sil- 
ver lilies  trailed  in  the  rich  darkness  of  her  hair,  looped 
with  diamond  stars,  a  cluster  of  fragrant  white  blos- 
soms in  her  hand.  So  Miss  Forrester  and  Miss  Hig- 
gins  dawned  upon  the  view  of  the  best  county  society. 

Eric  was  watching  for  his  ladylove — Eric,  looking 
extremely  patrician  and  elegant,  and  his  eyes  lighted 
as  they  fell  upon  his  betrothed.  Truth  to  tell,  he  had 
been  dreading  this  ordeal  almost  more  than  she  had; 
his  vanity  was  so  thin-skinned — so  much  stronger  than 
any  other  passion  of  his  life.  What  if  she  did  not  do 
him  credit  to-night?  What — good  Heaven! — what  if 
she  appeared  looking  rustic,  or  countrified,  or  dressed 
in  bad  taste  ?  He  had  been  turning  alternately  hot  and 
cold  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes  as  he  stood  there,  when 
he  saw  her  enter  the  rooms  on  France  Forrester's  arm. 
And  then  doubting  and  fearing  were  at  an  end.  His 
heart  gave  an  exultant  leap,  his  eyes  lighted,  a  smile 
came  over  his  lips,  he  drew  a  long  breath  of  intense, 
unutterable  relief.  Rustic,  countrified,  dressed  in  bad 
taste!  Why,  she  was  lovelier  than  he  had  ever  seen 
her,  and  her  dress  was  the  very  perfection  of  good 
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taste.  Yes,  the  country  parson's  daughter  would  do 
credit  to  Lord  Dynely  to-night. 

He  advanced  and  took  possession  of  her,  stooping 
his  fair,  tall  head  to  whisper  something-  that  lighted 
up  Crystal's  soft,  sweet  face.  The  worst  was  over 
now,  she  felt  she  could  face  all  England,  all  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  a  body.  Eric,  the  sovereign  lord  and 
ruler  of  her  life,  had  deigned  to  be  pleased  with  his 
lowly  handmaiden. 

Miss  Forrester  was  surrounded  immediately, _she 
was  besieged  with  petitions  for  the  next  waltz,  but 
she  declined.  It  was  her  intention  not  to  dance  at  all 
before  supper,  and  she  took  Terry  Dennison's  arm, 
and  clung  to  him  as  her  rock  of  refuge. 

'T'm  engaged  to  you  for  the  next  waltz,  Terry," 
she  said  imperiously;  *'not  to  dance  it  though — you 
understand?" 

"I  understand,"  Terry  gravely  responded.  'We  are 
waiting  for  the  hero  of  the  piece  to  come  on,  and  we 
want  to  be  disengaged  to  meet  him,  looking  cool  and 
lovely,  and  our  very  best.  That  is  a  very  delicious 
thing  in  the  way  of  dresses.  Miss  Forrester — misty, 
silvery  blue,  a  sort  of  moonlight  color  that  is  vastly 
becoming  to  your  dark  complexion.  Being  in  love 
agrees  with  you,  I  think — I  never  saw  you  looking  so 
well  as  to-night.  Give  you  my  word  there's  nothing 
half  so  handsome  in  the  house." 

Miss  Forrester  bowed  her  acknowledgment. 
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''Monseigneur,  *you  do  me  proud/  The  first  com- 
pliment I  ever  received  from  Mr.  Dennison  in  my 
life!  But  you  haven't  seen  all  in  the  house — you 
haven't  seen  Miss  Crystal  Higgins.  Look  yonder." 

Terry  looked.  Sooner  or  later  he  knev^  it  must 
come,  and  he  had  schooled  himself  to  meet  her.  His 
sunburned  face  paled  a  little  as  he  sav^  her  leaning 
on  Eric's  arm,  lovely  as  a  dream,  happy  as  it  v^as  ever 
given  mortals  here  below  to  be.  He  pulled  his  tav^ny 
mustache  and  tried  to  laugh. 

''Bliss  is  a  w^onderful  beautifier — knocks  all  Madame 
Rachel's  cosmetics  into  thin  air.  Handsome  couple, 
aren't  they  ?  Look  as  though  they  were  made  for  each 
other,  and  all  that.  Shall  we  go  up  and  pay  our 
respects?" 

"You  may — I  have  none  to  pa)^;  and  Lady  Dynely 
beckons — I  think  she  wants  you,  Terry.  When  you've 
spoken  to  Crystal,  you  had  better  join  her." 

So  Terry  went  up,  and  Crystal  lifted  those  implor- 
ing eyes  of  hers  in  humble  appeal  to  his  face,  and  the 
look  went  through  Terry's  heart  of  hearts.  Ah,  no; 
she  was  not  to  be  blamed.  She  had  done  as  eleven  girls 
out  of  twelve  would  have  done—there  were  not  many 
like  France  Forrester  to  look  upon  Eric,  with  undaz- 
zled  eyes.  He  paid  his  respects  and  made  his  greetings 
in  frank,  brotherly  fashion  enough,  and  requested  the 
honor  of  a  waltz.  The  turquoise  eyes  glanced  timidly 
up  at  Eric  as  if  seeking  his  permission.    For,  earlier 
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in  the  evening,  Eric  had  issued  his  princely  ukase  that 
his  affianced  wife  should  waltz  with  no  one  but  him- 
self. 

"I  don't  choose  to  see  my  promised  wife  gyrating 
round  the  room  with  every  fellow  in  the  county  who 
chooses  to  ask  her.  Remember,  Crystal,  you  dance 
with  me  only!" 

She  was  very  willing.  If  he  had  ordered  her  to  sit 
in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  room  until  morning 
dawned,  she  would  have  obeyed  willingly,  gladly,  so 
that  his  sultanship  deigned  but  once  or  twice  to  smile 
upon  her  in  her  exile.  But  Terry  Dennison,  Terry, 
who  was  almost  like  a  brother,  would  not  Eric  make 
an  exception  in  his  favor?  Eric,  who  was  to  have  so 
much — Terry,  who  had  lost  all.  But  Eric's  blond  brows 
knitted  thefnselves  ever  so  slightly;  to  Terry  he  was 
not  disposed  to  yield  an  inch. 

''Crystal  only  waltzes  with  me,  Terry.  Scratch  your 
initials  down  for  a  two-step,  old  boy,  if  you  do  that 
sort  of  idiotic  performance,  and  do  it  quickly,  for  our 
waltz  begins.'' 

Terry  did  that  sort  of  idiotic  performance,  scratched 
his  initials  accordingly,  then  sought  out  Lady  Dynely. 
Lady  Dynely  merely  wanted  him  to  make  himself  use- 
ful all  night,  in  finding  partners  for  unpartnerable 
elderly  girls,  and  lead  the  forlorn  hope  himself. 

*'It  is  what  Eric  should  do,"  her  ladyship  said,  *'but 
Eric  won't  do  it.   If  he  dances  at  all,  it  will  be  with 
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the  youngest  and  prettiest  girls  present,  so,  Terry,  I 
look  to  you/' 

"  'England  expects  every  man  to.  do  his  duty,'  " 
laughed  France  Forrester,  passing  him,  and  giving  him 
a  perfumed  blow  of  her  fan,  ''My  poor  Terry !  Some 
men  are  born  martyrs;  some  have  martyrdom  thrust 
upon  them.  I  begin  to  think  you  are  one  of  the  lat- 
ter." 

But  Mr.  Dennison  pulled  on  his  kid  gloves  a  little 
tighter,  braced  himself  for  the  battle,  and  looked  about 
him  undismayed.  Old  or  young,  handsome  or  ugly,  it 
was  all  the  same  to  Terry.  Since  Crystal  was  not  for 
him,  all  the  rest  did  not  much  matter.  The  most  ven- 
erable spinsters  present,  the  scraggiest  matrons,  were 
the  same  to  him  for  this  night  as  the  Venus  herself. 

'Tet's  see,"  he  said ;  ''there's  Belinda  Higgins— I'll 
lead  off  with  her.  After  that  I'll  take  'em  as  they 
come — one  down,  t'other  come  on." 

Mr.  Dennison  w^ent  and  with  polite  empressement 
asked  the  eldest  Miss  Higgins,  but  one,  for  that  waltz. 
Eric  and  Crystal  floated  past  them  as  perfect  in  their 
waltzing  as  in  their  beauty.  Eric  whispered  something 
in  her  pretty  pink  ear  that  made  her  look  at  Terry  and 
her  bony  elderly  sister  and  laugh.  It  was  the  unkind- 
est  cut  of  all,  but  Terry  bore  it  manfully.  Let  them 
laugh.  He  was  pleasing  Lady  Dynely,  he  was  making, 
for  the  time,  poor  old  Belinda  happy — he  asked  no 
more. 
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Miss  Forrester  was  not  dancing.  She  was  growing 
impatient.  Her  restless  eyes  wandered  ceaselessly  to 
the  door.  He  should  have  been  here  a  full  hour  ago; 
the  train  was  due  at  eight,  it  was  ten  now.  Could  any- 
thing have  happened?  Could  he  not  be  coming,  after 
all?  He  had  telegraphed  this  morning  he  would  be 
with  them  by  the  eight-o'clock  train.  Why  did  he  not 
come? 

'Will  she  dance?''  Dance!  No,  she  would  as  soon 
think  of  flying.  She  left  Prince  di  Venturini,  who 
was  present,  and  who  danced  like  a  little  yellow  Italian 
angel;  made  her  way  from  the  warm,  brilliantly  lit, 
brilliantly  filled  saloon,  to  the  cloakroom,  threw  a 
heavy  wrap  over  her  shining  ball  dress,  and  went  out 
into  the  chill  October  night. 

A  wild,  autumnal  gale  was  blowing,  the  trees  rocked 
in  the  stormy  moonlight  that  flooded  earth  and  sky 
and  distant  sea.  She  went  down  the  portico  steps  and 
stood  alone  on  the  white,  cold  terrace.  The  stone  urns 
gleamed  like  silver;  Ajax  in  marble  stood  with  his  face 
uplifted  to  the  purple  sky,  defying  the  lightning. 
Above  the  roaring  of  the  gale  she  could  hear  the 
deeper,  hoarser  roar  of  the  far-off  sea,  above  all  the 
sweet  ringing  of  the  German  waltz  music  within.  The 
old  stone  Abbey  was  lit  to  the  roof — countless  figures 
flit  past  the  windows  like  shapes  in  a  magic  lantern. 
She  stood  there  alone,  wondering  why  he  did  not  come. 
Suddenly,  over  the  soughing  of  the  wind,  the  tossing 
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of  the  trees,  there  came  a  sound  that  made  her  heart 
spring,  her  eyes  light — the  rapid  roll  of  the  wheels  up 
the  drive.  The  carriage  had  been  sent  two  good  hours 
ago  to  meet  him ;  all  was  well,  he  was  here  at  last. 

She  leaned  eagerly  forward.  Yes!  the  tall  form  of 
her  lover  leaped  out  and  approached.  He  saw  the 
solitary  figure  standing  on  the  terrace — the  pale,  ex- 
*pectant,  eager  face  upon  which  the  white  moon  shone. 
He  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment,  and  France's  perfect 
hour  had  come. 

"What!  Waiting  for  me?"  he  said;  getting  your 
death  out  in  the  cold.  Come  into  the  house  immedi- 
ately.   How  long  have  you  been  here?" 

'*Not  long — ten  minutes  or  more.  I  must  confess 
to  feeling  just  a  trifle  uneasy.  You  are  two  hours  be- 
hind time." 

"And  you  took  it  for  granted  that  perishing  in  a 
ball  dress  on  the  terrace  would  fetch  me  the  sooner," 
growled  Mr.  Caryll,  but  he  took  her  happy  face  be- 
tween both  his  hands,  and  his  frown  changed  to  a 
smile.  *'Yes,  we're  two  hours  behind  time ;  got  shunted 
off — misplaced  switch,  something  wrong  with  the  road 
— I  was  asleep  at  the  time,  and  knew  nothing  about  it 
until  we  were  under  way  again.  High  jinks  going 
on  within,  aren't  there?  Awful  bore  to  go  and  dress 
and  face  them  all." 

"You  would  rather  face  a  regiment  of  Sepoys,  I 
dare  say ;  but  a  brave  man  never  shows  the  white 
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feather,  be  the  danger  what  it  may.  Will  you  go  to 
your  room  at  once? — the  dear  old  atelier  where  my 
portrait  was  painted-—  

''And  the  unhappy  painter  hopelessly  done  for." 

''Has  been  fitted  up  for  your  use/'  continued  Miss 
Forrester.  "So  run  up  at  once,  get  into  regulation 
costume,  and  come  down  to  be  looked  at.'' 

"Is  there  a  very  great  crush,  France?''  Caryll  asked, 
in  dismay. 

"Three  hundred,  if  one;  and  as  Miss  Higgins  has 
been  stared  at  until  they  can  stare  no  more,  you  will 
be  the  cynosure  of  all ;  every  eye  will  be  concentrated 
upon  you." 

She  laughed  at  his  blatik  face,  slipped  her  hand 
through  his  arm,  and  led  him  into  the  house. 

"How  is  grandmamma?"  she  asked;  "and  what  did 
she  say?   Tell  me  everything." 

"Tell  you  everything!  They  talk  of  the  labor  of 
Hercules ;  but  to  tell  you  everything  'grandmamma'  has 
said  in  the  past  seven  weeks  would  be  a  herculean 
task  indeed.  She  says  this,  for  one  thing — that  you  are 
to  join  her  in  Rome  next  week,  or  a  week  after,  at 
latest." 

"What!  With  you?" 

"Forbid  it,  Mrs.  Grundy.  Oh,  no!  we  don't  out- 
rage the  proprieties  in  that  fashion.  With  Lady 
Dynely,  of  course.  She  will  chaperon  you — will  she 
not?" 
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'*Are  you  going  back,  Gordon?" 
'^Naturally.    We  part  no  more.    My  poor  mother ! 
It  is  something  to  be  loved  as  she  loves  me." 
''She  knew  you  at  once?" 

''At  once — the  moment  wt  met.  She  neither  fainted 
nor  screamed — she  is  a  wonderful  old  lady! — she  just 
came  forward  and  took  me  in  her  arms,  and  not  one 
word  was  spoken  on  either  side.  Outwardly  all  those 
years  have  changed  her  little  less  than  they  have  done 
me;  she  is  very  feeble.  She  would  have  come  with 
me  if  she  had  been  able.  Not  being  able,  and  long- 
ing to  see  you,  she  bids  me  bring  you  and  Lady  Dynely 
when  I  go  back.    Will  you  come,  France?" 

"Will  I  not?"  she  answered,  lifting  her  happy  eyes. 
"But  my  stay  must  be  a  short  one.  Eric's  wedding 
takes  place  on  New  Year's  Eve,  and  I  am  to  be  first 
bridesmaid." 

"Bridesmaid  for  the  last  time,  then,"  said  Gordon 
Caryll.  "Pity  we  can't  make  it  a  double  wedding.  I 
don't  see  the  sense  of  waiting,  myself ;  and  I  promise 
you  this,  I  don't  mean  to  wait  long.  When  will  it  be, 
France  ?  January  ?" 

"No,  sir;  not  January,  not  February,  not  March, 
nor  April;  not  a  day  sooner  than  May.  And  then,  in 
the  height  of  the  season,  with  flying  colors,  if  you  in- 
sist upon  it,  we  will  march  to  St.  George's,  and  you 
shall  be  made  miserable  for  life.  No,  it's  of  no  use 
putting  on  that  imploring  face;  when  my  decree  is 
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issued,  all  the  eloquence  of  men  fails  to  move  me.  Go 
up  to  your  room — ^you  have  not  a  moment  to  spare, 
you  are  shamefully  late  as  it  is/' 

She  released  herself,  and  hastened  back  to  the  ball- 
room. Near  the  entrance  she  met  Eric  on  his  way 
for  ices  and  orangeade,  and  in  her  face  he  read  the 
truth. 

To,  the  conquering  hero  comes !'  and  Miss  For- 
rester's eyes  light  up  their  lamps,  and  Miss  Forrester's 
cheeks  fling  out  the  flag  of  welcome.  I  had  about  given 
up  the  hero  of  the  night  as  a  laggard  in  love;  but  bet- 
ter late  than  never." 

Half  an  hour  passed,  and  then  into  their  midst,  so 
quietly  that  but  few  found  it  out  for  the  first  hour, 
the  ''hero  of  the  night"  entered.  He  made  his  way 
to  Lady  Dynely's  side,  and  she  who  had  met  him  daily 
but  seven  short  weeks  before,  greeted  him  as  though 
she  had  never  looked  upon  him  for  years. 

'It  is  like  a  fairy  tale,"  she  said,  "I  cannot  realize 
it.  I  thought  you  dead,  in  spite  of  all  of  France's 
hopes,  in  spite  of  the  yearly  gifts  to  your  mother.  And 
to  think  that  we  have  you  with  us  once  more.  But 
you  are  greatly,  wonderfully  changed." 

"Well,  yes,"  Caryll  answered ;  "a  dozen  years'  cam- 
paigning is  apt  to  change  a  man.  Still,  I  think  you  half 
recognized  me  that  day  at  the  Academy." 

"You  see,  I  could  not  realize  it,"  her  ladyship  an- 
swered, leaning  on  his  arm,  and  making  her  way  slowly 
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through  the  rooms.  ''The  voice  was  the  same,  and  the 
eyes ;  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  so  entirely  never  to 
look  upon  you  more,  but  I  w^ouldn't  admit  the  like- 
ness. Still,  it  drew  me  to  you.  It  was  for  the  sake 
of  that  likeness  I  wished  you  so  much  to  accompany 
us  here." 

"I  came  to  my  destiny!'*  he  laughed.  "But  for  that 
journey,  France  and  I  would  never  have  arrived  at 
an  understanding,  and  I  should  have  gone  down  to  my 
grave  'Gordon  Locksley.' 

"France  will  make  you  a  charming  wife,  Gordon.  I 
congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart.  After  all,  you 
have  not  done  so  badly  with  your  life.  You  have  won 
a  name  for  yourself  with  your  sword  and  with  your 
brush,  and  you  have  won  France  Forrester's  whole 
heart — -such  a  great,  generous,  loyal  heart!  I  had 
thought  to  see  her  Eric's  wife;  but  you  know  how  that 
has  ended.'' 

"Happily  for  me — ^yes ;  happily  for  him,  I  trust,  also. 
Is  that  little  green-and-white  fairy  on  his  arm,  with 
the  apple-blossom  face,  the  bride  elect?  What  a  model 
for  Undine !   Present  me,  Lucia,  will  you?" 

Mr.  Caryll  was  presented  and  began  the  business  of 
the  night  by  dancing  with  the  bride  elect.  As  France 
had  laughingly  predicted,  people  stared  in  a  well-bred 
way,  until  even  curiosity  was  satiated.  The  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  evening,  dancing,  were  the  observed  of 
all  observers.   France  danced,  too,  with  her  lover,  with 
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Eric,  with  Terry,  whom  she  rescued  from  an  elderly 
young  lady,  with  unpleasantly  prominent  shoulder 
blades,  and  unpleasantly  prominent  rouged  cheeks. 
With  the  Prince  di  Venturini  last  of  all  before  supper. 
As  this  dance  ended  Mr.  Caryll  advanced  to  claim  his 
property,  and  the  Neapolitan  prince  renewed  his 
acquaintance  and  presented  his  congratulations. 

^'Madame  Felicia  has  been  deploring  her  loss  in 
your  gain,  monsieur,''  the  prince  said ;  ^'she  fears  now 
she  will  never  receive  what  you  promised  her — the 
companion  picture  to  'How  the  Night  Fell.'  " 

**Did  I  promise  her?"  asked  Caryll  carelessly.  'Then 
let  madame  be  at  rest.  If  it  affords  her  any  pleasure 
she  shall  yet  have  the  companion  picture.  What  shall 
we  call  it?    'How  the  Morning  Broke'?" 

"A  charming  title,"  cried  Di  Venturini.  "May  I 
ask  has  monsieur  ever  seen  Madame  Felicia?" 

"Never,"  Caryll  responded.  "She  was  playing  in 
London  last  season,  I  am  aware,  and  I  naturally  heard 
a  great  deal  about  her,  but  I  never  had  curiosity  enough 
to  go  and  see  her.  I  was  very  busy,  and  I  had  long 
lost  my  relish  for  theatergoing." 

His  face  clouded  a  little.  Di  Venturini  looked  at 
him  with  small,  keen,  glittering  eyes. 

"Pardon,  monsieur,  but  I  inferred  from  what  I  haVe 
heard  Madame  Felicia  say,  that  she  certainly  knew 
you." 
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"Impossible,  prince.  To  my  knowledge  she  never 
met  me  in  her  life/' 

"Ah!  my  mistake  then,  of  course.  She  will  be 
charmed  to  learn  that  she  is  to  have  the  companion  pic- 
ture." 

He  bowed  himself  of¥,  and  France  and  Caryll  went 
into  supper  together.  That  pleasant  banquet  was  pro- 
longed. When  it  was  over,  a  little  knot  of  Miss  For- 
rester's admirers  pressed  around  and  pleaded  with  her 
to  sing.  She  yielded  and  was  led  to  the  piano,  still  on 
Gordon  Caryll's  arm. 

"Sing  'Ay  Chiquita,' some  one  said. 

She  pointed  to  a  pile  of  music,  and  Mr.  Caryll  tossed 
it  over  to  find  the  song.  He  placed  it  upon  the  piano, 
and  France's  slim  fingers  floated  over  the  keys  in  tender 
prelude.  He  was  replacing  the  loose  sheets  as  he 
found  them,  when  all  at  once  he  stopped  still — stopped 
with  one  of  the  pieces  in  his  hand  and  stared  at  it  as 
though  it  were  a  ghost.  He  was  gazing  at  the  outer 
page,  not  at  the  music,  with  a  face  from  which  every 
trace  of  color  slowly  faded  out.  The  song  began — 
Miss  Forrester's  sweet,  vibrating  voice  filled  the  room. 
He  never  heard,  he  never  heeded.  Every  feeling  of 
sight  and  sense  and  hearing  seemed  concentrated  in 
that  fixed  rapt  gaze  on  what  he  held. 

It  was  a  waltz.  "The  Felicia  Waltz,"  composed  by 
Prince  di  Venturini,  and  dedicated  to  Madame  Fe- 
licia. Below  the  title  was  a  colored  yignette  of  madame 
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herself,  leaning  smilingly  forward — en  baste.  It  was 
a  beautiful  face — even  this  highly  colored  lithograph 
could  not  make  it  otherwise — and  eyes  and  lips  flashed 
back  their  brilliant  smile  on  all  beholders. 

So  long  he  stood  there  holding  it,  that  the  song 
ended.  There  was  a  murmur  of  pleasure  and  thanks 
from  the  group  about  the  piano,  but  the  singer  turned 
from  all  for  a  smile  of  praise  from  him.  His  face 
was  averted,  he  was  bending  over  a  piece  of  music, 
and  did  not  speak  a  word. 

*What  is  it  you  have  there,  Gordon?''  she  asked 
gayly,  ''that  holds  you  so  enchained?'' 

"Monsieur  honors  my  poor  composition  with  his 
closest  attention,"  said  the  voice  of  Di  Venturini ;  ''or 
is  it  madame's  fair  face  that  holds  him  spellbound?" 

Their  words  aroused  him.  He  laid  down  the  sheet 
and  turned  away,  but  his  face  still  kept  that  startled 
pallor  under  its  bronze. 

"A  fair  face  indeed,  prince,  and  one  I  have  surely 
seen  before,  though  the  name  is  new  to  me.  In 
America,  or  Canada  probably — madame  has  b^en 
there?" 

He  listened  for  the  reply  with  an  intensity  of  eager- 
ness his  outer  quietude  did  not  betray.  Prince  di  Ven- 
turini looked  at  him  with  quick,  suspicious  eyes. 

"But  no,  monsieur — Madame  Felicia  has  never 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  her  life."  , 

"You  are  sure,  prince?" 
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am  very  sure,  monsieur.  I  have  it  from  ma- 
dame's  own  lips.  She  detests  everything  transatlantic/' 
*1  have  been  mistaken  then/'  Caryll  said  calmly;  ''I 
really  thought  I  had  seen  that  pictured  face  before.  It 
is  merely  one  of  those  chance  resemblances  we  meet 
sometimes.  I  once  knew  a  person  who  looked  very 
like  that." 

He  offered  his  arm  to  France  and  led  her  away.  No 
more  was  said  on  the  subject,  but  through  all  the  hours 
that  followed  the  pale  gravity  never  quite  left  his  face. 
And  once,  when  all  were  dancing  and  the  music  room 
was  entirely  deserted,  he  went  back,  tore  off  the  page 
that  had  the  pictured  face  of  Madame  Felicia,  and 
concealed  it  quietly  in  one  of  his  pockets  for  further 
inspection. 

The  chill  October  morning  was  gray  in  the  east  when 
the  last  carriage  rolled  away  from  the  great  gates  of 
Dynely  Abbey,  and  the  spent  household  betook  them- 
selves to  their  rest.  But  for  full  an  hour  after,  Gor- 
don Caryll  sat  in  his  room,  that  picture  spread  out 
before  him,  gazing  steadfastly  down  at  the  gaudily 
colored  portrait  of  the  French  actress  as  though  it  held 
him  by  some  sorceress'  spell. 

'^Her  eyes,  her  smile,  her  every  feature,"  he  said 
linger  his  breath.  ''Can  there  be  two  women  on  this 
earth  so  much  alike  ?  Years  older,  but  the  same.  Had 
she  a  sister,  or — has  the  grave  given  up  its  dead? 
Has  she  come  back  from  Hades  itself  to  torment  me?" 


CHAPTER  II. 


HOW  THE  OLD  YEAR  ENDED. 

**It  was  the  night  of  the  thirty-first  of  December, 
and  the  vicarage  of  Starhng  was  bright  with  lights,  gay 
with  people,  merry  with  music,  and  festive  with  feast- 
ing. The  eve  of  the  old  year  was  going  merrily  out  in 
'^babble  and  revel  and  wine."  And  to-morrow  was 
pretty.  Crystal's  wedding  day. 

They  were  all  down — Lord  Dynely,  his  mother, 
France,  Terry.  They  had  been  here  two  days  now,  and 
to-night  a  score  of  guests,  intimate  friends  all,  crowded 
the  quaint,  low-ceilinged,  comfortable  old  vicarage  to 
repletion,  to  welcome  in  right  merrily  the  blithe  new 
year. 

Gordon  Caryll  was  not  here — ^he  was  the  only  ab- 
sentee of  the  family.  He  was  back  with  his  mother 
under  the  genial  Roman  sky.  She  was  not  able  to 
travel,  not  able  to  bear  the  rigor  of  an  English  winter^ 
and  she  grew  more  and  more  exigeante  in  her  old  age, 
and  could  not  bear  her  restored  idol  out  of  her  sight. 
So  he  was  with  her  greatly  to  Miss  Forrester's  regret, 

She  and  Lady  Dynely  had  but  just  returned  from 
Italy  for  this  wedding;  they  were  to  go  back  for  the 
winter  when  it  was  over.  The  first  week  in  May  she 
and  Gordon  were  to  be  married,  and,  after  their  bridal 
tour,  settle  down  at  Caryllynne.    Already  the  workmen 
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were  busy  there,  beautifying  and  putting  it  in  order. 
Eric  and  his  wife  would  take  up  their  abode  at  the 
Abbey,  his  mother  going  to  her  jointure  house,  Dynely 
Hall.   That  was  the  program. 

The  vicarage  rooms  were  full — the  gayety  was  at 
its  height.  Dancers  were  pounding  away  over  the 
drawing-room  carpet  to  the  piping  of  the  eldest  Miss 
Higgins,  who  adorned  the  piano  stool.  They  would 
support  nature  presently  on  lemonade  and  negus.  Eric 
led  off  the  revelers ;  looking  happy  and  handsome,  and 
in  the  wildest  of  wild  high  spirits.  It  was  a  difficult 
thing  to  believe,  but  on  this  eve  of  his  wedding  he- was 
as  deeply  in  love  as  he  was  the  day  of  the  memorable 
picnic.  It  might  possibly  not  last — but  it  was  intoxi- 
catingly  delicious  while  it  did  last,  and  little  Crystal  was 
ready  enough  to  take  the  glitter  for  purest  gold.  For 
Crystal — well,  she  was  at  her  brightest  and  fairest, 
too,  to-night.  There  are  hot  red  roses  in  her  cheeks,  a 
streaming  light  in  her  blue  eyes ;  her  sweet,  foolish  little 
laugh  rang  out  in  her  joyous  excitement.  Even  now, 
on  the  eve  of  her  wedding,  she  could  hardly  realize  her 
own  bliss.  Surely  it  was  the  most  wonderful  freak  of 
fortune  that  gave  this  darling  of  the  gods  to  be  her 
very  own  to-morrow  morning  at  eleven  o'clock.  It 
was  eleven  at  night  now — ^twelve  more  hours,  and  earth 
and  all  its  powers  would  never  be  able  to  separate  her 
from  him  more.  She  lifted  her  little,  peach-bloom  face 
to  her  partner  and  talked  and  laughed.    As  a  rule,  she 
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had  but  little  to  say,  but  she  could  always  talk  to  Terry, 
and  never  half  so  gayly  as  to-night.  Terry  was  her 
partner,  and,  whatever  he  might  feel,  no  one  outwardly 
was  happier  there. 

Miss  Forrester  was  not  dancing.  She  was  flitting 
restlessly  about,  here  and  there  and  everywhere.  The 
rooms  were  garlanded  with  holly  and  ivy  and  mistletoe ; 
glorious  fires  were  burning,  and  in  the  dining  room  a 
long  table  was  set  out,  to  which  the  gay  company  would 
sit  down  presently  to  toast  the  New  Year  in.  No  room 
was  vacant ;  sentirnental  couples  sat  spooning  in  spoony 
little  nooks,  go  where  you  would.  The  vicar  and  Lady 
Dynely,  a  portly  dowager  and  Sir  John  Shepperton,  the 
nearest  magnate,  sat  at  whist.    So  the  moments  flew. 

Presently  France  stole  away,  and  leaving  the  hq^, 
bright  rooms,  went  out  into  the  porch.  It  was  a  daz- 
zling winter  night ;  the  earth  lay  all  white  and  sparkling 
and  frozen  under  the  glittering  stars;  the  leafless  trees 
stood  motionless,  their  black  branches  sharply  traced 
against  the  steel-blue  sky.  Far  ofif  the  village  bells 
were  ringing — bells  that  rang  out  the  dying  year.  One 
hour  more  and  the  new  year  would  have  dawned.  '  It 
had  been  a  very  happy  year  to  the  girl  who  stood  th^fe, 
in  her  white  dress  and  perfumy  roses,  and  the  new  year 
was  destined  to  be  happier  still.  Her  heart  was  fullpf 
a  great,  unspoken'  thankfulness,  and  ascended  to^^jl^e 
Giver  of  all  good  gifts  in  eloquent,  wordless  prayei;., , 

Presently  the  dancing  ended,  and,  flushed  and  w^rip. 
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the  dancers  dispersed  themselves  about,  eating  ices  and 
drinking  lemonade.  Terry  led  Crystal  to  a  cool  nook, 
and  Eric,  his  fair  face  flushed,  joined  them,  and  flung 
himself  on  a  sofa  by  his  bride's  side. 

''Lend  me  your  fan,  Crystal,''  he  said.  **Look  upon 
me  and  behold  an  utterly  exhausted,  an  utterly  used-up 
man.  Did  you  see  my  partner— did  you  see  that  stall- 
fed  young  woman  who  has  been  victimizing  me  for  the 
past  half  hour?  It  was  the  most  flagrant  case  of 
cruelty  to  animals  to  ask  that  girl  to  dance.  I  saw 
her  eying  you,  Dennison— there's  your  chance,  old  fel- 
low, to  take  fortune  at  its  flood.  She's  two  hundred 
and  fifty  avoirdupois,  and  she  has  seven  thousand  a 
year,  so  I  am  told,  to  her  fortune.  Go  in  and  win, 
Terry;  you'll  never  have  such  another  chance."  ' 

The  young  lady  alluded  to  had  sunk  into  a  capacious 
armchair  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  her  face  crim- 
son, her  fleshy  chest  heaving,  her  fan  waving  after 
her  late  exertions. 

'*You  see  her,"  said  Eric,  ''the  sylph  in  green  silk 
and  pink  roses,  quivering  like  a  whole  cascade  of  port- 
wine  jelly."  ^ 

"Yes,"  answered  Terry,  looking  at  the  shapeless 
florid  mass  of  adipose  good  nature,  with  sleepy,  half- 
closed  eyes ;  ''only,  you  see,  it  requires  courage  to  marry 
so  much,  and  I  don't  set  up  for  a  hero.  How  she  does 
palpitate — reminds  one  of  the  words  of  the  poet: 
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lovely  being  scarcely  formed  or  molded — a' — France, 
what's  the  rest  ?" 

peony  with  its  reddest  leaves  yet  folded/  sup- 
plemented France  gravely.  ^'Terry,  what  will  you  do 
through  life  without  me  by  your  side  to  tell  you  what 
you  mean  ?  I  am  sent  here  to  order  you  gentlemen  to 
take  somebody  down  to  supper.  I  suppose  you're 
booked,  Eric,  for  the  green  silk  young  lady?" 

"Not  if  I  know  it,''  Eric  answered,  drawing  Crystal's 
hand  within  his  arm.  "A  lifetime  of  bliss,  such  as  I 
look  forward  to,  would  hardly  compensate  for  another 
hour  like  the  last." 

''Then  you  take  her,  Terry,"  commanded  France, 
and  Terry  obeyed,  as  usual,  while  Sir  John  offered  his 
arm  to  Miss  Forrester,  and  Lady  Dynely  took  the  place 
of  honor  by  the  vicar's  side. 

It  was  a  very  long  table,  and  the  party  was  not  so 
large,  even  counting  the  nine  daughters  of  the  house, 
but  that  they  all  found  seats.  For  it  was  not  a  ''stands 
up  feed,"  as  Terry  said,  where  every  chicken  wing  and 
every  glass  of  wine  v^as  fought  for  h  outrance.  And 
then  the  battle  began — the  fire  of  knives  and  forks  and 
plates,  the  sharp  shooting  of  champagne  corks,  the 
chatter  and  clatter  of  laughter  and  talk,  of  toasts  and 
compliments.  The  boar's  head  that  had  grinned  as  tht 
centerpiece,  with  a  lemon  in  its  jaws,  was  sliced  away  ; 
raised  pies  were  lowered ;  wonderful  pyramids  of  am- 
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ber  and  crimson  jellies  were  slashed  into  shapeless 
masses,  and  lobster  salad  vanished  into  thin  air. 

The  moments  flew — the  last  hour  of  the  old  year  was 
fast  drawing  to  its  close. 

'Ten  minutes  to  twelve/'  cried  Lord  Dynely. 
''Here's  to  the  jolly  New  Year.  Let  us  drink  his  health 
in  the  good  old  German  way,  to  the  one  we  love  best." 

He  filled  his  glass,  looked  at  Crystal,  and  touched  his 
to  hers. 

"The  happiest  of  all  happy  New  Years  to  you,"  he 
said,  "and  I  am  the  first  to  wish  it." 

And  then  a  chorus  of  voices  arose.  "Happy  New 
Year!"  cried  all,  and  each  turned  to  somebody  else. 
Lady  Dynely  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  her  son  with 
a  look  of  fondest  love;  Terry  Dennison  leaned  over 
to  her  with  the  old  wistful  light  in  his  eyes.  The  vicar 
and  his  wife  exchanged  affectionate  glances.  France 
turned  to  no  one ;  her  thoughts  were  over  the  sea,  with 
one  absent. 

Then  they  all  arose,  and  as  by  one  accord  thronged 
to  the  windows  to  see  the  New  Year  dawn.  White  and 
clear  the  stars  looked  down  on  the  snow-white  earth; 
it  was  still,  calm,  beautiful.  From  the  village  the  joy 
bells  clashed  forth;  the  old  year  was  dead — the  new 
begun. 

*'Le  roi  est  mort! — vive  le  rolr  exclaimed  Lord 
Dynely.    "May  all  good  wishes  go  with  him." 
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The  piano  stood  by  his  side.  He  struck  the  keys 
with  a  bold,  skilled  touch,  and  his  rich  tenor  voice 
rang  spiritedly  out: 

*^He  frothed  his  bumpers  to  the  brim — 
A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see; 
And  though  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim/ 
And  though  his  foea  speak  ill  of  him, 
He  was  a  friend  to  me ! 

Every  one  for  his  own. 
The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend ; 
And  the  New  Year,  blithe  and  bold,  my  friend. 

Comes  up  to  take  his  own."  ' 

''My  pale,  my  pensive  France,''  he  said,  ''why  that 
mournful  look?  The  old  year  has  been  a  good  friend 
to  you  also,  has  he  not?  As  Tennyson  says,  'He 
brought  you  a  friend  and  a  true,  true  love/  '' 

"'And  the  new  year  will  take  them  away,'''  fin- 
ished Lady  Dynely,  with  a  smile.  "An  ominous  quota- 
tion, Eric.  Let  us  hope  for  better  things.  And  now, 
my  little  bride  elect,  as  you  are  to  be  up  betimes  to- 
morrow, I  propose  that  you  go  to  bed  at  once,  else  that 
pretty  peach  face  of  yours  will  be  yellow  as  any  orange 
at  the  altar  to-morrow."  , 

So  it  was  over,  and  the  new  year  was  with  then^. 
The  guests  not  stopping  at  the  vicarage  said  good  night 
and  departed,  the  others  dispersed  to  their  rooms. 
There  was  a  farewell  which  no  one  saw  between  the 
happy  pair,  then  Eric  sauntered  out  into  the  whitej,^ 
starry  night  to  smoke  one  last  bachelor  cigar,  and  Crys- 
tal was  kissed  by  mamma  and  Lady  Dynely  and 
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France,  and  took  her  candle  and  went  off  to  her  room 
singing  softly  to  herself  as  she  went: 

''You  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear, 
For  to-morrow  will  be  the  happiest  day  of  all  the  glad  New 
Year/' 

The  morning  came,  sparkling  and  glimmering  with 
frosty  sunlight,  and  the  vicarage  was  all  bustle  and  gay 
confusion,  a  very  babel  of  tongues.  Nine,  coffee;  ten, 
dressing;  eleven,  carriages  at  the  door,  everybody 
downstairs,  and  the  supreme  hour  has  come. 

Up  in  her  ''maiden  bower,"  the  bride  stood  robed 
for  the  altar.  The  hot  red  roses  of  last  night  had 
died  out,  she  was  paler  than  the  white  silk  she  wore. 
The  chilly  nuptial  flowers  were  on  her  head,  the  filmy 
veil  shrouded  her  like  a  mist.  Silent,  lovely,  she  stood 
in  the  midst  of  her  maids,  not  crying,  not  speaking, 
with  a  great  awe  of  the  new  life  that  was  beginning 
overlying  all  else. 

She  was  led  down,  she  entered  the  carriage,  and  was 
whirled  away  through  the  jubilant  New  Year's  morn- 
ing to  the  church.  There  the  bridegroom  awaited  her. 
The  church  was  full;  villagers,  friends,  guests,  charity 
children,  all  assembled  to  see  the  vicar's  prettiest  daugh- 
ter married.  There  was  a  mighty  rustling  of  silks  and 
moires  as  the  ladies  of  the  family  flocked  in,  a  flutter 
of  pink  and  snowy  gauze  as  the  six  bridemaids  took 
their  places,  France  was  at  their  head,  and  divi<:led 
the  admiration  of  the  hour  with  the  bride  herself.  As 
usual,  the  bridegroom  dwindled  into  insignificance — the 
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one  epoch  in  the  Hfe  of  man  when  he  sinks  his  lordly 
supremacy  and  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  no  ac- 
count. Terry  Dennison  was  there,  looking  pale  and 
cold  and  miserable,  but  who  thought  of  noticing  himf 
Only  France's  compassionate  eyes  looked  at  him  once 
as  he  stood,  silent  and  unlike  himself,  with  an  infinite 
pity  in  their  dark  depths. 

It  began — dead  silence  fell.  The  low,  murmured  re- 
sponses sounded  strangely  audible  in  that  hush.  It 
was  over — all  drew  one  long  breath  of  relief,  and  a 
flutter  and  a  murmur  went  through  the  silent  congrega- 
tion. They  entered  the  vestry — the  register  was  signed 
— they  were  back  in  the  carriages,  whirling  away  to  the 
wedding  breakfast,  and  bridegroom  and  bride  were  to- 
gether, and  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Viscount 
Dynely  was  ''Benedict,  the  Married  Man/' 

After  that  the  hours  flew  like  minutes.  They  were 
back  at  the  vicarage.  They  were  seated  at  breakfast, 
champagne  corks  fly,  toasts  were  drunk,  speeches  made 
and  responded  to.  The  bridegroom's  handsome  face 
was  flushed,  his  blue  eyes  glitter,  all  his  feigned  languor 
and  affected  boredom,  for  the  time  being,  utterly  at  an 
end.  By  his  side  his  bride  sat,  smiling,  blushing,  dim- 
pling, most  divinely  fair.  Opposite,  was  Terry  Denni- 
son, trying  heroically  at  light  talk  and  laughter,  that 
he  might  not  be  the  one  death's  head  at  the  feast,  but 
his  face  keeping  all  the  time  its  mute,  cold  misery. 

The  breakfast  was  over.    The  newly  made  vis- 
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countess  hurried  away  to  change  her  dress.  They 
would  travel  by  the  afternoon  express  to  London — 
thence  to  Folkestone.  The  honeymoon  would  be  spent 
in  Brittany — the  first  week  of  February  would  find 
them  in  Paris,  there  to  remain  until  the  London  season 
was  fairly  at  its  height. 

White  satin  splendor,  nuptial  blossoms,  virginal  veil, 
were  changed  for  a  traveling  suit  of  pearl  gray,  that 
fitted  the  trim  little  figure  to  a  charm.  From  beneath 
the  coquettish  round  hat  and  gossamer  veil,  the  sweet, 
childish  face  looked  sweeter  and  more  childlike  than 
ever.  In  the  hall  below  the  impatient  bridegroom 
stood — at  the  door  the  carriage  waited.  She  was  trem- 
bling with  nervous  excitement  from  head  to  foot ;  she 
was  but  a  frail,  sensitive  little  creature  at  best.  Her 
mother  was  weeping  audibly — her  father  coughed,  took 
of¥  his  glasses  and  wiped  them  incessantly.  France 
Forrester  stood  with  dark,  tender  eyes,  and  in  her 
heart  a  vague  feeling  of  pity,  which  she  could  not  de- 
fine, for  this  fragile-looking  child  wife. 

*'0h,  Eric!''  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der and  looking  up  at  him  with  those  dim,  dusk  eyes, 
''be  good  to  her;  take  care  of  her,  love  her  always. 
You  hold  that  child's  very  life  in  your  hands;  if  you 
ever  neglect  her,  if  you  ever  grow  cold  to  her,  as 
surely  as  we  both  stand  here,  she  will  break  her  heart." 

He  laughed — nothing  irritated  him  this  thrice  happy 
day,  and  this  was  really  a  most  stupendous  joke. 
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'7  neglect  her!''    I  cold  to  her!    When  I  am  either 
I  pray  Heaven  I  may  die !'' 

She  shrank  back,  something  in  his  words,  sornething 
in  his  look,  frightened  her. 

^'He  will  neglect  her,  he  will  turn  cold,''  some  in- 
ward, prophetic  voice  whispered;  '^and  the  doom  he 
has  invoked  may  fall/' ' 

One  other  heard  those  impassioned  words — Denni- 
son.  He  paused  a  moment,  caught  Eric's  hand,  and 
wrung  it  hard. 

"Look  to  yourself,  Dynely,"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse^ 
hurried  voice,  'if  you  ever  forget  that  vow!'^ 

Then  he  ran  rapidly  up  the  stairs  and  disappeared. 

Lord  Dynely  looked  after  him,  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders slightly,  and  laughed  again. 

*'Poor  old  Terry!"  he  said,  "'the  ruling  passion 
strong  in  death.'  As  much  in  love  with  Lady  Dynely 
as  he  ever  was  with  Crystal  Higgins.  Ah,  well!  time 
blunts  these  things.  Let  us  hope  he  will  have  lived 
down  his  ill-starred  madness  before  we  meet  again." 

The  bride's  door  opened — a  flock  of  pink  and  white 
and  sky-blue  nymphs  fluttered  out.  The  bride  for  aa 
instant  remained  alone.  Indiflferent  to  what  might  be 
thought,  might  be  said,  Dennison  entered,  went  up  tOio 
the  new-made  peeress,  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  withr  ■ 
a  clasp  whose  cruelty  was  unconscious,  and  looked 
down  with  gloomy  eyes  into  the  startled,  milk-white 
loveliness  of  her  face. 
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'^Crystal/'  he  said,  his  voice  hoarse  and  hurried  still, 

must  say  one  word  to  you  before  we  part.  If,  in 
the  time  that  is  coming,  you  are  ever  in  trouble,  if  you 
are  ever  in  need  of  a  friend,  will  you  send  for  me?  All 
our  lives  we  have  been  as  brother  and  sister — by  the 
memory  of  that  bond  between  us  let  me  be  the  one  to 
come  to  you  if  you  ever  need  a  friend/' 

She  looked  up  at  him.  To  the  day  of  his  death  that 
look  haunted  him — so  radiantly,  so  unutterably  happy. 

^7  in  trouble!  /  in  need  of  a  friend!''  she  repeated! 
in  a  slow,  rapturous  sort  of  whisper.  "I,  Eric's  wife! 
!Ah,  Terry!  dear  old  fellow,  dear  old  brother,  that  can 
never  be.  I  am  the  happiest,  happiest  creature  on  all 
God's  earth!" 

"Yet,  promise,"  he  reiterated,  in  the  same  gloomy 
tone,  "Who  can  foresee  the  future  ?  //  trouble  ever 
comes— mind,  I  don't  say  that  it  ever  will — I  pray  it 
never  may — but  if  it  comes  and  you  need  help,  you  will 
send  for  me?   Promise  me  this." 

"J[t  is  treason  to  Eric  to  admit  any  such  supposi- 
tion>"  she  laughed;  "I  don't  admit  it,  but  if  it  will 
please  you,  Terry,"  the  radiant  brilliance  of  her  eyes 
softened  to  pity  as  she  looked  at  him,  "I  promise.  It 
is  a  jpromise  you  will  never  be  called  upon  to  redeem — 
rerrtember  that.  No  trouble  can  ever  touch  me.  Eric 
loves'  me  and  has  made  me  his  wife.  Let  go,  Terry — * 
be  is  calling." 
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He  released  her  hands,  she  held  out  one  again,  with 
that  tender,  compassionate  glance. 

''Good-by,  Terry,"  she  said  softly.  'If  I  have  ever 
given  you  pain  I  am  sorry.    Forgive  me  before  I  go." 

*'There  is  nothing  to  forgive,"  he  answered  huskily. 
'"No  man  on  earth  could  help  loving  you,  and  all  women 
seem  to  love  him,  Good-by,  little  Crystal,  and  God 
in  heaven  bless  you!" 

It  was  their  parting.  She  flew  down  the  stairs  to 
where  her  impatient  possessor  stood. 

''I — I  was  saying  good-by  to  Terry,"  she  faltered, 
trembling  already,  even  at  that  shadow  of  a  frown  on 
his  godlike  brow.  But  at  sight  of  her  the  shadow 
changed  to  brightest  sunshine. 

"Good-by,  good-by,  good-by!"  echoed  and  echoed  on 
every  hand. 

The  bride  was  kissed,  and  passed  round  to  be  kissed 
again,  and  there  was  crying  and  confusion  generally, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  Miss  Forrester's  wicked  black 
eyes  were  laughing  at  Eric,  who  stood  inwardly  fum- 
ing at  all  this  "confounded  scene,"  mortally  jealous, 
and  longing  to  tear  his  bride  from  them  all  and  make 
an  end  of  the  howling.  ^ 

It  did  end  at  last;  he  handed  her  into  the  carriage, 
sprang  after,  slammed  the  door,  the  driver  cracked  his 
whip,  and  they  whirled  ofif  from  the  door.  A  shower 
of  slippers  were  hurled  after  them — then  the  carriage 
turned  an  angle  and  disappeared,  and  all  was  over. 
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The  guests  began  to  disperse,  some  at  once,  some 
not  until  next  day.  gloomy  silence  fell  over  the 
lately  noisy,  merry  house — it  was  almost  as  though 
there  had  been  a  death.  Reaction  after  so  much  excite- 
ment set  in ;  everybody,  more  or  less,  looked  miserable. 
Terry  Dennison  was  the  first  to  go — ^he  rejoined  his 
regiment.  Lady  Dynely,  dowager,  and  Miss  For- 
rester were  the  next,  they  returned  for  the  winter  to 
Rome;  and  Miss  Forrester  made  no  secret  of  her  eager- 
ness to  be  off. 

The  next  day  dawned,  sleety,  rainy,  chill,  a  very 
winter  day.  The  last  guest  had  left  the  vicarage  by 
the  noon  train,  and  the  depression  and  dismalness  was 
more  dismal  than  ever.  The  eight  remaining  Misses 
Higgins  wandered,  cheerless  and  miserable  of  aspect, 
through  the  lately  filled  rooms,  setting  to  rights  and 
taking  up  the  dull  thread  of  their  dull  gray  lives  once 
more. 

When  night  fell,  shrouded  in  sleety  rain,  the  darlc 
old  vicarage  stood  somber  and  forlorn,  despite  the  pres- 
ence of  those  eight  bright  creatures,  under  the  inky, 
dripping,  Lincolnshire  sky. 


CHAPTER  III. 


HOW  THE  NEW  YEAR  BEGAN. 

A'  raw  and  rainy  February  evening — the  first  week 
of  the  month.  Over  London  a  murky,  smoke-colored 
sky  hung,  dripping  wet,  miserable  tears  over  the 
muddy,  smoke-colored  city.  The  famous  **pea-soup 
atmosphere"  was  at  its  very  pea-soupiest — figures 
flitted  to  and  fro  through  the  murk,  like  damp  specters, 
shrouded  in  greatcoats  and  umbrellas.  The  street 
lamps,  that  had  been  lit  all  day,  winked  and  flickered, 
yellow  and  dismal  specks  in  the  fog. 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  filled  witK  noisy,  jostling 
life — the  streets  of  the  West  End  were  silent  and  de- 
serted. The  deadest  of  all  dead  seasons  had  come;  the 
great  black  houses  were  hermetically  sealed ;  the  deni- 
zens of  Belgravia  and  May  fair  had  flitted  far  away; 
even  the  brilliant,  gaslit  emporiums  of  Regent  Street 
were  empty  and  deserted  this  foggy  February  evening, 

At  the  bay  window  of  one  of  the  great  club  houses  ; 
of  St.  James  Street,  a  man  stood  smoking  a  cigar  and 
staring  moodily  out  at  the  dark  and  dismal  twilight,  j 
The  wet  flagstones  glimmered  in  the  pallid  flicker  of.  ; 
the  street  lamps,  few  and  far  between ;  drenched^  and  i 
draggled  pedestrians  went  by.    Now  and  then  a  han- 
som tore  past,  waking  the  gruesome  echoes.  These 
things  were  all  the  man  at  the  bay  window  had  to  stare 
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at ;  but  for  the  last  hour  he  had  stood  there  motionless, 
his  moody  eyes  fixed  upon  the  rain-beaten  glass.  The 
solitary  watcher,  stranded  upon  Western  London  at 
this  most  inhospitable  season,  was  Terry  Dennison. 
Terry  Dennison  who  yesterday  had  obtained  a  fort- 
night's leave,  and  who,  this  dreary  February  evening, 
found  himself  in  the  old  familiar  quarters — why  or 
wherefore,  he  hardly  knew.  There  were  numbers  of 
country  houses — bright,  hospitable  houses,  to  which  he 
held  standing  welcome — houses  where  a  "southerly 
wind  and  a  cloudy  sky  proclaimed  it  a  hunting  morn- 
ing,'' but  he  had  thrown  over  all,  and  was  here  as  ut- 
terly alone,  it  seemed  to  him,  as  though  he  had  been 
wrecked  on  a  deserted  island. 

The  five  weeks  that  had  passed  since  Christabel  Hig- 
giris'  wedding  day  had  made  but  slight  outward  altera- 
tion in  Terry.  He  was  looking  haggard  and  jaded- — 
the  honest  blue  eyes  kept  the  old  kindly,  genial  glance 
for  all  things,  but  they  looked  out  with  wistful  weari- 
ness to-night.  Where  were  they  this  wretched,  Febru- 
afy  evening,  he  wondered — -where  was  she,  what  was 
she  doing? 

Were  she  and  Eric  doing  the  honeymoon  still  in  the 
leafless  groves  of  Brittany,  or  had  they  gone  to  Rome 
to  join  the  Gordon  Gary  11  party,  where  Lady  Dynely 
and  Miss  Forrester  also  were?  An  unutterable  long- 
ing fo  see  Grystal  once  more  filled  him — it  was  folly, 
he  knew,  something  worse  than  folly,  perhaps,  but  be- 
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fore  these  two  weeks  of  freedom  expired  he  must  stand 
face  to  face  with  Viscount  Dynely's  bride. 

The  last  gleam  of  the  dark  daylight  was  fading  en- 
tirely out  as  a  hansom  whirled  up  to  the  door  and  de- 
posited its  one  passenger.  The  glare  of  the  lamp  fell 
full  upon  him,  and  Dennison  recognized  an  old 
acquaintance.  As  the  man  entered  he  turned  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

/'What!  You,  Dennison?  My  dear  fellow,  happy 
to  meet  you.  I  saw  a  face  at  the  window  and  thought 
it  was  Macaulay's  New  Zealander  come  before  his 
time,  to  philosophize  over  the  desolation  of  London. 
Beastly  weather,  as  usual.  How  millions  of  people  can 
drag  out  existence  through  it  

The  speaker  flung  himself  into  a  chair  and  gave  up 
the  problem  in  weary  disgust. 

*T  thought  you  were  in  Greece,  Burrard,"  said 
Terry,  throwing  away  his  cigar,  and  depositing  himself 
in  a  second  easy-chair. 

"Was,  all  January.  Gave  it  up  and  came  to  Paris, 
to  have  what  our  transatlantic  neighbors  call  'a  good 
time';  and  just  as  I  was  having  it — Felicia's  there,  you 
know — came  a  telegram  from  Somersetshire,  summon- 
ing me  home.  Governor — gout  in  the  stomach — thinks 
he's  going  to  die,  and  wishes  to  have  all  his  offspring 
around  him.  It's  the  fifth  time  I  have  been  summoned 
in  the  same  way,"  said  Mr.  Burrard,  in  a  disgusted 
tone,  "and  noOvn''-  ever  conies  of  it.    It's  all  hypo  <  u 
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the  governor's  part,  and  the  family  know  it ;  but  as  he'll 
cut  us  off  with  a  shilling  if  we  disobey,  there's  noth- 
ing for  it  It  was  beastly  crossing  the  Channel,  and 
Vm  always  seasick.  It's  an  awful  nuisance,  Terry — • 
give  you  my  word/'  Mr.  Burrard  gloomily  concluded. 

"Hard  lines,  old  fellow,"  laughed  Terry.  ''Let  us 
hope  this  time  that  your  journey  will  not  be  in  vain. 
So  Paris  is  looking  lively,  is  it?  No  February  fog 
there,  I  suppose  ?  I  shouldn't  mind  running  over  my- 
self for  a  few  days'.    Many  people  one  knows?" 

'Tots,"  Mr.  Burrard  sententiously  replied;  "and,  as 
I  said  before,  la  belle  Felicia  at  the  Varietes,  younger, 
and  lovelier,  and  more  fatal  than  ever.  Gad!  Terry, 
the  divine  art  of  petits  soupers  will  never  die  out  while 
that  woman  exists.  She's  a  sorceress  and  enchantress, 
a  witch.  She  must  be  five  and  thirty  at  the  very  least : 
and  last  night,  as  I  sat  beside  her,  I  could  have  taken 
my  oath  she  wasn't  a  day  more  than  seventeen." 

"Hard  hit  as  ever,  dear  boy,"  Terry  said,  lighting 
another  cigar.  "I  thought  that  was  an  old  story — over 
and  done  with  ages  ago — that  you  were  clothed  and 
in  your  right  mind  once  more,  and  about  to  take  unto 
yourself  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  the  land.  Have 
one?" 

He  presented  his  cigar  case  and  matches,  and  Bur- 
rard gloomily  selected  and  lit  one. 

"You  know  Felicia,  Terry?"  he  asked,  after  a  smoky 
pause. 
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Terry  nodded. 

^'You  never  were  one  of  her  victims  though,  were 
you     the  other  pursued. 

''Not  I,  oldiellow/'  Terry  laughed  good-humoredly. 
*The  role  of  quarry  to  any  woman's  hawk  is  not  in  the 
least  my  line.  And  I  never  could  see,  for  the  life  Qf 
me,  what  there  was  in  belle  Felicia,  that  men  should 
go  down  before  her,  like  corn  before  the  reaper.  She's 
a  monstrous  fine  woman  for  those  who  admire  the 
swarthy  sort,  which  I  don't,  and  knows  how  to  u.$e 
those  two  black  eyes  of  hers  ;  but  that  dancer  has  nev^r 
danced^ — were  it  the  daughter  of  Herodias  herself^ 
who  could  quicken  my  pulses  by  one  beat.'' 

"You're  a  cold-blooded  animal,  Dennison,  I'm 
afraid,"  responded  Mr.  Burrard.  J^our  insensibility 
to  all  womankind  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  You  .al- 
ways had  the  entree,  too,  when  Felicia  was  in  London;.'* 

'T  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  of  some  slight  servipe 
to  her  on  one  occasion,  and,  like  all  women,  she  mag- 
nified a  molehill  into  a  mountain.  So  she  is  still  as 
fatal  as  ever — who  is  the  last  unhappy  devil  who  has 
fallen  into  her  clutches  ?" 

'Their  name  is  legion.  There  are ,  two  American 
millionaires  over  there,  ready  to  blow  each  othSt's 
brains  out  about  her.  There  is  an  Austrian  archduke, 
with  five-and-twenty  quarterings,  an  empty  purse,  .fitid 
the  bluest  of  sang  azure,  ready,  they  say,  at  a  momeM's 
notice,  to  make  her  his  wife.   There  is  Prince  di  Ven- 
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turini,  who  has  come  to  his  own  again,  since  the  Young 
Italy  party  took  the  reins — that  affair  is  old  and  set- 
tled; it's  an  understood  thing  if  she  behaves  herself 
she  is  to  be  Madame  la  Princess.  And  last,  but  by  no 
means  least  in  the  fair  Felicia's  eyes^ — since  the  brace- 
lets and  rings  and  rubbish  of  that  sort  he  gives  her, 
they  say,  would  fill  a  Rue  de  la  Paix  jeweler's  window 
— is  young  Lord  Dynely." 

Terry  had  been  lying  back  in  his  chair,  dreamily 
watching  the  clouds  of  smoke  curl  upward,  and  taking 
but  a  languid  interest  in  the  conversation.  At  this 
name  he  sat  suddenly  upright,  staring  with  round, 
startled  blue  eyes. 

'^Who?"  he  asked  sharply  and  suddenly. 

**Dynely — know  him,  don't  you?  Oh,  by  the  bye, 
yes — you  and  he  are  connections,  aren't  you?  Mar- 
ried at  Christmas — country  parson'^s  daughter,  didn't 
he,  all  on  the  quiet  ?  Well,  my  word,  he's  going  the 
pace  now,  I  can  tell  you." 

^'Burrard,  do  you  mean  to  say  Dynely  is  in  Paris?'* 

'*Been  there  the  past  three  weeks.  Went  to  Brit- 
tany or  Normandy,  or  somewhere  for  the  honeymoon 
— so  I  was  told;  found  love  among  the  roses,  a  week 
after  matrimony,  awfully  slow  work;  most  men  do  in 
like  case,  poor  devils ;  set  the  proprieties  at  defiance — > 
couldn't  serve  out  his  sentence;  came  to  Paris,  and  fell, 
like  the  greenest  of  all  green  goslings,  straightway  into 
the  talons  of  that  bird  of  paradise,  FeHcia.    By  the 
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bye,  birds  of  paradise  haven't  talons,  I  dare  say,  but 
you  know  what  I  mean/' 

The  color  had  faded  out  of  Terry's  face,  leaving  him 
very  pale.  Mr.  Burrard,  with  whom  the  handsome 
dancer  was  evidently  a  sore  subject,  and  who  was 
also  suffering  evidently  from  an  attack  of  the  green- 
eyed  monster,  continued  aggrievedly: 

"Never  saw  a  fellow  so  far  gone  in  so  short  a  time — ■ 
give  you  my  honor,  Dennison !  He's  mad,  stark  mad, 
running  after  thdt  piratical  little  demon.  It's*  early 
days  to  leave  the  pretty  wife  alone  in  their  big  hotel. 
AH  Paris  is  talking  about  it,  sotto  voce,  of  course.  Did 
you  know  her,  Terry?" 

Burrard's  sleepy,  half-closed  eyes,  looked  across  at  . 
him,  and  noted  for  the  first  time  the  sudden,  startled 
pallor  of  his  face. 

''Yes- — I  know  her,"  he  answered  slowly.    *'How  is 
she  looking,  Burrard?" 

''Never  met  her  but  once,  and  that  was  before  the 
Felicia  had  gobbled  her  husband  up  body  and  bones.  I 
met  them  driving  in  the  Bois,  and  I  remember  every- 
body was  turning  to  stare  at  the  little  blond  beauty. 
She  appeared  also  one  night  at  an  embassy  ball,  and 
was  the  talk  of  the  clubs  for  the  next  three  days.  It 
was  her  first  and  last  appearance.  She's  there  still,  but 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  While  he  follows  Felicia 
like  her  poodle  or  her  shadow,  the  little  one  mopes  at 
home.    I  wouldn't  say  all  this,  Dennison,  you  under- 
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stand/'  said  Mr.  Burrard,  fearing  he  had  gone  too 
far,  *'but  it  is  public  talk  in  Paris.  Dynely's  infatua- 
tion is  patent  to  all  the  world." 

The  face  of  Terry  had  settled  into  an  expression 
Horace  Burrard  has  never  seen  on  that  careless,  good- 
humored  face  before.  It  was  set  and  stern,  the  genial 
blue  eyes  gleamed  like  steel.   But  he  spoke  very  quietly. 

''And  the  Prince  di  Venturini  allows  her  to  carry  on 
like  this?  Wide  latitude  for  a  future  princess,  you 
must  own.  Accommodating  sort  of  Neapolitan,  the 
prince." 

''Understand  me,  Terry,"  said  Burrard,  answering 
this  last  sneer  rather  earnestly.  "I  don't  mean  to  say 
Felicia  goes  much  further  than  some  of  our  own  frisky 
matrons  do.  A  flirt  she  is  d  outrance — she  would  flirt 
with  her  own  chasseur  if  no  better  game  offered.  Be- 
yond that,  scandal  goeth  not.  Di  Venturini  is  most 
assuredly  a  man  who  can  take  care  of  his  own,  a  dead 
shot,  and  a  noted  duelist.  Madame  is  also  most  as- 
suredly his  fiancee.  She  has  an  ame  damnee,  who 
goes  about  with  her  everywhere — the  widow  of  an 
English  curate,  and  propriety  itself  in  crape  and  bom- 
bazine. But  she  takes  men's  presents,  fools  them  to 
the  top  of  their  bent,  cleans  them  out,  and  throws  them 
over,  with  as  little  remorse  as  I  throw  away  this 
smoked-out  cigar.  'One  down,  t'other  come  on,'  that's 
the  fair  danseuse's  motto." 

There  was  some  bitterness  in  Burrard's  tone.  Evi- 
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dently  he  was  one  of  the  ''cleaned  out  and  thrown 
over/'   He  arose  as  he  spoke  and  looked  at  his  watch; 

''Have  you  dined,  Dennison  ?  Because  I  have 
ordered  

"Thanks — I  dined  two  hours  ago.  Don't  let  me  de- 
tain you,  Burrard,  and  good  night/' 

He  went  slowly  up  to  his  room,  his  face  keeping 
that  set,  stern  look.  " 

"She  has  no  father,  no  brother  to  take  her  part;  T 
may  be  that  to, her,  if  I  may  be  no  more.  If  Burrard's* 
story  be  true,  then  it  is  high  timje  some  one  went  t5 
the  rescue." 

His  own  words  came  back  to  him.  Had  the  time* 
come  already  for  him  to  defend  her  against  the  hus- 
band she  loved,  and  for  whom  she  had  jilted  hini?' 
He  knew  Eric  well — knew  how  recklessly,  insanely, 
tore  every  passion  to  tatters — knew  how  little  hold' 
principle  or  fidelity  had  upon  him,  knew  him  weaker/ 
more  unstable  than  water,  selfish  to  the  core,  regard- 
less of  all  consequences  where  his  own  fancies  were 
concerned.  And  into  the  keeping  of  sucfi  a  man  as  this 
little  Crystal's  whole  heart  and  life  had  been  given. 

"If  he  is  false  to  her,"  Terry  ground  out  betwe^i^' 
his  set  teeth,  "I'll  kill  him  with  my  own  hand.  Onl^* 
one  short  month  his  wife,  and  neglected,  forsakdh' 
already.  Oh,  my  little  Crystal !  My  little,  pretty,  innci-' 
cent  Crystal!"  ''^'^ 

He  remembered  his  words  to  her  on  b<»^  weddiiigf' 
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day.  /'If  you  are  ever  in  trouble — if  you  ever  need  a 
friend,  promise  to  send  for  me."  She  had  not  sent, 
poor  child!  but  she  had  not  forgotten  those  words,  he 
knew.  He  would  go  to  her — go  at  once.  While  Eric 
was  kind  she  had  not  needed  him — Eric  had  tired  of 
her,  was  on  with  another  love  before  the  honeymoon 
had  waned — she  needed  him  now.  Yes,  he  would  go 
at  once — to-morrow — by  fair  means  or  foul,  Eric  must 
be  made  to  quit  Paris ;  and  that  painted  sorceress,  who 
\yrought  men's  ruin,  must  be  forced  to  give  back  his 
allegiance  to  his  wife.  He  should  not  neglect  her 
and  break  her  heart  with  impunity. 

That  night  Terry  Dennison  spent  tossing  feverishly 
on  his  bed,  listening  to  the  lashing  rain,  and  chilly, 
whistling,  February  wind.  Before  the  dark,  murky 
day  had  fairly  broken  he  was  at  the  London  Bridge 
station — at  nightfall  he  was  in  Paris. 

*  Hi  >|c  3j«.  *  He 

The  February  weather,  so  bleakly  raw  in  London, 
was  brilliant  with  sunshine,  sparkling  with  crisp,  clear 
fx.ost  here  in  Paris.  The  great  avenues  of  the  Bois 
an<i  Champs  Elysees  might  be  leafless,  but  the  hoar- 
frost sparkled  in  the  early  sunshine  like  silver,  the 
icicles  glittered  like  pendent  jewels,  and  the  bright, 
glad  life,  that  never  under  the  Parisian  sky  grows  dull, 
was  at  its  brightest. 

On  this  night  that  brought  Dennison  to  Paris,  gas- 
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light  had  taken  the  place  of  sunlight,  and  seemed  to 
his  eyes,  accustomed  to  London  fog  and  dreariness,  no 
whit  less  dazzling.  The  bright  streets  were  thronged 
— -the  huge  front  of  the  Hotel  du  Louvre  was  all  a 
glitter  of  gaslights  as  his  fiacre  whirled  up,  and  de- 
posited him  and  his  portmanteau  at  the  entrance. 

"Can  I  have  a  room?"  he  asked  the  clerk. 

''Mais  oui,  monsieur''  was  the  answer;  "there  is 
one  room  at  monsieur's  service,  but  it  is  au  cinquieme 
numere  quatre-vingts  douse/' 

Monsieur  did  not  care ;  he  prepared  to  mount,  turned 
back  and  asked: 

"Lord  and  Lady  Dynely  are  here?'' 

"Certainly,  monsieur.  Their  apartments  are  au 
premier,  lately  vacated  by  his  Serene  Highness  Mon- 
sieur le  Due  " 

Terry  ascended  to  his  cockloft,  with  a  gravely  medi- 
tative face.  Were  they  at  home  he  wondered?  Was 
she?  And  how  would  Eric  receive  him?  If  what  Bur- 
rard  said  be  true,  it  did  not  much  matter — his  and 
Eric's  day  of  reckoning  had  come. 

At  that  very  hour,  in  one  of  her  gorgeous  suite  of 
rooms.  Lady  Dynely  sat,  quite  alone.  Alone,  ah,  poor 
Crystal !  When  was  she  not  alone  now  ?  She  sat,  or. 
rather,  crouched,  on  the  wide  velvet-cushioned  window 
sill,  overlooking  the  brilliant,  busy  quadrangle  below, 
where  flowers  bloomed  in  great  tubs,  and  tall  palms 
stood  dark  under  the  glass  roof,  heedless  of  how  she 
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crushed  her  pretty  dinner  dress  of  blue  silk,  the  hue 
of  her  eyes.  The  soft  blond  hair  fell  loose  and  half 
curled  over  her  shoulders.  What  did  it  matter  ?  Eric 
was  not  here  to  see — Eric  was  never  here  now  it 
seemed  to  her.  What  she  wore,  how  she  looked,  had 
ceased  to  interest  Eric.  He  cared  for  her  no  more — 
after  the  deluge. 

Her  very  attitude  as  she  sat,  huddled  up  here,  was 
full  of  hopeless,  pathetic  pain.  The  street  lamps  flared 
full  upon  the  pretty,  youthful  face — youthful  still, 
childish  no  longer.  She  had  eaten  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  and  its  fruit  had  been  bitterer  than  death. 
All  the  3weet,  childlike,  surprised  innocence  of  the  soft 
fair  face,  that  made  half  its  charm,  was  gone — its 
peachlike,  dimpled  outline  had  grown  sharp,  the  pearly 
fairness  had  turned  to  fixed  pallor — its  delicate  wild- 
rose  bloom  had  entirely  faded — the  tender  turquoise 
eyes  had  taken  a  look  of  patient  despair,  very  sad  to 
see.  Not  six  weeks  a  bride,  and  the  wife's  despair 
shining  from  the  sad,  sweet  eyes  already. 

Her  cheek  was  pressed  against  the  cool  glass;  her 
hands — from  one  of  which  her  wedding  ring  slipped, 
so  wasted  it  had  grown — were  loosely  clasped  in  her 
lap;  her  tired  eyes  watched  listlessly  the  crowds  that 
passed,  the  many  vehicles  that  flashed  up  to  the  great 
doorway,  and  flashed  away  again.  Her  mind  was  as 
listless  as  her  looks.  She  had  been  alone  for  two 
hours — two  weeks  it  seemed  to  her.    She  did  not  care 
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to  read,  she  could  not  go  out,  she  could  not  call  in  her 
maid  and  talk  to  her,  and  there  was  no  one  else  she 
knew.  For  Eric— well,  the  largest  of  the  small  hours 
would  bring  Eric  home — perhaps. 

Suddenly  she  started.  From  a  fiacre  that  had  just 
drawn  up  a  man  leaped  out.  The  lamplight  fell  upon 
him  for  a  second,  and  Crystal's  heart  leaped.  Big, 
broad-shouldered,  ruddy,  bearded,  in  the  familiar 
round  hat  and  suit  of  tweed— how  much  it  looked  like 
Terry.  Oh,  to  see  Terry  once  more — ;dear  old,  ever- 
kind  Terry!  oh,  to  see  any  of  them  from  home — even 
sharp  Elizabeth  Jane  or  snappish  old  Belinda.  What  a 
long,  long  time  it  seemed  since  her  wedding  day! 

Her  wedding  day!  It  was  only  six  weeks — six  little 
weeks,  and  how  happy  she  had  been !  That  day,  with 
all  its  details,  returned  to  her  with  a  pang  of  remem- 
brance that  pierced  her  heart.  She  recalled  Terry's 
parting  words  with  strange  vividness  now— in  all  these 
weeks  she  had  never  thought  of  them  before. 

*lf,  in  the  time  that  is  coming,  you  are  ever  in  trou- 
ble, if  you  are  ever  in  need  of  a  friend,  will  you 
send  for  me?  AH  our  lives  we  have  been  as  brother 
and  sister — by  the  memory  of  that  bond  between  us, 
let  me  be  the  one  to  help  you  if  you  ever  stand  in 
need.'' 

She  had  laughed  in  her  happy  incredulity  then — ah, 
how  true  his  words  had  come.    But  she  could  never^ 
3end  for  liiui,  or  for  any  one  on  earth ;  her  trouble  was . 
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a  trouble  she  could  only  take  to  the  good  God.  He 
alone  could  befriend  her  here.  How  had  the  change 
come  about — was  she  to  blame?  She  could  not  tell. 
Her  mind  went  over,  in  a  dazed,  helpless  sort  of  way, 
all  her  brief  married  life,  and  the  fault  had  not  been 
hers — that  she  knew.  They  had  been  so  happy  in  Brit- 
tany, so  intensely  happy — with  a  happiness  that,  as  a 
quaint  English  writer  says,  ''Spread  out  thin,  might 
have  covered  comfortably  their  whole  lives.''  They 
had  been  happy — intensely — for  one  week ;  happy  in  a 
more  moderate  degree,  on  Eric's  part,  the  second. 
The  third  set  in  with  steady,  drizzling  rain,  and  wild, 
wintry  winds,  and  before  its  close  the  bridegroom  was 
yawning  in  the  face  of  the  bride.  He  was  as  fond  of 
Crystal  as  ever,  no  doubt,  but  four  days  of  incessant 
rain  in  a  dull  Breton  town  are  apt  to  be  trying  to  the 
frivolous  masculine  mind. 

''Oh,  I  say,  Chris,"  Eric  said,  with  a  prolonged  yawn, 
"this  is  awfully  slow,  you  know.  I  can't  stand  much 
more  of  St.  Malo  and  this  infernal  weather— upon  my 
word  I  can't.  It's  a  beastly  dull  hole  at  any  time;  a 
fortnight's  as  long  as  any  rational  being  could  survive 
it.   I  say,  let's  go  to  Paris." 

If  Eric  had  said,  "Let  us  go,  like  Hans  Pfaal,  up  to 
the  moon  in  a  balloon,  and  live  there,"  Crystal  would 
have  looked  up  in  her  lord's  handsome,  bored  face, 
with  blue  eyes  of  adoring  delight,  put  on  her  things, 
and  gone.    Paris,  or  St.  Malo,  or  the  moon,  were  all 
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alike  to  this  worshiping,  little  three-weeks  wife.  Next 
day  they  came  to  Paris,  and  Crystal's  troubles  began. 
The  first  four  days  all  was  well.  He  drove  with  her  in 
the  Bois,  his  vanity  tickled  by  the  profound  admiration 
her  delicate,  blond  loveliness  everywhere  excited.  He 
took  her  to  the  Louvre,  to  the  Tuileries,  to  a  ball  at 
the  English  embassy,  to  a  dinner  at  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle's. 

The  fourth  evening  was  windy  and  wet;  she  had  a 
slight  headache,  and  could  not  go  out.  Eric  was  to 
dine  at  the  Jockey  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
After  dinner,  with  a  couple  of  friends,  he  went  to 
the  Varietes  to  see  Felicia  in  her  new  piece,  **The 
Golden  Witch."  He  went,  and  Crystal's  doom  was 
sealed. 

*'It's  rather  odd,"  Eric  said,  as  he  and  his  friends 
took  their  places  in  the  stalls,  *'that  Tve  never  seen  this 
celebrated  Felicia.  She  had  finished  her  engagement 
and  left  London  before  I  came.  Is  she  really  the  great 
irresistible  she's  called 

*'Ah!  wait  until  you  see,"  one  of  his  companions 
answered.  "If  you  are  made  of  anything  like  the  in- 
flammable materials  I  wot  of  of  old,  one  flash  from  her 
black  eyes  will  finish  you." 

Eric  laughed. 

"We  have  changed  all  that,  mon  ami.  I  have  out- 
lived my  taste  for  black  beauties,  and  can  defy  all  the 
sorceresses  that  ever  bounded  before  the  footlights." 
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There  was  a  glow  at  his  heart  as  he  said  it.  A  vision 
rose  up  before  him,  of  the  pure,  sweet  face,  crowned 
w^ith  its  halo  of  pale-gold  hair,  that  he  had  left  at 
home.  Ah,  yes!  these  dark  daughters  of  the  e;arth  had 
had  their  day — he  was  his  little  white  wife's  forever 
now.  Then  the  curtain  rose,  and  the  '^La  Sorciere 
d'Or,''  in  a  triumphant  burst  of  music,  bounded  before 
them.  The  lights  flashed  up,  a  thunder  of  welcome 
shook  the  house,  their  favorite  was  smiling  and  kissing 
hands  to  her  friends.  Eric  Dyneiy  looked  with  critical 
eyes.  Her  scant  drapery  was  as  if  woven  of  cloth  of 
gold — she  seemed  robed  in  a  sunburst.  Her  magnifi- 
cent black  hair  fell  in  a  rippling  shower  to  her  slim 
waist,  clasped  back  with  brilliants.  The  great,  dark 
Southern  eyes  seemed  to  outflash  the  diamonds.  What- 
ever her  age,  under  the  gaslights  she  did  not  look  a  day 
over  eighteen. 

*'By  Jove,''  Eric  said,  his  breath  fairly  taken  away; 
"she's  handsome,  Argyll!" 

Argyll  smiled. 

''Look  out  for  your  countercharm,  old  fellow.  The 
fair  Felicia  slays,  and  spares  not.  She  is  handsome — 
yes,  as  a  tigress  or  panther  is  handsome — and  as  merci- 
less.^' 

She  danced — it  was  the  very  poetry  of  grace  and 
motion.  She  sang — and  her  magnificent  contralto 
filled  the  building.  It  was  the  merest  trifle  of  a  play, 
but  she  threw  herself  with  wonderful  abandon  and 
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passion  into  her  part,  carrying  her  audience  with  her. 
At  the  close,  when  the  Golden  Witch  was  tried,  con- 
demned, and  found  guilty  of  witchcraft,  when  she  was 
sentenced  to  be  bound  to  the  stake,  wheathe  sacrificial 
fire  kindled  about  her,  when,  with  wild  agony  and  de- 
spair in  the  beautiful,  ghastly  face,  she  chanted  her 
own  weird  death  song,  a  silence  that  was  painful  and 
oppressive  filled  the  house.  The  mimic  flames  mounted 
high — the  death  song  died  out  in  an  unearthly  wail  of 
anguish  as  the  curtain  fell.  The  '^Golden  Witch"  had 
been  burned  alive. 

''Best  thing  they  could  do  with  her,''  growled  Argyll ; 
^'it's  a  thousand  pities  they  don't  try  it  in  reality. 
There  are  a  good  many  helle  dames  sans  merci  in  this 
one  city,  but  Til  take  my  oath  she's  the  wickedest 
woman  in  Paris.  Wake  up,  Dynely.  On  my  word,  the 
fellow's  in  a  trance  !'^ 

The  theater  shook  with  its  thunders  of  applause. 
''Felicia !  Felicia !"  a  hundred  voices  called.  She  came, 
gliding  out  before  them,  smiling  and  bowing  once 
more,  with  a  serpentine  smoothness  of  motion,  a  sup- 
ple grace,  that  was  very  pantheresque.  A  shower  of 
bouquets  were  flung  upon  the  stage — then  with  a  last 
brilliant  smile  she  vanished,  and  everybody  arose  to 
go- 

"Will  you  come  behind  and  be  presented,  Dynely?'' 
his  friend  said;  "you  rather  look  as  if  you'd  like  it. 
I  have  the  entree.    There's  to  be  a  supper,  and  Fe- 
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licia's  little  suppers  are  things  to  dream  of.  She  and 
I  are  old  acquaintances,"  he  laughed  as  he  lit  his  cigar; 
*^any  friend  of  mine  is  sure  of  a  welcome/' 

To  turn  from  the  voice  of  the  tempter  was  an  act 
of  self-sacrifice  Eric  had  never  striven  to  do  in  his 
life.  He  did  not  strive  now.  Certainly  he  would  go 
and  be  presented  to  the  adorable  Felicia. 

"By  Jove!  Argyll,  old  fellow,  she  is  a  stunner,  and 
no  mistake,'' he  said. 

So  they  went,  and  the  lovely  Felicia,  all  smiles  and 
darkling,  sparkling  glances,  proffered  her  hospitality 
to  Mr.  Argyll's  friend.  Eric  accepted.  For  one  in- 
stant the  pale,  slumbering  face  of  his  wife  arose  before 
him  reproachfully,  but  he  put  the  thought  impatiently 
away.  She  was  asleep  long  agc^ — what  odds  would  an 
hour  or  two  make  to  her  to-morrow.  It  was,  as  Argyll 
had  said,  a  chef  d'ceuvre  of  a  supper — the  cuisine,  per- 
fection— ^the  guests  the  wittiest,  cleverest  men,  the 
most  beautiful  and  successful  actresses  in  Paris.  And 
in  a  state  of  wild  intoxication,  that  came  more  from 
Felicia's  smiles  and  looks  than  her  sparkling  wines, 
Eric  reached  his  rooms  as  the  new  day  grew  gray  in 
the  east.  Next  morning — as  if  by  chance — they  met 
in  the  Bois — Lord  Dynely  on  horseback,  Felicia  in  a 
fairy  chariot,  drawn  by  two  coal-black  Arabs,  handling 
the  lines  like  "Four-in-hand  Fossbrooke"  himself. 
The  brilliant  smiles  and  glances  were  showered  on 
Lord  Dynely  once  more  in  dazzling  profusion — ^he  be- 
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came  her  attendant  cavalier,  and  they  took  the  Bois 
in  dashing  style,  the  observed  of  all  observers.  In  a 
delicious  hat — a  work  of  art  in  itself — behind  a  flimsy 
dotted  veil,  madame  still  looked  eighteen — no  more. 
Her  violet  velvets,  her  rich  sables,  set  off  her  dusk 
beauty  v^ell ;  all  eyes  followed  her,  very  audible  French 
exclamations  of  admiration  reached  her  gratified  ears. 
Hats  flew  off  at  her  approach — gentlemen  innumerable 
salaamed  before  her,  and  the  graceful  head  bent  like 
a  queen^s  to  it  all.  Ladies  looked  on  the  other  side,  it 
was  true — but  what  would  you?  She  was  a  dancer, 
and  men  adored  her— two  unforgivable  sins  in  their 
eyes;  a  coquette  of  the  first  water — further  than  that 
slander  itself  would  not  go.  The  sheep  dog — the  de- 
mure-faced curate's  widow — occupied  the  other  side, 
as  they  flew  along  down  the  great  wooded  drive  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne. 

And  little  Crystal's  doom  was  sealed !  Neglect,  cold- 
ness, impatience — there  was  nothing  left  for  her  but 
these.  Evening  after  evening,  upon  one  pretext  or  an- 
other, he  was  absent;  evening  after  evening  she  sat 
while  the  long,  dragging,  miserable  hours  wore  by, 
and  waited,  waited,  waited,  for  one  who  did  not  come. 
Many  madnesses  of  this  sort  had  held  him  before,  but 
none  so  utterly,  recklessly  mad  as  this.  What  did  it 
mean?  What  had  she  done?  She  could  not  under- 
stand the  change  in  him.  Was  Eric  growing  tired 
of  her  already?    The  childish  blue  eyes  would  lift  to 
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his  face  in  bewildered,  pathetic  questioning,  the  child- 
ish lips  would  quiver.  He  could  not  meet  those  glances. 
He  avoided  her  more  and  more — her  meek,  uncom^ 
plaining  patience  was  the  keenest  reproach  she  could 
make.  Then  the  bewildered  questioning  died  out  of 
the  eyes,  and  a  dark  despair  took  its  place.  Even  to 
her,  secluded  as  a  nun,  vague  rumors  of  the  truth  came. 
Eric  had  tired  of  her — another  woman  had  caught 
his  eye  and  fancy.  All  was  over  for  her.  ^^Milor's" 
infatuation  for  the  actress  was  the  gossip  of  the  very 
servants,  the  magnificent  presents  he  gave  her,  his  con- 
stant attendance  upon  her;  and  in  some  way  it  all 
floated  to  Crystal's  ears.  Her  own  maid  looked  upon 
her  with  pitying  eyes — ^all  Paris  knew  that  she  was^  a 
bride  forsaken  before  the  honeymoon  had  waned.  She 
uttered  no  word  of  complaint — no  reproach,  only  the 
color  died  out  of  her  face,  the  light  from  her  eyes — 
to  her  it  was  death — her  life  had  come  to  an  end — just 
that 

She  sat  alone  this  evening  as  usual — she  was  always 
alone  now.  She  accepted  no  invitations — she  received 
no  visitors.  But  there  was  a  visitor  for  her  to-night, 
however,  a  tall  gentleman,  at  whom  Marie,  the  maid, 
cast  glances  of  admiration  as  she  announced  him. 
Crystal  arose,  bewildered,  from  the  window — she  had 
not  caught  the  name.  Under  the  light  of  the  chan- 
delier her  visitor  stood,  and  a  great  cry  of  amaze- 
ment and  delight  filled  the  room. 
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'Terry!"  she  cried;  '*oh,  Terry!" 

She  rushed  forward,  and  fairly  flung  her  arms 
around  his  neck.  She  was  so  utterly  lonely,  so  home- 
sick and  desolate,  poor  child,  and  Terry  was  the  big 
brother  who  had  always  been  so  good  to  her — nothing 
else. 

His  face  flushed  under  the  swift  caress.  Then  she 
recollected  herself,  and  let  him  go,  and  put  back  her 
loose,  falling  hair  in  blushing  confusion. 

*T — it  was  so  sudden,  and  I — I  am  so  glad  to  see 
a  face  from  home.  Sit  down,  Terry.  When  did  you 
come,  and  how  are  they  all  ?" 

Her  fingers  laced  and  unlaced  nervously.  Her  lips 
trembled  like  the  lips  of  a  child  about  to  cry.  She 
had  grown  nervous  and  hysterical  of  late  from  being 
so  much  alone  with  her  misery,  and  the  sight  of  Terry 
had  unnerved  her. 

''All  well,"  he  answered  cheerily;  "at  least,  I've  not 
been  down  at  the  vicarage,  but  I  had  a  letter  from 
Linda  a  week  ago.  I  told  them  I  was  going  to  cross 
over  and  look  you  up,  and  they  sent  no  end  of  love  and 
all  that." 

Then  there  was  a  pause — a  painful  one.  The  color 
had  faded  out  of  her  face,  and  it  looked  bluish-white 
against  the  crimson  velvet  back  of  her  chair.  Good 
heavens !  Terry  thought,  with  a  thrill  of  pain  and  anger, 
how  changed  she  was,  how  thin,  how  worn,  how  pallid. 
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But  he  made  no  mention  of  her  looks,  he  only  asked  in 
a  constrained  sort  of  voice : 

"Eric  is  well,  I  hope?'' 

''Oh,  yes,  thank  you!" 

Her  voice  faltered  as  she  repeated  the  old  formula. 
Again  there  was  silence.  Terry  was  not  a  good  one  for 
making  conversation,  and  silence  was  little  Crystal's 
forte. 

'Is  Eric  not  at  home?"  he  ventured  after  that  un- 
easy pause. 

"No,"  she  answered,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  rings  she 
was  unconsciously  twisting  round  and  round;  *'he  is 
dining  out.  It — it  is  a  bachelor  party.  He  could  not 
take  me." 

"And  what  business  has  he  at  bachelor  parties  nowf' 
rose  to  Terry's  lips;  but  he  repressed  it.  She  was  going 
to  say  something,  he  saw— the  sensitive  color  was 
coming  and  going  in  her  face — something  that  she 
found  hard  to  say.    It  came  out  at  last  hurriedly. 

"Terry !  I  wish  you,  would  take  me  to  the  theater 
to-night." 

"Crystal!" 

"To  the  Varietes.  I — I  want  to  go.  I  must  go!" 
She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  and  they  flashed  for  a  mo- 
ment. "I  have  wanted  to  go  all  this  week.  Will  you 
take  me  to-night?" 

He  set  his  lips.  She  had  heard  then.  He  asked  no 
questions — he  made  no  reply. 
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''Don't  refuse  me,  Terry/'  she  pleaded,  and  the  sweet 
lips  trembled.  ''You  never  did  refuse  me  anything— 
don't  begin  now.  I  want  to  go — oh,  so  much !  I  want 
to  see — that  woman.'* 

The  wifely  hatred  and  jealousy  she  felt  for  "that 
woman''  were  in  the  bitterness  with  which  she  pro- 
nounced the  two  words.  It  was  hard  to  refuse  her — 
but  Terry  sat  silent  and  troubled  still. 

"I  would  do  anything  for  you,  Crystal,"  hQ  said  at 
length;  "but  this— is  this  best?" 

"I  want  to  go- — I  will  go,"  she  said  passionately, 
turning  away.  "I  did  not  think  you  would  refuse, 
Terry  Dennison." 

"I  have  not  refused.  Crystal,"  he  answered  gently. 
"Of  course  I  will  take  you,  with  pleasure,  since  you 
wish  it.  There  is  plenty  of  time,  too.  While  you  put 
on  your  mantle  and  gloves,  I  will  go  and  secure  a  box 
— if  one  is  to  be  had." 

She  gave  him  a  grateful  glance. 

"You  were  always  good  to  me,  Terry,"  she  repeated 
softly. 

He  sighed  to  himself  as  he  left  her.  So  changed, 
so  changed !  and  she  was  as  dear  to  him  as  ever.  The 
hottest  anger  he  had  ever  felt  against  any  living  man, 
he  felt  to-night  against  Lady  Dynely's  son. 

She  dressed  without  the  aid  of  her  maid — dressed 
hurriedly,  and  stood  all  ready  as  Dennison  reappeared. 

"It  is  all  right,  Lady  Dyncly,"  he  said,  in  his  cheery 
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voice;  ''by  great  good  luck  there  was  one  unoccupied 
box,  and  I  got  it.    Our  fiacre  is  at  the  door/' 

She  slipped  her  gloved  hand  within  his  arm  and  went 
down;  she  was  trembling  witfi  nervous  excitement,  he 
could  feel.  She  had  never  seen  this  beautiful,  wicked 
actress,  who  had  charmed  her  darling  from  her — she 
had  never  dared  speak  of  her  to  Eric,  and  he  had  never 
offered  to  take  her  anywhere.  He  igiight  be  angry 
when  he  heard  of  this — she  had  no  intention  of  con- 
cealing it  from  him — but  she  must  see  her,  she  must. 
She  must  look  upon  the  face  fair  enough  to  take  the 
bridegroom  from  his  bride  before  the  honeymoon  was 
at  an  end. 

The  house  was  full  when  they  reached  it — a  glitter- 
ing horseshoe  of  faces  and  toilets  and  gaslight  and 
perfume  and  fluttering  fans.  She  sank  into  her  seat 
and  drew  back  behind  the  curtain.  The  play  had  be- 
gun, and  ''La  Sorciere  d'Or,"  in  her  dark,  insolent,  tri- 
umphant beauty  and  dazzling  raiment  was  on  the  stage, 
electrifying  the  audience  by  her  passionate  power. 

Crystal  looked  at  her  and  turned  sick,  sick  at  heart, 
sick  with  despair.  Yes,  she  was  beautiful — terribly, 
brilliantly  beautiful — insolently,  demoniacally  beauti- 
ful, it  seemed  to  her.  Her  voice  was  like  silver,  her 
eyes  like  dusk  stars;  and  Eric  worshiped  beauty  in  all 
things,  and  this  woman — this,  was  her  rival.  She 
turned  away  in  sick,  mute  despair  as  the  curtain  fell. 
What  power  iiad  she  to  hold  him  against  a  glittering 
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enchantress  like  this.  At  that  moment  a  party  of  gen- 
tlemen entered  the  box  opposite;  she  gave  a  quick, 
gasping  cry — one  of  them  was  her  husband. 

He  had  been  dining  and  wining  evidently.  His  fair, 
girl's  complexion  was  flushed — his  blue  eyes  glittered 
with  excitement.  He  leaned  back  and  swept  the  house 
with  his  glass — she  shrank  tremblingly  farther  from 
sight.  Terry,  too,  drew  back— Terry,  whose  face  wore 
a  look  Crystal  had  never  seen  it  wear  before. 

The  curtain  rose  on  the  second  act.  Lord  Dynely's 
double-barrels  turned  from  the  people  to  the  players. 
She  was  on  the  stage  once  more — his  opera  glass  de- 
voured her.  He  lay  back  and  stared  immovably  all 
through  the  act.  When  at  its  close  loud  plaudits  rang 
through  the  house,  his  kidded  hands  applauded  to  the 
echo.  She  appeared— floral  showers,  as  usual,  rained 
upon  her.  Crystal  did  not  look  at  her  now— her  fasci- 
nated eyes  were  riveted  upon  her  husband.  She  saw 
him  lean  forward,  a  smile  on  his  handsome  face — saw 
him  take  a  little  bouquet  of  fairy  roses  and  geranium 
leaves  from  his  bottonhole  and  fling  it  to  the  actress. 
Crystal  gave  a  little  gasping  cry  of  sheer  physical  pain. 
She  had  formed  that  little  bouquet — she  had  pinned  it 
into  his  buttonhole  as  she  had  kissed  him  good-by  four 
hours  ago.  And  now  the  actress  lifted  it — lifted  it 
from  amid  hosts  of  others,  pressed  it  to  her  lips- 
flashed  one  lightning  glance  at  the  fair-haired  English- 
man in  the  box  above,  and  disappeared. 
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**You  stand  well  with  the  Felicia,  Dynely/'  one  of 
the  party,  a  compatriot  of  Eric's,  said,  with  a  loud 
laugh.  '*She  selects  your  bouquet  from  all  that  pyra- 
mid. Lucky  beggar !  We  poor  devils  stand  no  chance 
against  such  a  curled  darling  of  the  gods." 

The  third  act  finished — the  Golden  Witch  died  at 
the  stake,  singing  her  wondrous  funeral  song.  The 
play  was  over. 

''And  rd  like  to  be  the  one  to  fire  the  fagots, 

by^  Terry  ground  out  between  his  set  teeth.  Then 

he  leaned  over  and  spoke  to  his  companion,  ''Are  yoil 
tired,  Crystal  ?  You  look  pale,"  he  said^ — so  gently  he 
said  it. 

She  was  more  than  pale;  her  very  lips  were  color- 
less ;  but  she  lifted  her  grateful,  hopeless  eyes,  and  re- 
peated the  old  foolish  formula: 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you." 

"  'The  Golden  Witch'  is  finished.  There  is  a  grand 
new  ballet — do  you  care  to  wait  to  see  it?"  he  asked 
again. 

"I  will  wait,  Terry,  if  you  please." 

She  did  not  care  for  the  ballet;  she  would  not  see 
it  at  all,  very  likely;  but  Eric  was  yonder — her  Eric — 
her  husband — and  while  she  could  sit  and  watch  him, 
this  place  was  better  than  any  other  in  Paris. 

But  presently  Eric  got  up,  left  his  box,  and  went 
away.  There  was  rather  a  long  interval  before  the 
ballet.    People  chatted,  flirted,  laughed,  discussed  the 
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play  and  Felicia,  and  presently  there  was  a  stir,  and  a 
bustle  and  a  sensation  amid  them  all. 

Every  glass  in  the  house  turned  to  one  box  as  the 
curtain  rose  and  the  new  ballet  began.  Terry  and 
Crystal  looked,  too. 

In  that  stage  box  the  star  of  the  night  sat.  Madame 
Felicia,  in  elegant  full  dress,  ablaze  with  diamonds, 
lay  back  in  her  chair,  wielding  a  fan  with  the  grace  of  a 
Castilian  donna,  and  listening,  with  a  smile  on  her  per- 
fect lips,  to  the  whispered  words  of  the  man  who  bent 
over  her.  He  stooped  so  low  that  his  blond  hair  min- 
gled with  her  jetty  tresses.  The  little  knot  of  fairy 
roses  nestled  in  these  ebon  locks;  and  the  tall  cavalier 
who  bent  so  closely,  so  devotedly,  was  Eric,  Lord 
Dynely. 

Crystal  could  bear  no  more.  With  a  great  sob,"  she 
turned  to  Dennison,  and  held  out  her  hands. 

''Oh,  Terry,''  the  poor  child  said,  ''take  me  home!" 

He  did  not  speak  a  word.  He  arose,  wrapped  her 
cloak  around  her,  drew  her  hand  within  his  arm,  and 
led  her  out  of  the  theater.  In  the  fiacre  she  fell  back 
in  a  corner  and  hid  her  face  from  the  pitiless  glare  of 
the  streets.  No  word  was  spoken  all  the  way — what 
was  to  be  said  ?   Both  knew  the  worst. 

He  conducted  her  to  her  own  door,  still  dead  silent. 
There  he  paused,  took  both  her  hands  and  held  them  in 
his  strong,  friendly  clasp,  while  he  looked  down  in 
the  droopiag,  heartbroken  face. 
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''Keep  up  heart,  little  Crystal/'  lie  said;  'Til  fetch 
iEric  home  in  an  hour/' 

She  laid  her  cold  cheek  down  for  a  second  on  the 
warm,  tru€  hands. 

"Dear  old  Terry she  said  softly.  Then  he  let  her 
go,  and  the  velvet-hung  door  closed  behind  her. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TO  SAVE  HER  HUSBAND. 

And  this  was  hpw  it  had  ended.  Only  five  weeks 
married — and  he  had  wearied  of  her  already — a  newer, 
more  brilliant  beauty  had  won  him  from  her.  Terry 
had  known  it  would  come — known  it  from  the  first,  but 
not  so  soon — good  Heaven!  not  so  soon.  He  made 
his  way  to  the  street,  the  hottest,  fiercest  wrath  he  had 
ever  felt  against  any  human  being  burning  in  his  heart 
against  Eric  Dynely.  How  she  had  changed — what  a 
pale  shadow  of  the  lovely,  happy  face  she  had  taken 
to  the  altar  last  New  Year's  Day.  What  a  pitiful, 
crushed,  heartbroken  look  the  sweet,  childish  eyes  wore. 
If  she  could  have  loved  him — if  he  could  have  won 
her — if  Eric  had  never  come  between  them,  how  happy 
he  could  have  made  her !  He  would  have  made  her  life 
so  blessed,  she  would  have  been  all  his  own  in  time,  be- 
yond the  power  of  any  man  to  come  between  them. 
With  a  sort  of  groan  he  broke  off.  His  she  was  not, 
his  she  could  never  be.  Eric  must  return  to  her  or  she 
would  die — the  whole  story  was  told  in  that. 

''He  shall  return  to  her/'  Terry  said  inwardly,  set- 
ting his  teeth,  ''or  I  will  know  the  reason  why.'' 

He  did  not  pause  a  moment — he  hurried  at  once  to 
the  theater.  The  l^allet  was  but  just  ended — the  people 
were  pouring  forth,  but  nowhere  among  them  did  he 
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see  Eric.  At  length  in  the  crowd  he  espied  a  man  he 
knew,  one  of  the  four  who  had  first  entered  with  him 
he  was  seeking,  and  he  make  his  way  to  him  and  tapped 
him  famiHarly  on  the  shoulder. 

''Boville,  old  boy,''  he  said,  with  the  Briton's  cus-. 
tomary  curt  greeting,  ^'how  are  you  ?" 

Mr.  Boville  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  opened  two 
small,  sleepy-looking  eyes. 

''What,  Dennison!  what,  Terry!  you  here!  thought 
you  were  at  Aldershot.  Awfully  glad  to  see  you  all 
the  same." 

'Tm  looking  for  Eric/'  Terry  responded,  plunging 
at  once  into  his  subject.  ^'He  came  in  with  you. 
Where  is  he  now?" 

"Yes,  he  came  in  with  me,"  Boville  said,  with  a  faint, 
weary  little  laugh.  "Where  is  he  now?  In  much 
pleasanter  company,  dear  boy — driving  home  with  Ma- 
dame Felicia.  Intoxicating  creature  that — eh,  Terry? 
And  weally,  on  my  word,  you  know,"  lisped  Mr.  Bo- 
ville, raising  his  white  eyebrows,  "Dynely  is  altogether 
the  spooniest  fellow!" 

"Where  does  Madame  Felicia  live?"  Terry  growled, 
with  a  flash  of  his  eye,  cutting  Mr.  Boville's  drawl  sud- 
denly short. 

The  slow,  sleepy  eyes  opened  again.  Mr.  Boville 
looked  at  Mr.  Dennison  with  a  curiq.us  little  half  smile. 
But  he  gave  Madame  Felicia's  address  readily  enough, 
and  watched  the  big  dragoon  out  of  sight  with  a  shrug. 
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*'Is  Eric  to  be  brought  to  his  senses,  and.  is  Terry 
deputed  to  do  it,  I  wonder?''  he  thought.  so,  then 
Terry  has  quite  the  most  difficult  task  before  him  that 
heavy  dragoon  was  ever  called  upon  to  do." 

Yes,  Terry  was  going  to  bring  him  to  his  senses — 
going  to  bring  him  to  his  wife;  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  he  hailed  a  fiacre,  gave  the  address, 
and  was  whirled  away  through  the  noonday  gaslit  bril- 
liance of  the  boulevards. 

'There's  to  be  a  supper,  no  doubt,"  he  thought.  "Is 
not  Felicia  famous  wherever  she  goes  for  her  after- 
theater  suppers?  Well,  fortune  stands  my  friend  this 
time — I  hold  the  open  sesame  to  her  doors,  and  though 
I  have  never  availed  myself  of  it  before,  by  Jove !  I  will 
to-night." 

His  mind  went  back  to  a  certain  day  two  years  be- 
fore, when  he  had  in  all  probability  saved  Madame  Fe- 
licia's life,  or  at  least  what  was  of  equal  account  to  her, 
her  beauty.  It  was  the  old  story  of  runaway  horses — 
the  lady  rescued  in  the  nick  of  time.  Madame's  pas- 
sion for  spirited  ponies  had,  on  more  occasions  than 
one,  placed  her  pretty  neck  and  graceful  limbs  in 
jeopardy — on  this  occasion  the  runaway  had  become 
altogether  unmanageable,  the  reins  had  been  jerked 
from  her  hands,  and  with  heads  up  and  eyes  flashing, 
they  had  rushed  madly  along.  The  gates  of  a  great 
park  ended  the  road — if  those  gates  were  open  ma- 
dame  still  stood  one  chance,  if  they  were  closed — she 
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shuddered,  intrepid  little  Amazon  as  slie  was,  and  sat 
still  as  death,  and  white  as  marble,  straining  her  eyes 
through  the  whirlwind  of  dust  as  they  flew  along.  The 
park  came  in  sight — the  gates  were  closed!  It  was  just 
at  that  moment  Terry  Dennison,  on  horseback,  came  in 
view.  He  took  in  the  situation  in  an  instant  To  at- 
tempt to  check  the  horses  in  their  mad  career  would 
have  been  useless  now;  they  would  wrench  his  arms 
from  the  sockets  before  they  could  be  stopped.  He 
galloped  up,  hurled  himself  off  his  horse,  and  with 
the  agility  of  a  circus  rider  and  the  strength  of  a  latter- 
day  Samson,  lifted  the  lady  sheer  out  of  the  carriage. 
The  horses  went  headlong  at  the  closed  gates,  shiver- 
ing the  frail  phaeton  to  atoms,  and  Madame  Felicia 
fainted  quietly  away  in  Lieutenant  Dennison's  arms. 

That  was  the  story.  Terry  never  made  capital  of  it, 
but  the  actress  did.  She  was  profoundly  and  greatly 
grateful,  and  to  show  that  gratitude,  made  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  captivate  her  preserver  and  break  his 
heart.  For  once  she  failed,  Mr.  Dennison  was  invul- 
nerable. All  her  cajoleries,  all  her  fascinations,  all  her 
beauty  and  chic,  fell  powerless  on  this  big  dragoon's 
dull  sensibilities.  He  saw  through  her  and  laughed  at 
her  quietly  in  his  sleeve.  What  the  deuce  did  the  little, 
gushing  dancer  mean  making  eyes  at  him  ?  Terry  won- 
dered. He  wasn't  an  elder  son ;  he  didn't  keep  an  open 
account  at  Hunt  &  Roskell's ;  he  had  never  given  any 
one  a  diamond  bracelet  in  his  life.   She  knew  it,  too — • 
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then  what  did  she  mean?  It  was  madame's  way  of 
showing  her  deep  gratitude  to  the  preserver  of  her  fife 
— simply  that.  But  for  Terry  she  would  have  been 
smashed  to  atoms  with  the  phaeton,  her  beauty  ruined, 
her  symmetrical  limbs  broken,  her  occupation  gone. 
She  shuddered  when  she  thought  of  it ;  death  would 
have  been  preferable  to  that.  She  was  grateful,  deeply 
and  truly  grateful,  and  gave  Mr.  Dennison  carte 
blanche  to  come  and  go  as  he  pleased  from  henceforth 
forever.  It  was  a  privilege  for  which  royalty  itself  was 
sighing  just  then,  but  with  the  dull  insensibility  that 
had  always  characterised  him  in  these  things,  Denni- 
son treated  it  and  her  with  the  calmest,  utterest  indif- 
ference. He  liked  her  as  a  dancer,  but  as  a  woman, 
and  in  private  life,  not  any,  thanks.  Terry  did  not 
go  in  for  dancers.  In  short,  Mr.  Dennison  would  not 
be  numbered  among  her  victims,  would  not  lose  his 
head  for  her;  and  madame  saw  and  laughied  good- 
naturedly,  and  gave  it  up  and  respected  him  accord-' 
ingly.  It  would  be  a  refreshing  novelty  to  have  a 
masculine  friend,  a  friend  pure  and  simple,  who  would 
never  be  a  lover,  and  so  she  liked  Dennison  as  honestly, 
as  a  more  honest  woman  might,  and  still  kept  her  doors 
open  to  him.  He  came  at  times  to  those  pleasant,  post- 
opera  suppers,  where  the  cleverest  painters,  the  most 
distinguished  novelists,  the  handsomest  actresses  in 
London  were  to  be  met,  and  was  ever  warmly  wel- 
comed. 
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He  had  known  she  was  in  Paris — -he  had  not  met  her 
for  seven  months,  but  he  had  not  had  the  faintest  inten- 
tion of  calling  upon  her  here.  And  now  he  was  whirl-^ 
ing  along  rapidly  to  her  rooms.  Of  his  welcome  from 
her,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  he  was  sure ;  his  wel- 
come from  Eric  was  much  more  to  the  point  just  at 
present;  and  of  that  he  was  not  at  all  sure. 

''Hang  her!''  Terry  thought,  with  an  inward  growl; 
''hang  all  such  confounded  little  pirates,  cruising  in 
honest  waters,  and  raising  the  devil  wherever  they  go. 
Still,  if  one  goes  there  at  all,  one  must  be  civil,  I  sup- 
pose.'* 

Civil,  accordingly,  Mr.  Dennison  was  when  ushered 
into  the  gemlike  drawing-room  of  Madame  Felicia. 

A  chandelier,  blazing  like  a  mimic  sun  in  the  fres- 
coed ceiling,  made  the  room  one'  sheet  of  golden  light. 
The  walls  were  lined  with  mirrors,  the  windows  hung 
with  satin  and  lace,  the  air  heavy  with  pastilles.  Half 
a  dozen  elegantly  dressed  and  exceptionally  handsome 
women  reclined  in  every  species  of  easy-chair,  with 
attendant  cavaliers.  On  a  low  fauteuil  reclined  the 
great  Felicia  herself,  robed  in  a  cloud  of  translucent 
white.  As  a  rule  she  affected  costly  moires,  stiff  bro- 
cades, heavy  velvets ;  to-night,  crisp,  white  gossamer 
floated  about  the  perfect  form,  richest  lace  draped  the 
arms  and  shoulders,  diamonds  and  opals  glittered  about 
her,  and  pale,  perfumy,  yellow  roses  nestled  in  the 
dead-blue  blackness  of  her  hair.    By  her  side  Lord 
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Dynely  sat,  gazing  at  the  dusky,  languid,  slightly  bored, 
warmly  lovely  face,  as  if  he  could  never  gaze  enough. 
All  started  and  stared  as  the  newcomer  was  announced. 
Unknown  to  all  but  two — most  unlooked  for  by  them 
— Terry  yet  advanced  with  that  ease  that  the  utter 
absence  of  all  vanity,  of  all  self -consciousness,  gives. 

*T  only  reached  Paris  to-night,"  he  said,  ''and  un- 
orthodox as  is  the  hour,  I  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  call.  It  is  seven  months  since  we  met,  madame, 
and  you  will  recollect  that  in  your  goodness  I  hold 
permission  to  visit  you  in  season  and  out  of  season." 

Quite  a  lengthy  and  diplomatic  speech  for  the 
speaker,  but  he  had  prepared  it  in  the  fiacre.  When 
one  deals  with  serpents  one  must  be  subtle.  The  yel- 
low-black eyes  turned  upon  him,  a  light  of  real  pleasure 
in  them;  she  half  arose  and  held  out  her  hand.  She 
was  cordially  pleased  to  see  Terry. 

*'Mr.  Dennison  knows  he  is  always  more  than  wel- 
come— one  does  not  easily  forget  such  service  as  he 
rendered.  How  very  nice  of  you  to  call.  Let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  Lord  Dynely;  but  you  know  him,  per- 
haps?" 

She  looked  doubtfully  at  his  lordship.  Know  him? 
Surely!  for  on  Lord  Dynely's  face  an  unmistakable 
scowl  had  arisen. 

**What  the  devil  brings  you  to  Paris,  Dennison?"  he 
bluntly  demanded ;  **when  did  you  come  ?" 

*'To-night,  mon  chcr — have  you  not  heard  me  say 
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so?  Delighted  to  see  me  does  he  not  look?*'  Terry 
said  gayly,  turning  to  madame. 

''Where  are  you  stopping?'*  Eric  asked,  still  with  a 
scowl 

'1  honor  the  Louvre  with  my  patronage  on  this  occa- 
sion, my  lord/' 

Then  there  was  a  pause.  The  two  men  looked  at 
each  other — one  straight,  level,  searching  glance — ■ 
angry  and  suspicious  on  Eric's  part — stern  and  re- 
solved on  Terry's.  Eric  was  the  first  to  turn  away, 
with  a  shrug,  and  a  slight  contemptuous  laugh. 

''John  Bull  is  ubiquitous!  Go  where  you  will  he 
crops  up  when  you  least  expect  him.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  drawbacks  of  our  civilization." 

"Was  monsieur  at  the  Varietes  to-night?"  madame 
asked  coquettishly.  She  was  not  French,  but  she  af- 
fected the  French  language  as  she  affected  French 
cookery,  French  toilets,  and  French  morals. 

"I  have  had  that  pleasure,"  Terry  responded.  "Ma- 
dame is  irresistible  in  all  things,  but  she  outdoes  her- 
self in  'La  Sorciere  d'Or.'  Shall  we  see  you  in  it  at  the 
Bijou  next  London  season?" 

Felicia  laughed  softly,  and  glanced  up  from  under 
her  black  lashes  at  Lord  Dynely's  gloomy  face. 

"Ah — who  knows  ?  Next  London  season — it  begins 
in  a  month  or  two,  does  it  not  ?  But  who  knows  what 
may  happen  in  a  month  or  two  ?   One  may  be  a  thou- 
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sand  miles  away  from  your  bleak  fogs,  and  easterly 
winds,  and  dull  phlegmatic  stalls  by  that  time.  Mon 
ami,  how  sulky  you  look/'  striking  Dynely  a  blow  with 
her  perfumed  fan.  "As  you  say  in  your  country — a 
penny  for  your  thoughts." 

'They  are  worth  much  more — I  was  thinking  of 
yoit''  he  answered  rather  bitterly. 

''Lord  Dynely  does  me  too  much  honor.  Judging  by 
his  tone  they  must  be  pleasant.    May  I  ask  what?" 

"I  was  wondering  if  there  will  be  any  Madame 
Felicia  to  enchant  the  sleepy  British  stalls  of  the  Bijou 
next  season.  I  was  wondering  if  by  that  time  it  will 
not  be  Her  Excellency,  Madame  la  Princesse  di  Ven- 
turini." 

She  laughed  a  second  time.  His  angry,  jealous  tone, 
which  he  could  not  conceal  if  he  would,  amused  her 
vastly. 

''Who  knows?"  was  her  airy  answer;  "such  droll 
things  happen!  I  am  not  sure,  though,  that  it  would 
be  half  so  pleasant.  They  are  announcing  supper.  Mr. 
Dennison,  will  you  give  me  your  arm?  Lord  Dynely, 
the  most  delightful  of  men,  the  most  gallant  of  gentle- 
men on  ordinary  occasions,  yet  falls  a  prey  at  times  to 
what  I  once  heard  a  countryman  of  his  call  'the  dol- 
drums.' And  I  cannot  endure  people  who  have  the  dol- 
drums !" 

She  laughed  once  more,  softly  and  musically,  and 
showed  dazzlingly  white  teeth.   She  was  a  tri^p  vulgar, 
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this  peerless  Felicia — her  most  ardent  admirers  ad- 
mitted that.  She  smoked,  she  drank  a  great  deal  of 
her  own  champagne — she  had  even  been  known  to 
swear  at  times.  But  she  laughed  well— it  was  one  of 
her  most  telling  points — languidly,  sweetly,  and  very 
often.  What  her  nationality  was  no  one  seemed  ex- 
actly to  know.  English  she  was  not — French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  she  was  not.  There  were  people 
who  hinted  at  Yankee  extraction ;  but  this  madame  her- 
self denied,  furiously  and  angrily  denied.  She  had 
never  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  her  life,  and  never,  never 
would.  She  hated  America.  The  lazy,  topaz  eyes 
flashed  as  she  said  it.  She  would  never  play  in 
America  in  her  life. 

The  ruby  velvet  portieres  were  drawn  aside,  and  they 
filed  in  by  twos  into  the  adjoining  dining  room.  Here, 
too,  the  light  was  vivid  as  noonday,  and  beneath  the 
mimic  sun  of  gas  a  table  glittered  that  was  a  vision. 
Tall  epergnes  of  frosted  silver  filled  with  rarest  hot- 
house flowers,  slender  glasses  of  waxy  camellias  from 
the  greenery  of  a  duke,  rarest,  costliest  grapes,  peaches, 
and  pears. 

There  was  a  brief  pause  in  the  gay  hum  of-  conversa- 
tion as  they  sat  down.  Felicia's  cook  was  a  chef  of 
the  first  water — his  works  of  art  were  best  appreciated 
by  silence.  For  her  wines — was  not  every  famous 
cellar  in  Paris  laid  under  contribution  ? — nothing  finer 
were  to  be  met  at  the  table  of  imperial  royalty  itself. 
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Presently,  however,  the  first  lull  passed,  gay  conversa- 
tion, subdued  laughter,  witty  sallies,  brilliant  repartees 
flashed  to  and  fro.  Perhaps  of  all  the  clever  company 
assembled,  the  hostess  herself  was  least  clever.  As  a 
dancer  she  was  not  to  be  surpassed— as  a  beauty  she 
was  without  peer— as  a  brilliant,  a  witty  conversation- 
alist, she  was  nowhere.  She  ate  her  delicate  salmis, 
drank  her  famous  clarets  and  sparkling  Sillery,  laughed 
softly  at  the  gay  sallies  going  on  around  her,  and 
watched  Lord  Dynely,  her  vis-a-vis,  with  a  mocking 
smile  in  the  languid  depths  of  her  topaz  eyes.  He  sat, 
like  herself,  almost  entirely  silent  through  all  the  bright 
badinage  going  on  around  him,  his  brows  bent  moodily, 
drinking  much  more  than  he  ate — a  sort  of  "marble 
guest''  amid  the  lights,  the  laughter^  the  feasting,  and 
the  flowers. 

Terry's  sudden  coming  had  completely  upset  him. 
Something  in  Terry's  eyes  roused  him  angrily  and  ag- 
gressively. What  business  had  the  fellow  here?  What 
business  in  Paris  at  all?  Through  the  unholy  glitter, 
his  wife's  face  rose  before  him  as  he  had  left  her  hours 
ago,  pale,  patient,  pathetic.  The  tiny  knot  of  roses 
she  had  given  him  gleamed  still  amid  the  blackness  of 
Felicia's  hair — Felicia,  who,  lying  back,  eating  an  apri- 
cot, seemed  wholly  engrossed  by  her  conversation  with 
Dennison.  The  broad  band  of  gold  and  diamonds  on 
her  perfect  arm  blazed  in  the  light.  Only  yesterday 
he  had  given  it  to  her,  and  now  she  had  neither  eyes 
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nor  ears  for  any  one  but  this  overgrown,  malapropos 
dragoon. 

*'Mon  ami/'  Felicia  said  to  him,  with  a  malicious 
laugh,  as  they  arose  to  return  to  the  drawing-room, 
^'you  remind  one  of  the  tete  de  mort  of  the  Egyptians 
— wasn't  it  the  Egyptians  who  always  had  a  death's 
head  at  their  feasts  as  a  sort  of  memento  morif — and 
the  role  of  death's  head  does  not  become  blond  men. 
For  a  gentleman  whose  honeymoon  has  not  well  ended, 
that  face  speaks  but  ill  of  postnuptial  joys." 

''Ah,  let  him  alone,  madame!"  cried  Cecil  Rossart,  a 
tall,  pretty,  English  singer,  with  a  rippling  laugh. 
''You  know  what  the  poet  says — what  Byron  says : 

"For  thinking  of  an  absent  wife 
Will  blanch  a  faithful  cheek.'* 

His  lordship  is  thinking  of  the  lecture  her  ladyship 
will  read  him  when  he  returns  home." 

"If  late  hours  involve  curtain  lectures,"  cried  Adele 
Desbarats  shrilly,  "then,  ma  foi!  milor  should  be  well 
used  to  them  by  this.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  he 
has  not  been  home  before  three  in  the  morning  for  the 
last  two  weeks." 

"Let  us  hope  my  lady  amuses  herself  well  in  his  ab- 
sence!" exclaimed  Miss  Rossart,  flinging  herself  into 
a  Louis  Quatorze  fauteuil,  and  lighting  a  cigarette,  "no 
difficult  thing  in  our  beloved  Paris." 

Eric  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  at  each  ill-timed 
jest,  his  blue  eyes  literally  lurid  with  rage.  Denni- 
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son's  face  darkened,  too,  so  suddenly  and  ominously, 
that  Felicia,  not  without  tact,  saw  it,  and  changed  the 
subject  at  once. 

''Sing  for  us,  Adele,''  she  cried  imperiously,  lying 
luxuriously  back  in  her  favorite  dormeuse.  ''Mr.  Den- 
nison  has  not  heard  you  yet.  Have  you  heard  Made- 
moiselle Desbarats,  mon  amif 

"I  have  not  had  that  pleasure,  madame.'' 

The  vivacious  little  brunette  went  over  at  once  to  the 
open  piano,  and  began  to  sing.  The  others  dispersed 
themselves  to  smoke  and  play  bezique.  Madame's 
rooms  were  Liberty  Hall  itself.  Lord  Dynely  leaned- 
moodily  across  the  piano,  a  deep,  angry  flush,  partly  of 
wine,  partly  of  jealousy,  partly  of  rage  at  Dennison, 
partly  of  a  vague,  remorseful  anger  at  himself,  filled 
him.  For  Terry,  madame  cleared  away  her  billowy 
tulle  and  laces,  and  made  room  for  him  beside  her,  with 
her  own  enchanting  smile. 

Immediately  above  the  piano— immediately  opposite 
where  they  sat,  a  picture  hung,  the  broad  yellow  glare 
of  light  falling  full  upon  it.  It  was  the  picture  that 
had  created  the  furor  last  May  in  the  Academy.  "How 
the  Night  Fell.''  / 

"I  have  always  had  a  fancy,  madame,"  Terry  said, 
doubling  his  hand  and  looking  through  it  at  the  paint- 
ing, "that  the  woman  in  that  picture  is  excessively  like 
you.    I  never  saw  you  with  such  an  expression  as  that 
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— I  trust  I  never  may;  still  the  likeness  is  there- — and 
a  very  strong  one,  too.    Do  you  not  see  it  yourself?" 

**Yes.  I  see  it/'  madame  answered,  with  a  slow, 
sleepy  smile. 

'*It's  odd,  too,  for  Locksley — Caryll  I  mean — never 
saw  you.  I  asked  him  myself.  He  had  a  dislike  to 
theatergoing  it  seemed,  and  never  went  near  the 
Bijou." 

The  slow,  sleepy  smile  deepened  in  madame's  black 
eyes,  as  they  fixed  themselves  dreamily  on  the  picture. 

'*He  never  went  to  the  Bijou — ^never  saw  me  there? 
You  are  sure  of  that?" 

''Quite  sure.    Told  me  so  himself." 
.  ''Ah!  well,  his  dislike  for  theaters  and  actresses  is 
natural  enough,  I  suppose,  considering  his  past  unlucky 
experience.    Quite  a  romance  that  story  of  his;  is  it 
not  ?  Is  she  alive  still  ?" 

"No,"  Terry  answered  gravely,  "dead  for  many 
years.  Killed  in  a  railway  accident  in  Canada,  ages 
ago." 

The  sleepy  smile  had  spread  to  madame's  lips.  She 
fluttered  her  fan  of  pearl  and  marabout  with  slim  jew- 
eled fingers. 

"Mr.  Locksley — I  mean  Caryll — promised  me  a  com- 
panion picture  to  this.  I  suppose  I  may  give  up  all 
hope  of  that  now.  I  really  should  like  to  make  his 
acquaintance;  I  have  a  weakness  for  clever  people — 
painters,  poets,  authors — not  being  in  the  least  clever 
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myself,  you  understand.  No,  I  don't  want  a  compli- 
ment— there  is  no  particular  genius  in  being  a  good 
dancer.  For  the  rest,''  with  a  faint  laugh,  '*my  face  is 
my  fortune.   Where  is  Gordon  Caryll  now?'* 

She  spoke  the  name  as  though  it  were  very  familiar 
to  her — with  an  undertone — Terry  heard  but  did  not 
comprehend. 

''In  Rome,  with  his  mother.'' 

^'Does  he  ever  come  to  Paris?" 

^'He  is  expected  here  almost  immediately,  I  believe.'* 

"Ah!"  she  laughed.  "Well,  when  he  comes,  Mon- 
sieur Dennison,  fetch  him  some  night  to  see  me.  Will 
you?" 

"If  he  will  come.  And  when  he  hears  you  have 
wished  it,  I  am  quite  sure  he  wall,"  said  Terry. 

There  was  a  pause.  Madame's  eyes  were  fixed,  as  if 
fascinated,  on  the  picture  beyond. 

"I  presume,  after  Mr.  Caryll's  first  unlucky  matri- 
monial venture,  he  will  hardly  thrust  his  head  into  the 
lion's  jaw  again.  I  have  heard  a  rumor — but  I  can 
hardly  credit  it — that  he  is  to  be  married  again  next 
May." 

"It  is  quite  true." 

"To  a  great  heiress — to  that  extremely  handsome 
Miss  Forrester  I  saw  so  often  with  you  last  season 
in  the  park?" 

Terry  bowed.  He  did  not  relish  France's  name  on 
Madame  Felicia's  lips. 
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**It  is  a  love  match,  I  suppose?'' 
love  match,  madame/' 

She  tore  to  pieces  a  rose  she  held,  watching  the 
scented  leaves  as  they  fluttered  and  fell. 

'*But  there  is  a  great  disparity  of  years.  She  nine- 
teen, he  almost  forty.  I  w^onder" — she  said  this  sud- 
denly, flashing  the  light  of  the  yellow-black  eyes  elec- 
trically upon  him — ^*if  the  first  unlucky  Mrs.  Caryll 
were  not  dead,  only  divorced — if  Miss  Forrester  would 
still  marry  him?'' 

am  quite  sure  she  would  not,"  Dennison  re- 
sponded; *^but  there  is  no  use  speaking  of  that.  The 
woman  is  dead — dead  as  Queen  Anne — was  killed  in 
a  railway  accident,  as  I  say,  and  a  very  lucky  thing, 
too,  for  all  concerned." 

There  was  a  flash,  swift  and  furious,  from  the  black 
eyes,  but  Terry  did  not  see  it.  The  ringed  hands  closed 
over  the  pretty  fan  she  held  with  so  savage  a  clasp 
that  the  delicate  sticks  snapped. 

''See  what  I  have  done !"  she  laughed,  holding  it  up ; 
**and  Lord  Dynely  was  good  enough  to  give  it  to  me 
only  yesterday.  Well — it  has  had  its  day — he  must 
be  content."  She  flung  the  broken  toy  ruthlessly  away, 
and  looked  up  at  her  companion  once  more.  ''Does 
Miss  Forrester  accompany  Mr.  Caryll  to  Paris  in  this 
expected  visit?" 

"They  all  come  together — his  mother.  Lady  Dynely 
^the  dowager  Lady  Dynely  I  mean — Miss  Forrester 
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and  Mr.  Caryll/'  Terry  answered  uneasily,  longing  to 
change  the  subject  but  hardly  knowing  how. 

She  smiled  a  satisfied  kind  of  smile  and  was  silent. 
Her  eyes  rested  on  Lord  Dynely's  moody,  sullen  face, 
as  he  stood  by  the  piano,  heedless  of  the  song  and  the 
singer,  and  she  laughed. 

**Your  coming  seems  to  have  had  a  depressing  effect 
upon  your  kinsman.  By  the  bye,  he  is  your  kinsman, 
is  he  not?  He  was  in  the  wildest  of  wild  high  spirits 
before  you  entered.  Is  this  romantic  Mr.  Caryll  not  a 
relative  also?'* 

''A  second  cousin.  You  do  Gordon  Caryll  the  honor 
of  being  interestedl  in  him,  madame,''  Terry  said 
brusquely.  ^  ^ 

Madame  laughed  again  and  shrugged  her  smooth 
shoulders. 

*'And  you  are  sick  of  the  subject!  Yes,  he  interests 
me — one  so  seldom  meets  a  man  with  a  story  now- 
adays— men  who  have  ever,  at  any  period  of  their  ex- 
istence, done  the  'all  for  love,  and  the  world  well  lost' 
business.  Shall  we  not  call  over  poor  Lord  Dynely 
and  comfort  him  a  little?  He  looks  as  though  he 
needed  it.  Trds  cher''  she  looked  toward  him  and 
raised  her  voice,  "we  will  make  room  for  you  here  if 
you  like  to  come/' 

"I  shall  make  my  adieus,"  Lord  Dynely  answered 
shortly.    ''You  are  being  so  well  entertained,  that  it 
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would  be  a  thousand  pities  to  interrupt.  It  is  one 
o'clock,  and  quite  time  to  be  going.    Good  night.'' 

He  turned  abruptly  away  and  left  them.  Again 
madame  laughed,  and  shrugged  her  graceful  shoulders 
at  this  evidence  of  her  power. 

"What  bears  you  Britons  can  be!''  she  said;  ''how 
sulkily  jealous,  and  how  little  pains  you  take  to  hide 
it.  Why  did  not  your  Shakespeare  make  Othello  an 
Englishman?   What,  mon  ami! — you  going,  too?" 

"For  an  uninvited  guest  have  I  not  lingered  suffi- 
ciently long?"  Terry  answered  carelessly,  and  then  he 
hurriedly  made  his  farewells,  and  followed  Eric  out. 

He  found  him  still  standing  in  the  vestibule,  and 
lighting  a  cigar.  The  night  had  clouded  over,  a  fine, 
drizzling  rain  was  beginning  to  fall,  but  Eric  evidently 
meant  to  walk.  The  distance  to  the  Hotel  du  Louvre 
was  not  great. 

"Our  way  lies  together,  old  boy,"  Terry  was  linking 
his  arm  familiarly  though  Eric's,  "so  I  cut  it  short 
and  came  away." 

"What  an  awful  cut,  for  Felicia,"  Eric  retorted,  with 
an  angry  sneer.  "Let  me  congratulate  you,  Terry,  on 
your  evident  success;  L never  knew  before  that  you 
went  in  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

"If  by  going  in  for  that  sort  of  thing,  you  mean 
flirtation  with  danseuses,  I  don't  go  in  for  it,"  was 
Terry's  reply.  "If  I  did,  I  should  certainly  choose  some 
one  not  quite  old  enough  to  be  my  mother." 
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''What  do  you  mean?''  Dynely  asked  savagely, 
mean  Felicia,  of  course — thirty-five  if  she's  a  day. 
Oh,  yes,  she  is — I've  heard  all  about  her.    She  wears 
well,  but  she's  every  hour  of  it.    And  the  most  dan- 
gerous woman  the  sun  shines  on." 

"I  wonder,  then,  you  fling  yourself  into  the  jaws  of 
the  lioness,"  Eric  retorted,  with  another  bitter  sneer. 
''You  make  a  martyr  of  yourself  with  the  best  grace 
possible — make  love  con  am  ore  as  though  you  enjoyed 
it,  in  fact." 

didn't  come  to  see  Felicia,"  Terry  said  quietly. 
"I  came  to  see  you/* 

Eric's  eyes  flashed  fire.  He  turned  to  speak,  but 
Dennison  stopped  him. 

"Wait  one  moment,"  he  said,  in  the  same  quiet,  reso- 
lute tone.  "You  are  angry,  and  excited,  and  jealous. 
Jealous!  faugh,  of  such  a  woman  as  that!  Do  you 
know  that  your  infatuation  for  her — your  neglect  of 
your  \vife — is  the  talk  of  Paris — the  talk  of  London? 
— for  in  London  it  reached  me." 

A  furious  oath  was  Eric's  answer  as  he  wrenched 
his  arm  free. 

"And  you  came  after  me  as  my  keeper,  as  a  spy !"  he 
cried,  hoarse  with  passion. 

"I  came  after  you  as  your  friend,  as  hers/'  Terry 
answered,  his  own  eyes  kindling.  "It  is  early  days, 
Dynely,  to  neglect  your  bride — to  leave  her  there,  ut- 
terly forsaken  and  alone,  to  break  her  lieart  in  solitude, 
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while  you  fling  gifts  in  the  lap  and  sit  at  the  feet  of  a 
Jezebel  like  that.  I  do  not  set  up  as  your  keeper — as 
any  man's — but  I  will  not  stand  by  and  see  her  heart- 
broken, her  life  blighted,  while  I  can  raise  my  voice 
to  prevent  Eric!  if  you  had  seen  her  as  I  did,  three 
hours  ago,  pale,  crushed,  heartbroken  'V 

"  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife !'  My 
wise  Terry,  my  virtuous  Terry,  my  pink  and  pattern  of 
all  morality,  did  you  ever  hear  that?  You're  as  much 
in  love  with  Lady  Dynely  as  you  ever  were  with  Crys- 
tal Higgins.  I  only  wonder  you  took  the  trouble  to 
come.  Would  it  not  have  been  pleasanter  to  have 
stayed  behind  and  soothed  her  sorrows  with  your  pa- 
thetic and' pious  conversation?" 

Terry  looked  at  him — at  the  flushed,  furious  face— 
at  the  blue  eyes  lurid  with  rage,  in  wonder — almost  in 
horror. 

''Good  Heaven!''  he  said,  "is  this  Eric?  If  any 
other  living  man  had  said  as  much,  or  half  as  much, 
I  would  have  knocked  him  down.  But  I  see  how  it  is : 
that  devilish  sorceress  has  turned  your  brain.  Well 
— she  has  turned  stronger  brains,  but  she  shall  not 
make  an  absolute  fool  of  you.  Eric,  dear  old  man, 
Fm  not  going  to  quarrel  with  you,  if  I  can  help  it. 
You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying.  I  promised 
little  Crystal  to  fetch  you  home  in  an  hour.  It's  aw- 
fully lonely  in  that  big  hotel  for  her,  poor  child,  and 
she  was  never  used  to  being  alone,  you  know." 
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His  voice  softened.  ''Ah,  poor  little  Crystal he 
thought,  with  a  great  heart  pang,  ''if  your  married  life 
begins  like  this,  how  in  Heaven's  name  will  it  end !" 
"So!''  Eric  said  between  his  set  teeth,  *^she  sent  you 
after  me,  did  she  ? — a  naughty  little  boy  to  be  brought 
home  and  .whipped !  Perhaps  she  also  told  you  where 
to  find  me?" 

"She  told  me  nothing — nothing,  Eric,  and  you  know 
it,"  Terry  answered  sternly.  "Is  it  likely  she  would 
discuss  her  husband  with  any  one  ?  It  wasn't  difficult 
to  find  you.  The  very  street  gamins  could  have  told 
me,  I  fancy,  so  well  is  your  new  infatuation  known. 
Eric,  old  fellow,  we  have  been  like  brothers  in  the  past, 
don't  let  us  quarrel  now.  Keep  clear  of  that  woman — 
she's  dangerous — awfully  dangerous,  I  tell  you.  She 
has  ruined  the  lives  of  a  score  of  men — don't  let  her 
ruin  yours.  Don't  let  her  break  Crystal's  heart^ — 
Crystal,  whose  whole  life  is  bound  up  in  yours.  Pity 
her,  Eric — poor  little  soul — if  you  have  none  for  your- 
self." 

Again  Eric  laughed  harshly  and  long. 

"Hear  him,  ye  gods!  Terry  Dennison  in  the  role 
of  parson !  Is  your  sermon  quite  finished,  old  boy  ? — 
because  here  we  are.  Or  is  this  but  a  prelude  to  a  few 
more  to  come  ?  How  well  the  patronizing-elder-brother 
tone  comes  from  you — you,  of  all  men — the  dependent 
of  my  mother's  bounty.  She  comes  to  Paris  next  week 
— what  fine  stories  you  will  have  to  tell  her — what  elo- 
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quent  lectures  you  can  prepare  together.  Let  me  tell 
you  this,  once  and  for  all,  Dennison,''  he  said,  white 
with  anger,  his  l!)lue  eyes  aflame^ — "FU  have  no  sneak- ^ 
ing  or  spying  on  my  actions— FU  be  taken  to  task  by 
no  man  alive,  least  of  all  by  you!  Let  there  be  an  end 
of  this  at  once  and  forever,  or  you'll  repent  itT' 

Then  he  turned,  dashed  up  the  wide  stairway,  and 
Terry  was  alone. 


CHAPTER  V. 


IN    THE  STREETS. 

Terry  stood  for  a  while  irresolute.  One  by  one  the 
clocks  of  the  great  city  chimed  out  the  hour  ^fter  mid- 
night; a  few  belated  pedestrians,  a  few  fiacres  flew  past. 
Even  Paris  was  settling  itself  for  its  night's  sleep,  but 
Dennison  had  no  thought  of  sleeping.  It  was  of  no 
use  mounting  to  his  cockloft  under  the  eaves  in  his 
present  disturbed  state  of  mind — sleep  and  he  would 
be  strangers  for  hours  to  come.  Eric  had  robbed  him 
of  more  than  one  night's  rest  since  last  September— 
since  that  eventful  day  of  the  Lincolnshire  picnic,  when 
all  that  was  brightest  and  sweetest  in  his  life  went  out 
of  it  forever.  Well,  so  that  he  had  been  true,  so  that 
he  made  her  happy,  Terry  could  have  borne  his  pain 
with  patient  heroism  to  the  end  ;  but  to-night,  the  old, 
half-healed  pang  came  back  sharp  and  bitter  as  ever. 
Only  six  weeks  a  bride — six  weeks,  and  neglected,  out- 
raged already — his  brief,  hot  fancy  dust  and  ashes- 
Felicia,  the  actress,  preferred  before  Crystal,  the  wife. 

''He's  a  villain,"  Terry  thought  savagely;  ''he's 
worse  than  a  villain — he's  a  fool!  Yes,  by  Jove!  as 
they  say  over  here,  a  fool  of  the  fourth  story." 

He  glanced  up  at  the  window  where  four  hours  ago 
Crystal  had  wistfully  sat.  Lights  still  burned  there. 
Was  Eric  takini^-  hvv  to  task  for  what  he  had  done — 
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little  Crystal,  to  whom  no  one  ever  spoke  a  harsh 
word!  He  could  not  stand  there  with  the  thought  in 
his  mind — he  turned,  and  without  knowing  or  caring 
whither,  made  his  way  through  the  now  almost  silent 
city  streets. 

The  drizzling  rain  that  had  begun  to  fall  at  midnight 
was  falling  still,  not  heavily,  but  with  a  small,  soaking 
persistence,  that  showed  it  meant  to  keep  it  up  until 
morning.  Smoking  as  he  went-  his  hands  thrust  deep 
into  the  pockets  of  his  overcoat,  Dennison  strolled  on 
and  on,  quite  heedless  where  he  went,  or  how  far.  His 
thoughts  were  still  with  Crystal — what  should  he  do 
for  her?  How  help  her?  It  was  useless,  worse  than 
useles  to  remonstrate  with  Eric^ — no  one  knew  better 
than  Terry  how  hopelessly  and  utterly  obstinate  oppo- 
sition made  him.  If  he  could  only  induce  him  to  quit 
Paris!  His  mother  was  coming;  but  Terry  knew  how 
little  influence  his  mother  had  over  him  where  the 
gratification  of  his  own  fancy  was  concerned.  For 
Eric  himself  it  did  not  so  much  matter — he  could  af- 
ford to  spend  a  few  thousands  in  bracelets  and  bou- 
quets for  the  dark-eyed  dancer,  until  his  feverish  fancy 
burned  itself  out  as  so  many  scores  of  other  feverish 
fancies  had  done;  it  was  Crystal  who  was  to  be  con- 
sidered— Crystal,  who  lived  but  in  his  love,  who 
drooped  already  like  a  broken  lily — whose  heart  he  was 
breaking  as  thoughtlessly  and  as  surely  as  ever  care- 
less child  broke  the  top  of  which  it  had  wearied. 
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'Til  speak  to  Felicia  herself,"  Terry  thought,  with 
a  last  desperate  impulse;  ''she  can't  be  all  bad— no  one 
is,  they  say,  and  I  have  heard  stories  of  her  lavish 
generosity  to  the  poor,  and  all  that.  Even  so  insatiable 
a  coquette  as  she  is  may  spare  one  victim.  I'll  go  to 
her  to-morrow  and  tell  her  how  it  is,  tell  her  of  the 
poor  little  girl-wife  he  neglects  for  her,  and  ask  her  to 
shut  the  door  in  his  face.  She  told  me  once,  I  remem- 
ber, after  that  runaway  scrape,  to  ask  any  favor  I 
chose,  'though  it  were  half  her  kingdom,'  and  I  should 
have  it.  I  never  wanted  anything  of  her  before — let's 
see  if  she  will  keep  her  promise  to-morrow." 

The  idea  was  a  relief.  His  train  of  thought  broke 
— much  thinking  was  not  in  Terry's  line — he  paused 
suddenly  and  looked  about  him.  For  the  first  time  he 
became  aware  that  he  had  lost  his  way,  that  the  night 
was  advancing,  that  it  was  black,  chill,  and  rainy,  and 
that  the  sooner  he  retraced  his  steps  the  better.  As  he 
turned,  a  cry,  faint  and  far  off,  reached  his  ear — a  cry 
of  pain  or  fear — then  another,  then  another.  It  was 
a  woman's  voice,  a  woman  in  trouble.  Instantly  Terry 
plunged  in  the  direction,  running  full  speed.  The  cry 
was  repeated,  nearer  this  time — a  shrill,  sharp  cry  of 
affright.  He  made  for  the  sound,  turned  a  corner,  and 
found  himself  in  a  narrow,  dark  street,  high  houses 
frowning  on  either  hand,  and  a  woman,  flying,  panting, 
and  crying  out,  with  two  men  in  hot  pursuit. 

"Hello!"  Dcnnison  cried,  sending  his  strong,  hearty, 
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English  voice  through  the  empty,  silent  street,  'Vhat 
the  deuce  is  to  pay  here 

With  a  shrill  scream  of  delight  the  flying  figure  made 
for  him  and  clutched  his  arm,  panting  for  breath. 

''Oh,  sir,  you  are  English,"  she  gasped,  in  that  lan- 
guage, ''save  me  from  those  horrid  men!'' 

Terry  passed  his  right  arm  around  her.  One  of  the 
men,  a  beetle-browed,  black-bearded  Frenchman,  came 
insolently  up,  and  without  further  parley  Mr.  Denni- 
son  shot  out  his  left  in  the  most  scientific  manner,  and 
laid  him  on  the  pavement.  His  companion  paused  a 
second  to  see  his  fellow's  fate,  and  then  precipitately 
fled. 

"And  unless  we  want  the  gendarmes  to  come  up  and 
march  us  to  the  station,  we  had  better  follow  his  ex- 
ample, I  think,"  said  Mr..  Dennison  to  his  fair  friend. 

He  looked  down  as  he  spoke  with  some  curiosity. 
An  Englishwoman  alone  and  belated  at  this  hour,  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  was  a  curiosity.  The  light  of  a 
street  lamp  fell  full  upon  her.  A  woman!  why,  she 
was  a  child,  or  little  better,  a  small,  dark,  elfish-looking 
object,  with  two  wild  black  eyes  set  in  a  minute  white 
face,  and  a  disheveled  cloud  of  black  hair,  falling  all 
wet  and  disordered  over  her  shoulders. 

"Who  are  you?"  was  Dennison's  first  astounded 
question. 

The  wild  black  eyes  lifted  themselves  to  his  face— 
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two  small  hands  clutched  his  arm  tightly.  Where  had 
he  seen  eyes  like  those  before? 

''Oh,  sir!  don't  leave  me,  please!  I  am  so  afraid! 
it  is  so  late/' 

''Late!  Egad,  I  should  think  so.  Rather  late  for  a 
little  girl  to  be  wandering  the  streets  of  any  city, 
French  or  English.  You  are  a  little  girl,  aren't  you?'' 
doubtfully. 

"I  am  sixteen  years  and  six  months — and  I  didn't 
want  to  wander  the  streets.  I  lost  my  way,"  was  the 
answer,  somewhat  angrily  given. 

"Who  are  you?" 

"I  am  Gordon  Kennedy." 

"And  how  do  you  come  to  have  lost  your  way,  if  I 
may  ask.  Miss  Gordon  Kennedy?" 

The  big  black  eyes  lifted  themselves  again  to  his  face 
in  solemn,  searching  scrutiny.  Evidently  the  gaze  was 
reassuring;  she  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  and  clung 
confidently  to  his  arm.  But  again  Terry  was  non- 
plused— where  had  he  seen  some  one  like  this  before? 

"I  came  from  Scotland — from  Glasgow,"  the  girl 
answered,  with  a  certain,  old-womanish  precision.  "I 
came  in  search  of  a  Jftrson  residing  in  Paris.  I  reached 
here  in  the  train  to-night.  I  have  very  little  money, 
hardly  any,  and  I  was  foolish  enough  to  try  and  find 
the  person  I  wanted  on  foot,  instead  of  in  a  cab.  I  lost 
my  way  naturally;  and  I  know  so  little  French,  and 
speak  it  so  badly  that  I  could  not  make  myself  under- 
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stood.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do ;  I  wandered  on  and 
on;  it  grew  dreadfully  late;  I  thought  I  would  stay  in 
a  church  porch  until  morning  out  of  the  rain.  While  I 
was  looking  about  for  one,  those  two  dreadful  men 
follow^ed  and  spoke  to  me.  I  ran  away  and  they  pur- 
sued. I  screamed  for  help  and  you  came.  And  I  am 
very,  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,''  concluded  Miss 
Gordon  Kennedy,  with  another  solemn,  upward,  grate- 
ful glance  of  the  lustrous  eyes. 

*'And  how  do  you  know  whether  I  am  any  better 
than  the  two  men  you  fled  from  ?"  Terry  asked,  with  a 
half  laugh. 

''Ah,  sir,  you  are  English,  and  you  have  a  good 
face.  I  am  not  afraid  of  you/'  the  girl  answered,  with 
a  second  profound  sigh  of  relief. 

''Thank  you,''  Terry  said,  still  laughing;  "it  is  the 
highest  compliment  ever  paid  me  in  my  life.  Well, 
Miss  Kennedy,  it  is  getting  on  for  two  o'clock,  and  is 
raining,  as  you  see.  Shall  I  look  you  up  a  convenient 
church  porch,  or  what  shall  I  do  with  you?  Even  a 
church  porch  in  Paris  on  a  wet  night  is  not  altogether 
a  desirable  lodging  for  a  young  lady  of  sixteen.  Where 
shall  I  take  you?" 

"I  don't  know,"  the  girl  answered,  with  an  air  of 
anxious  distress.  "If  it  were  not  so  late,  so  dread- 
fully late,  I  might  try  to  find  her.  Tell  me,  sir,  are  all 
the  theaters  closed  yet?" 

"Closed  two  hours  ago.    You  don't  think  of  ex- 
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changing  the  church  porch  fpr  a  theater,  do  you, 
mam'selle?" 

"Don't  laugh  at  me/'  she  returned,  with  a  sudden 
flash  of  the  black  eyes;  "there's  nothing  to  laugh  at. 
I  want  to  find  a  person  who  belongs  to  a  theater — a 
lady,  an  actress.    She  plays  at  the  Varietes/' 

"At  the  Varietes  ?"  Terry  repeated,  a  little  startled. 
The  flashing  black  eyes  had  once  more  discomfited  him 
by  their  resemblance  to  other  eyes  he  had  somewhere 
seen.  "I  know  some  of  the  ladies  who  play  at  the 
Varietes.    May  Task  what  is  her  name?" 

"It  is  Madame  Felicia." 

They  were  walking  swiftly  along  through  the  rain. 
At  these  words  Dennison  suddenly  stood  still.  The 
girl  looked  up  at  him  in  surprise.  Again,  by  the  glare 
of  the  street  lamps,  that  strange,  striking  resemblance 
flashed  upon  him.  Madame  Felicia !  Why,  this  child 
was  sufficiently  like  Midame  Felicia  to  be  her  own 
daughter.  Well — Terry  suppressed  a  whistle,  and  still 
stared  blankly  down  at  his  little  companion. 

"Well,"  she  cried  impatiently,  "what  is  it?  Why  dp 
you  look  at  me  so?  Have  I  said  anything  strange? 
Do  you  know,"  with  a  sudden  glow  of  hope,  "Madame 
Felicia?" 

"Come  on/'  was  Terry's  answer;  "you'll  get  your, 
death  standing  here  in  the  rain.  Do  I  know  Madame 
Felicia?  Well — a  little.   Do  you  know  her?" 

"No." 
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*'You  don't  !  Then,  why — if  I  may  ask— — ' 

The  dark  eyes  looked  up  at  him  again  with  another 
petulant  flash. 

''No,  you  may  not  ask!  I  can't  tell  you.  I  want  to 
find  Madame  Felicia — the  actress  who  plays  at  the 
Varietes.  That  is  all  I  intend  to  tell  you.  I  have  come 
^all  the  way  from  Glasgow  alone  to  find  her.  I  must 
^  find  her — to-night,  if  possible.  She  is  the  only  friend 
i  have  in  the  world.  Oh,  sir,  you  have  been  very  good 
to  me.  You  have  done  me  a  great  service — I  know  you 
have  a  kind  heart;  take  pity  on  me  and,  if  you  know 
her,  take  me  to  her.'' 

''Does  she  expect  you?"  Terry  asked,  staggered. 

"No,  sir,  she  does  not ;  but  all  the  same  she  will  take 
care  of  me." 

''You  are  quite  sure  of  that?" 

"Quite  sure,  sir." 

"Have  you  ever  met  Madame  Felicia?" 
"Never  to  remember  her,  but  I  know  what  she  is 
like.    It  is  a  great  many  years  since  she  came  to  see 
me.  We  lived  in  Canada  then." 

We— whom?" 
"Joan  and  me.    Joan  is  my  foster  mother,  and  she 
is  dead.    But  I  have  no  right  to  tell  you  this.    I  won't ^ 
tdl  you !"  with  a  child's  impatient  petulance  again. 

"You  speak  of  Madame  Felicia  visiting  you  in 
Canada,"  Terry  went  on,  taking  no  notice  of  the  brief 
outbreak  of  anger;  "you  must  make  a  mistake,  made- 
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moiselle.  The  Madame  Felicia  I  know  was  never  in 
Canada  in  her  life/' 

"Look  here!"  cried  the  girl  excitedly.  She  disen- 
gaged her  arm,  and  produced  a  photograph  from  the 
pocket  of  her  dress.  ''Look  at  this!  Is  your  Madame 
Felicia  anything  like  this?'^ 

They  paused  again — again  beneath  a  street  lamp — 
and  he  looked  at  the  picture.  Madame  Felicia,  sure 
enough — to  the  life — a  softly  tinted,  perfect  likeness. 

''Well?'/  the  girl  impatiently  demanded.  He  handed 
it  back  and  looked  at  her  with  strongest  curiosity. 

"That  is  my  Madame  Felicia.  There  is  but  one  such 
face  as  that  on  earth.  And,  I  repeat  again,  she  never 
was  in  Canada." 

"And  I  repeat  she  was!''  she  flashed  out  angrily. 
"Why  do  you  contradict  me?  I  know  better!  It  is 
very  impolite !  She  was  in  Canada !  she  was !  she  was ! 
She  lived  there — I  was  born  there  " 

She  paused.  In  her  excited  vehemence  she  had  be- 
trayed herself.  She  clasped  her  hands  and  looked  up 
at  him  wildly. 

"I— I— didn't  mean  that!"  she  gasped.  "I— I— 
didn't  mean  anything!" 

"No,  of  course  not,"  Dennison  responded,  unable  to 
repress  a  smile.  What  a  child  she  evidently  was,  what 
a  passionate,  excitable,  willful  child! 

"Oh,  take  me  to  her!"  she  cried,  with  a  sort  of  sob. 
"It  is  so  late,  so  cold,  so  wet !  I  never  was  out  at  this 
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time  of  night  with  a  strange  man  before.  What  would 
Joan  say?  Ah,  poor  Joan!" 

She  sighed  bitterly  and  clung  to  him,  looking  about 
at  the  unfamiliar  scene,  her  eyes  dusk  with  bewilder- 
ment and  terror. 

'*Joan  was  your  mother?"  Terry  insinuated;  ^^no,  by 
the  bye,  your  foster  mother  ?" 

''It  does  not  matter  to  you  what  she  was!"  retorted 
Miss  Kennedy,  with  a  sudden  return  to  sharpness. 
''Will  you  take  me  to  Madame  Felicia,  or  will  you  not? 
—there!" 

"My  dear  child,  Madame  Felicia  will  be  in  bed." 

"She  will  get  up  when  she  hears  who  I  am.  Oh! 
please  take  me  to  her  house — only  to  her  house.  She 
will  let  me  in.  She  will  take  care  of  me  when  she 
hears  who  I  am." 

"When  she  hears  who  you  are,"  Terry  thought,  look- 
ing at  the  dark,  passionate,  pleading,  upturned  face — 
at  the  large,  dilated  black  eyes.  ''She  was  in  Canada, 
and  you  were  born  there !  There  is  a  story  in  the  past, 
then,  that  madame  keeps  as  a  sealed  book.  I  always 
thought  so — I  always  thought  there  was  more  in  her 
hatred  of  America  than  met  the  eye." 

"Will  you  take  me  to  her — say?"  cried  the  girl,  giv- 
ing his  arm  an  angry,  impatient  shake,  "or  are  you  a 
wicked  man  after  all,  like  the  Frenchman  you  knocked 
down  ?'' 

"A  wicked  man?"  Terry  repeated,  laughing,  and 
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with  a  sort  of  pity  in  his  face  for  this  unsophisticated 
child.  **My  dear  Httle  girl,  no.  I  am  the  incarnation 
of  every  domestic  and  Christian  virtue,  and  I  will  take 
you  to  Madame  Felicia  instanter.  We  are  near  her 
house  now — I  only  hope  she  will  take  you  in.  If  she 
will  not,  some  one  else  shall.  Gracious  powers he 
thought,  "if  this  outspoken  child  had  fallen  into  other 
hands/' 

The  girl  drew  a  long  breath,  and  gave  the  arm  she 
had  so  lately  shaken,  a  little,  grateful  squeeze. 

*'You  are  good.  I  am  sorry  I  was  so  cross  with 
you,  but  I  hate  to  be  contradicted.  She  will  take  care 
of  me;  don't  you  be  afraid,  and  she  will  thank  you, 
too.  What  is  your  name 

"Terry,  mademoiselle.'* 

"Terry  what  ?" 

"Terry  Dennison;  and  yours,  you  say,  is  Gordon 
Kennedy?  An  odd  name  for  a  young  lady." 

"Yes,  isn't  it?  But  the  Gordon  was  after  my  father, 
and  the  Kennedy  was  after  Joan.^  Joan  always  called 
me  Donny,  for  short." 

"The  Kennedy  was  after  Joan,  was  it?  That's  odd, 
too.  Had  your  father  no  other  name  than  Gordon? 
Was  that  his  family  name?" 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  ask  so  many  questions!"  was 
Miss  Kennedy's  answer,  with  still  another  return  to 
sharpness.    "It  is  awfully  impolite  to  ask  questions. 
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My  name  is  Gordon  Kennedy,  and  I  want  to  go  to 
Madame  Felicia — that's  enough  for  you  to  know/' 

*1  beg  your  pardon,  mademoiselle,''  Terry  said, 
laughing;  "I  stand  rebuked.  I  won't  offend  again. 
Here  we  are  at  Felicia's,  and  lights  are  burning  yet. 
Stand  here;  I  will  inquire  at  the  loge  if  madame  is  to 
be  seen." 

He  left  her  and  hastened  to  make  inquiries.  The 
household  of  madame  had  not  yet  retired— madame's 
chasseur,  in  gorgeous  livery,  was  produced,  who  in 
voluble  French  declared  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  to 
disarrange  madame  at  that  hour. 

''Call  madame's  maid,"  Dennison  said  authorita- 
tively; "it's  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
madame  herself.    I  will  explain  to  her." 

The  maid  was  reluctantly  summoned.  Dennison 
hastened  back  to  his  waiting  protegee. 

''Have  you  anything — a  note,  a  token  to  send  to 
madame  that  will  prove  your  identity?  She  will  not 
see  you  else,"  he  explained. 

The  girl  produced  from  her  pocket  a  small  sealed 
packet,  and  put  it  confidently  in  his  hand. 

"Joan  gave  me  that  before  she  died,"  she  said.  "She 
told  me  to  give  it  to  Madame  Felicia  when  I  met  her. 
You  send  it  to  her,  and  all  will  be  right." 

The  fcmme  de  chamhre  appeared,  sleepy  and  sulky. 
Madame  could  see  no  one  at  such  an  hour.  Madame 
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had  already  retired — ^she  could  not  dream  of  disturbing 
madame.  Monsieur's  business  must  wait  until  to-mor- 
row. Monsieur  cut  short  the  flow  of  French  eloquence 
by  slipping  a  glittering  napoleon  in  one  hand  and  the 
packet  in  the  other. 

''Give  madame  that,  with  Mr.  Dennison's  compli- 
ments. Tell  her  that  the  young  lady — Gordon  Ken- 
nedy— is  here,  just  arrived  from  Scotland,  and  waiting 
to  see  her." 

The  Frenchwoman  vanished.  In  silence,  Dennison 
and  the  young  girl  stood  and  waited.  How  would  it 
end? 

Would  madame  receive  her?  Or  would  she  treat 
her  as  an  impostor,  and  send  her  away?  His  own 
pulses  quickened  a  little  with  the  suspense.  Five,  ten, 
fifteen  minutes,  and  the  maid  did  not  appear. 

''Are  you  cold?''  Terry  asked  very  gently,  as  the 
girl  gave  an  irrepressible  shiver  from  head  to  foot. 

She  looked  at  him,  with  those  somber,  spectral  dark 
eyes,  so  like,  yet  so  unlike  Felicia's  own. 

"I  am  afraid/'  she  answered,  her  teeth  chattering. 
"I  don't  know!  what  if  she  will  not  receive  me  after 
all?  She  is  a  great  lady — I  am  so  poor,  so  wretched. 
She  may  not  want  me.  Oh,  if  she  does  not,  what  will 
become  of  me?" 

"I  will  care  for  you,"  he  answered  kindly.  *'My 
dear  child,  don^t  tremble  so.  Ah!  herje  comes  the 
woman  now." 
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The  maid  returned,  curiosity  painted  on  every  fea- 
ture of  her  face. 

''Madame  would  see  mademoiselle.  Mademoiselle 
was  to  come  to  madame  at  once.'' 

With  a  little  cry  of  joy  the  girl  sprang  forward. 

"I  knew  she  would !  I  knew  she  would she  said, 
with  a  sob.  Then  she  reached  out  both  hands  to  Den- 
nison.  ''You  were  so  good!  I  will  never  forget  you 
— never!  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart!'' 

He  pressed  the  little,  cold  hands  kindly,  and  watched 
her  out  of  sight.  Then  he  started  at  a  rapid  pace  for 
his  hotel. 

"So!"  he  thought;  "an  odd  adventure,  surely!  I 
seem  destined  .to  be  mixed  up  in  Madame  Felicia's 
affairs.  Will  she  be  grateful,  or  the  reverse,  for  this 
night's  work,  I  wonder?  That  girl's  maternity  is  writ- 
ten in  her  face — ^although,  of  course,  she  might  be 
Felicia's  sister.  I  wish  I  could  get  a  hold  upon  her  of 
any  sort,  yes,  of  any  sort,  that  would  make  her  hear 
to  reason  about  Dynely.  Come  what  may,  I  don't  care 
how,  he  must  be  freed  from  her  thrall." 

He  had  reached  his  hotel.  It  was  past  two  now. 
But  few  lights  burned — Eric's  rooms  were  in  dark- 
ness. 

Rather  fagged,  Terry  made  his  way  to  his  own  sky 
parlor,  and  soon  forgot  his  first  eventful  Paris  evening 
in  sound,  fatigued  sleep. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  LONG-LOST  DAUGHTER. 

The  departure  of  Lord  Dynely  and  Dennison  was 
the  signal  for  the  departure  of  the  rest  of  madame's 
guests.  Half  an  hour  later  and  the  lights  were  fled, 
the  garlands  dead,  and  Felicia  was  alone  in  her  own 
pretty,  rose-hung,  gaslit  drawing-room.  She  lay  back 
in  the  soft  depths  of  her  fauteuil,  a  half  smile  on  her 
lips,  too  luxuriously  indolent  as  yet  even  to  make  the 
exertion  of  retiring.  The  picture  ''How  the  Night 
Fell"  was  the  object  upon  which  her  long,  lazy  eyes 
rested,  while  that  well-satisfied  smile  curled  her  thin 
red  lips. 

"So  he  is  coming,''  she  was  thinking;  *'and  he  is  to 
be  married.  To  be  married  to  France  Forrester,  one 
of  the  very  proudest  girls  in  England,  as  I  have  heard. 
She  knows  all  about  my  story,  no  doubt.  And  she 
thinks,  and  he  thinks,  and  they  all  think,  I  was  killed 
in  that  railway  accident  so  many  years  ago.  Her 
mother  was  a  French  Canadian;  and  she  is  of  her, 
mother's  religion,  so  they  tell  me;  and  even  if  her 
pride  would  permit,  her  religion  would  forbid  her  to 
marry  a  man  who  is  the  husband  of  one  living  di- 
vorced wife.  And  this,  then,  is  the  form  my  vengeance 
is  to  take  after  all.  I  have  wondered  so  often,  so. 
often — it  seemed  so  impossible  my  ever  being  able  to 
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reach  him,  my  ever  being  able  to  make  him  suffer  one 
tithe  of  what  he  has  made  me.  But,  'I  have  him  on 
the  hip'  now.  Through  his  love  for  this  girl  I  will 
stab  him  to  the  heart.  I  will  part  them  and  stand 
between  them — aye,  even  if  I  have  to  make  my  history 
patent  to  the  world.  If  I  have  to  confess  to  Di  Ven- 
turini,  to  whom  I  have  lied  so  long.  I  will  prevent  his 
marriage  if*I  have  to  do  it  by  the  forfeit  of  my  own.'* 

She  paused  a  moment  to  light  a  rose-scented  ciga- 
rette, her  face  clouding  a  little  at  her^own  thoughts. 

"It  will  be  a  sacrifice,  too,  if  I  should  have  to  make 
things  public,  to  confess  to  the  prince.  He  knows 
nothing  of  my  past  life,  except  the  pretty  little  romance 
I  invented  for  his  benefit.  At  my  worst  he  believes  me 
to  be  an  outrageous  coquette  with  more  head  than 
heart,  not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
tender  passion,  and  with  no  false  pride  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  my  accepting  costly  presents.  Indeed,  in  the 
very  fishy  state  of  the  prince's  own  exchequer  since  I 
have  known  him,  the  diamond  bracelets,  et  cetera,  were 
not  at  all  obnoxious  in  his  sight.'*  She  lifted  her  dusk, 
lovely  arm,  and  looked  with  glittering  eyes  at  the  broad 
band  of  yellow  gold,  ablaze  with  brilliants.  "What  a 
fbol  that  boy  lordling  is she  thought  contemptuously; 
"so  great  a  fool  that  there  is  really  no  credit  in  twist- 
ing him  round  one's  finger.  And  he  has  a  bride  of 
six  weeks'  standing,  they  tell  me — neglected  and  alone 
for  me — at  the  Louvre.    Ah!  these  brides!"  with  a 
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soft  laugh.  ''She  is  not  the  first  whose  bridegroom 
lias  left  her  to  spend  the  honeymoon  at  my  feet.  He 
is  a  relative  of  Caryll's,  too.  Will  his  neglect  of  her, 
and  besotted  admiration  of  me,  be  another  dagger  to 
help  stab  him?  If  there  were  no  bracelets  in  question 
I  think  that  motive  would  be  strong  enough  to  make 
me  hold  fast." 

She  flung  away  her  cigarette  and  began  abruptly 
drawing  off  the  many  rich  rings  with  which  her  fingers 
were  loaded.  On  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand,  one 
— a  plain  band  of  gold,  worn  thin  by  time — alone  re- 
mained—the only  one  she  did  not  remove.  She  lifted 
her  pretty,  dimpled  brown  hand,  and  gazed  at  it  darkly. 

''I  wonder  why  I  have  worn  you  all  this  time?''  she 
mused.  ''My  wedding  ring!  that  for  sixteen  years  has 
meant  nothing — less  than  nothing.  And  yet  by  day 
and  by  night,  I  have  worn  you  in  memory  of  that  dead 
time — of  that  brief  five  months,  when  I  was  so  happy, 
as  I  have  never,  in  the  hours  of  my  greatest  triumph, 
been  happy  since.  Di  Venturini  says  it  is  not  in  me 
to  love.  He  is  in  love,  poor  little  old  idiot!  If  he 
could  have  seen  me  then !" 

Her  hands  fell  heavily  in  her  lap,  she  sighed  drearily. 

"How  happy  I  was!  how  I  did  love  that  man!  what 
a  good  woman  I  might  have  been  if  he  would  have 
but  forgiven  and  trusted  me.  But  he  spurned  me,  he 
drove  me  to  desperation,  to  death  nearly.  What  did 
he  care?    T  vowed  my  turn  would  come — for  sixteen 
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years  I  have  waited,  and  it  has  not.  But  the  longest 
lane  has  its  turning,  and  my  hour  is  now/' 

She  arose  and  walked  up  and  down,  her  floating 
muslin  and  laces  sweeping  behind  her.  Once  slie  paused 
before  the  picture,  leaning  over  the  back  of  a  chair, 
and  looking  up  at  it  with  a  curious  smile. 

*'What  an  agonized  face  he  has  painted,''  she  said 
softly;  "what  anguish  and  despair  in  those  wild  eyes,^ 
Did  I  really  look  like  that,  I  wonder  ?  And  what  was 
there  in  him  that  I  should  wear  that  tortured  face  for 
his  loss?  Good /Heaven!  if  it  comes  to  that,  what  is 
there  in  any  man  that  women  should  go  mad  for  their 
loss  or  gain — selfish,  reckless  fools,  one  and  all !  Even 
he  is  ready  to  paint  his  own  folly  and  madness  of  the 
past,  to  make  money  of  it  in  the  present." 

She  turned  away  with  an  impatient,  scornful  last 
glance  and  slowly  left  the  room.  Up  in  her  own  cham- 
ber, she  rang  for  her  maid,  and  with  a  yawn  resigned 
herself  into  her  hands  for  the  night. 

"If  I  can  only  make  it  all  right  with  the  prince,"  she 
mused,  as  the  Frenchwoman  brushed  out  her  thick, 
black  hair.  "I  don't  want  to  lose  him,  particularly 
now,  as  he  has  come  to  his  own  again.  Madame  la 
Princesse  di  Venturini!  My  faith!  a  rise  in  life  for 
the  little  beggarly  singer  of  the  New  York  concert 
hall,  for  poor  old  Major  Lovell's  accomplice,  for  Gor- 
don Caryll's  cast-off  wife.  No,  I  must  not  lose  the 
prize  if  I  can,  and  he  is  most  horribly  jealous.  Let 
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the  truth  reach  him — -that  I  have  had  a  husband,  that 
.1  have  a  daughter,  and  much  as  he  is  infatuated,  I 
really  and  truly  believe  he  will  throw  me  over/' 

Her  thoughts  wandered  off  into  another  channel, 
suggested  by  the  incidental  remembrance  of  her 
daughter. 

"What  shall  I  do  with  the  girl?''  she  thought,  ''now 
that  Joan  is  dead,  and  Joan's  boor  of  a  husband  does 
not  want  her.  He  will  be  sending  her  to  me  one  of 
these  days  if  I  do  not  take  care.  I  must  answer  his 
insolent  letter  to-morrow,  and  tell  him  at  all  risks  to 
keep  her  from  coming  here.  From  what  Joan  has 
written  her,  I  believe  her  to  be  quite  capable  of  it." 

Madame's  toilette  de  nuit  was  by  this  time  complete. 
The  maid  had  departed,  and  madame  was  in  the  very 
act  of  depositing  her  loveliness  between  the  lace  and 
linen  of  the  rose-curtained  bed,  when  the  woman  sud- 
denly and  excitedly  reappeared,  the  packet  in  her  hand. 
In  a  dozen  voluble  sentences  she  related  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance. 

tall,  blond  English  monsieur — Deens-yong — >  ■ 
with  his  compliments,  sends  madame  this." 

''Mr.  Dennison,"  madame  repeated,  aghast,  ''and  a 
young  lady."  She  looked  at  the  superscription  and 
turned  white.  "Mon  Dieu !"  she  thought,  in  horror, 
"Joan's  writing!  Can  it  be  possible  she  is  here!" 

It  was  quite  possible — the  contents  of  the  little  i 
packet  left  nf>  rioubt.  It  was  a  r^re  thing  for  madame 
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to  turn  pale,  but  the  dusk  complexion  faded  to  a  sickly 
white  by  the  time  she  had  finished  the  letter. 

"I  will  see  this  young  person,  Pauline,  mon  enfant,'^ 
she  said  carelessly,  feeling  the  needlelike  eyes  of  the 
waiting  woman  on  her.  ^'Show  her  up  here  at  once, 
and  wait  until  I  ring;  I  may  need  you.'' 

The  woman  departed,  marveling  much.  And  Felicia, 
throwing  a  dressing  gown  over  her  night  robe,  and 
thrusting  her  feet  into  slippers,  sat  down  to  await  the 
advent  of  her  daughter. 

It  was  two  o'clock — what  an  hour  to  come,  and  with 
Terry  Dennison,  of  all  men.  What  did  it  mean  ?  How 
did  the  girl  come  to  be  in  Paris  at  all,  and  what  should 
she  do  with  her,  now  that  she  was  here?  She  had  not 
seen  her  for  ten  years.  Although  Joan  and  her  hus- 
band had  removed  to  Scotland — she  had  never  felt  any 
desire  to  see  her.  From  what  Joan  wrote  of  her,  she 
was  a  willful,  headstrong,  passionate  creature,  whom 
love  alone  could  rule,  upon  whom  discipline  of  any 
kind  was  lost,  reckless  enough  if  thwarted  for  any 
desperate  deed.  And  now  she  was  here.  What  should 
she  do  with  her?  If  the  truth  reached  the  ears  of  Di 
Venturini!  No,  it  must  not — -at  any  hazard  it  must 
not.  She  must  win  the  girl  over  by  kindness,  by  pre- 
tense of  affection,  and  when  opportunity  offered,  get 
rid  of  her  quietly  and  forever. 

And  then  the  door  opened,  and  Pauline  ushered  her 
in.  For  an  instant  there  was  silence  while  mother  and 
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daughter  looked  at  each  other  full.  A  very  striking 
contrast  they  made — the  mother  in  her  mature  and 
well-preserved  beauty,  her  loose  robe  of  violet  silk, 
her  feet  in  violet  velvet  slippers,  elevated  on  a  hassock, 
lying  indolently  back  in  her  chair,  the  lamplight  stream- 
ing across  her  rich,  dark  beauty.  The  daughter  drag- 
gled and  wet,  her  black  hair  disordered,  her  pale, 
pinched  face  bluish  white,  her  great  dusk  eyes  half 
shy,  half  defiant 

'*Come  here,  child,*'  said  the  soft,  silky  tones  of 
Felicia. 

The  girl  advanced,  still  with  that  half-shy,  half-de-. 
fiant  air  and  attitude,  ready  to  be  humble  or  fierce  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Madame  stretched  forth  her  hand, 
drew  her  to  her,  and  kissed  her  cold,  thin  cheek. 

^'You  are  Gordon  Kennedy?'' 

"And  you  are  my  mother!" 

She  made  the  answer  with  a  certain  defiance  still- 
prepared  to  fight  for  her  rights  to  the  death. 

''Hush-h-h madame  said,  with  a  smile;  'Hhat  is 
your  secret  and  mine.  No  one  knows  it  here — no  one 
must  know  it  as  yet.  My  marriage  was  a  secret  in 
the  past,  is  forgotten  in  the  present.  I  was  divorced 
long  ago.   But  you  know  all  that.'" 

''Of  course  I  know;  Joan  told  me  everything.  Look 
here.'' 

She  pushed  up  her  sleeve,  and  showed  on  the  upper 
part  of  her  arm  the  initials  ''G.  C."  in  India  ink. 
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"You  did  that,  Joan  said/'  went  on  the  girl  still 
defiantly.  ''She  told  me  to  show  it  to  you,  and  remind 
you  of  the  day  you  sent  her  away  and  did  it  yourself." 

''I  remember  very  well,"  Felicia  said,  still  smiling, 
still  holding  the  girl's  cold  hand.  ''My  child,  how  chill 
you  are,  how  wet.  Here,  sit  down  on  tliis  hassock  and 
tell  me  how  in  the  world  you  come  to  be  in  Paris  at 
this  unearthly  hour,  and  in  charge  of  Mr.  Dennison." 

Gordon  Kennedy  obeyed.  The  defiance  was  gradu- 
ally melting  out  of  her  face,  but  there  was  a  visible 
constraint  there  still.  With  straightforward  precision 
she  narrated  her  adventure  of  the  night. 

"I  ran  away  from  Glasgow,"  she  said  boldly.  "Joan 
died,  and  I  hated  him.  He  was  a  brute,  and  he  tried 
to  beat  me.  I  threw  a  plate  at  his  head  and  cut  one 
cheek  open.  It  was  a  horrid  gash,"  said  this  young 
virago,  with  a  shudder;  "but  I  didn't  care;  he  was  a 
brute ;  I  had  to  run  then,  and  I  came  here.  I  had  some 
money;  Joan  gave  it  to  me;  I  have  some  yet,-  and 
might  have  taken  a  cab  when  I  got  to  Paris  as  well 
as  not,  and  gone  to  your  theater,  but  the  streets  were 
so  bright  and  dazzling,  the  shops  so  splendid,  I  thought 
I  would  walk.  I  was  a  fool  for  my  pains.  I  don't 
know  what  would  have  happened,  only  Mr.  Dennison 
came.  Ah,  I  like  him — he  was  awfully  good." 

"But  surely,  surely,  child,  you  did  not  tell  him  who 
you  were?"  madame  cried  in  horror,  as  she  listened  to 
this  outspoken  confession. 
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''1  told  him  nothing/'  Gordon  answered  proudly, 
*'only  my  name,  and  where  I  came  from,  and  how  I 
got  lost,  and  that  I  Wanted  to  find  you.  He  said  he 
knew  you,  and  would  take  me  to  you,  and  here  I  am.'' 

'It  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I  ever  heard  of,'' 
madame  said,  bewildered ;  '*and  you  are  the  most  ex- 
traordinary child.  Surely  there  is  a  Providence  that 
watches  over  children  and  fools.-' 

"I  am  no  child,  and  I  am  no  fool.  FU  thank  you 
not  to  call  me  either,"  cried  little  spitfire,  blazing  up. 

"No,  no,  certainly  not  Why,  child,  will  you  be 
angry  with  me,  your  own  mother  ?"  madame  said,  in 
her  sugariest  tone. 

"You  don't  look  very  glad  to  see  me,  if  you  are  my 
mother,"  retorted  Miss  Kennedy  sulkily. 

"You  have  surprised  me  so  much,  don't  you  see,  and 
I  don't  want  it  known  that  you  are  my  daughter.  It 
would  be  a  very  bad  thing  for  me,  and  create  no  end 
of  talk." 

"You  are  ashamed  of  me,  I  suppose?"  the  young 
girl  cried.  "I  knew  you  would  be.  You  are  a  fine 
lady,  and  I  am — yes,  look  at  me.  I  am  a  miserable, 
draggle-tailed  object,  am  I  not?" 

"What  a  temper  you  have,"  madame  said,  still  smil- 
ing, still  holding  her  hands.  "Don't  speak  so  loudly. 
I  am  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  you.  Properly  dressed 
you  will  be  quite  like  me." 

The  black  eyes  lit. 
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*'Do  you  think  so,''  eagerly ;  ''Joan  always  said  I  was 
like  you,  but  you  are  so  beautiful,  and  I  am  so  thin 
and  black  and  pale.  You  will  let  me  stay  with  you, 
then,  will  you  ?" 

"Certainly- — that  is,  for  the  present.  I  think  I  shall 
send  you  to  school.  You  would  like  to  go  to  school^ 
would  you  not,  Gordon.  By  the  bye,  I  would  rather  not 
call  you  that.' V 

"Joan  called  me  Donny." 

"Donny  be  it,  then.  I  will  dress  you  properly  and 
send  you  to  school,  and  you  are  not  to  say  a  word — no, 
not  a  whisper — about  our  relationship.  You  can  keep 
a  secret,  I  think,  by  your  face." 

"Try  me,''  the  girl  said  proudly.  "I'd  die  before 
I'd  tell,  if  I  promised  not." 

"And  you  do  promise.  It  would  never  do  for  me, 
Donny,  at  least  not  just  yet,  to  acknowledge  you.  Peo- 
ple here  do  not  know  I  ever  was  married." 

'  "If  you  wish  it — yes,  I  promise,"  the  girl  said,  a 
wdstful  light  in  the  great  eyes. 

"Then  for  the  present  you  shall  remain  here — for  a 
ityj  days,  that  is.  You  shall  sleep  in  my  dressing  room, 
and  I  will  tell  my  maid  and  the  rest  that  you  are  my 
cousin — yes,  a  cousin  from  Scotland.  And  now,  as  it 
is  late,  and  you  have  been  traveling  and  are  tired,  I  will 
see  you  safely  in  bed  myself." 

"And  may  I  see  him  again — the  gentleman  who  was 
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so  kind  to  me?''  the  girl  asked,  only  half  satisfied  after 
all. 

*'Mr.  Dennison  ?  Oh,  well — yes — I  suppose  so.  Tell 
him  you  are  a  cousin,  and  I  will  indorse  your  story.** 

''I  hate  telling  lies,**  Donny  muttered,  rather  sul- 
lenly; but  madame  prudently  took  no  notice.  In  her 
own  mind  she  had  resolved  that  long  before  Prince 
di  Venturini*s  return  to  Paris,  this  obnoxious  daughter 
should  be  safely  out  of  sight  for  good  and  all. 

With  her  own  hand  she  led  her  to  the  dressing  room, 
helped  her  to  arrange  the  little  lace-draped  bed  there^ 
and  saw  her  safely  in  it  before  retiring  to  her  own 
room. 

It  had  been  a  very  unexpected  and  rather  disagree- 
able ending  to  a.  pleasant  evening.  Contretemps  will 
occur,  and  must  be  made  the  best  of.  Madame  had 
reached  that  age  when  we  learn  the  folly  of  disturb- 
ing ourselves  for  trifles.  A  composing  draft  of  wine 
and  spices  stood  on  the  table.  She  rang  for  her  maid, 
and  dismissed  her,  drank  her  sleeping  potion,  and  went 
calmly  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
love's  rude  awakening. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock,  more  or  less,  by  all  the  clocks 
and  watches  of  Paris — high  noon  by  the  broad  bright- 
ness which  was  pouring  a  flood  of  golden  light  through 
the  blue  silk  curtains,  over  the  glass  and  silver  and 
china  of  a  dainty  breakfast  table  set  for  two,  over  two 
blond  English  heads — Lord  and  Lady  Dynely. 

They  were  breakfasting  tete-a-tete,  and  in  profound 
silence.  His  lordship  hid  a  very  sulky,  dissatisfied  and 
conscious  face,  behind  that  day's  Moniteur.  Her  lady- 
ship, on  the  other  side  of  the  big,  shining  urn,  drooped 
over  her  teacup,  pale  as  the  dainty  cashmere  robe  she 
wore,  with  blue  eyes  that  look  jaded  and  dull  from 
want  of  sleep.  She  had  not  slept  all  night,  and  it  told 
upon  her  not  used  to  "tears  o'  night  instead  of  slum- 
ber.'' In  the  garish  morning  sunshine,  the  pretty  little 
face  looked  woefully  wan  and  piteous,  poor  child,  and 
he  saw  it — how  could  he  fail  to  see  it? — and  was  in  a 
fine  rage  with  her  and  with  himself  in  consequence. 
No  words  had  passed  between  them  concerning  last 
night — no  words  as  yet.  That  pleasant  conjugal  debate 
was  still  to  come.  He  had  found  her  feigning  sleep, 
the  tears  undried  upon  her  cheeks,  so  peachily  plump 
only  five  weeks  ago — then  like  the  heart  of  a  blush 
rose — now  paler  than  the  palest  lily.  This  morning 
only  monosyllables  had  been  exchanged,  but  the  tug  of 
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war  was  to  come,  and  although  he  dreaded  it  horribly 
— as  he  dreaded  and  hated  all  things  unpleasant  to  his 
own  superfastidious  selfishness — his  lordship  threw 
down  the  paper  at  last  and  began. 

suppose/'  he  said,  in  a  voice  he  tried  not  to  render 
harsh,  but  which  was.  "I  suppose  you  know  Dennison 
came  last  night?  Confounded,  meddling  prig!  I  sup- 
pose you  know,  or  will  know,  he  followed  me,  and  tried 
to  play  parson  for  my  benefit.  I  wonder  now  I  did  not 
knock  him  down  for  his  impertinence — I  will,  by  Jove, 
if  he  tries  it  again.  I  hope,  Crystal,  you  did  not  send 
him?'' 

She  shrank  and  shivered  away  at  his  tone— at  his 
words.  He  saw  it,  and  the  sting  of  remorse  that  fol- 
lowed and  told  him  he  was  a  brute  hardly  tended  to 
add  to  his  good  humor. 

''Did  you  send  him?"  he  angrily  repeated. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  for  an  instant  to  his  irritated 
face,  then  dropped  them,  shrinking  into  herself  more 
and  more. 

sent  no  one,"  she  answered,  in  a  voice  so  low  as 
to  be  hardly  audible. 

"Oh,"  Eric  said,  in  a  grumbling  tone.  "You  saw 
him,  though.    He  was  here?" 

"He  was  here — yes." 

"How  did  he  know  so  well  where  to  find  me,  then  ? 
I  told  you  I  was  going  to  dine  with  some  fellows  A\ 
the  Cafe  de  Paris." 
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"Yes,  you  told  me/'  she  repeated,  in  the  same  faint 
voice.  Then  she  looked  suddenly  up  at  him  and  her 
blue  eyes  flashed.  "We  went  to  the  theater,  Eric,'' 
she  said  boldly. 

"To  the  "  So  astounded  was  Lord  Dynely  that 

the  last  word  failed  on  his  lips. 

"To  the  theater — ^yes,"  Crystal  went  on  quickly  and 
gaspingly.  "I  wanted  to  go — it  wasn't  his  fault,  poor 
fellow — I  asked  him  to  take  me— I  made  him  take 
me. 

"And  may  I  ask,"  said  his  lordship,  with  labored 
politeness,  and  turning  quite  white  with  anger,  "which 
theater  you  honored  with  your  preference?  Les  Ital- 
iens,  no  doubt?" 

"We  went  to  the  Varietes.  We  saw  that  woman. 
We  saw  you/'  she  answered  in  the  same  gasping  tone. 

His  lips  set  themselves  with  slow,  intense  anger — 
his  blue  eyes  gleamed  with  a  dangerous  light. 

"You  saw  that  woman!  Be  more  explicit,  if  you 
please.  Lady  Dynely.   You  saw  what  woman?" 

"That  actress.  That  wicked,  painted,  dancing 
woman.  And  we  saw  you.  You  threw  her  the  flowers 
I  gave  you.  She  wore  them  in  her  hair.  And  then 
you  were  in  the  box  with  her — as  if — as  if — — " 

But  Crystal  could  say  no  more.  At  the  recollection^ 
of  his  looks  as  he  bent  over  that  woman,  she  broke 
utterly  down,  covered  her  face  and  burst  into  passion- 
ate weeping. 


/ 
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He  was  white  to  the  lips  now — white  with  an  anger 
that  had  something  quite  deadly  in  it.  She  was  his 
bride  but  six  weeks,  and  she  sat  yonder  sobbing  her 
heart  out,  but  he  never  softened  or  relented.  Who  is 
to  gauge  for  us  of  the  capabilities  of  evil  that  are 
within  us?  All  his  life  Lord  Dynely  had  been  taken 
by  superficial  observers  for  a  kind-hearted  gentleman, 
free  of  hand  and  large  of  heart,  who  would  not  will- 
ingly injure  a  worm — all  his  life  he  had  taken  himself 
to  be  a  good-natured  fellow — tender-hearted,  indeed, 
to  a  fault;  and  now  he  sat  watching  his  wife  with  a 
glance  that  was  absolutely  murderous.  With  it  all  he 
was  so  astounded  that  it  was  a  moment  before  he 
could  speak. 

*'You  did  this?"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  slow,  cruel, 
suppressed  sort  of  voice.  ''You  played  the  spy  upon 
me — you!  You  gave  your  old  lover  the  cue,  did  you — 
you  dragged  him  after  me  to  the  theater  to  spy  upon 
me.  You're  a  fool,  Crystal;  and,  by  Heaven,  you'll 
live  to  repent  it 

She  gave  a  gasping  cry.  He  arose  from  his  seat, 
flung  down  his  paper,  and  stood  before  her,  white  with 
rage. 

**It  is  a  thousand  pities,"  he  said,  with  a  sneer,  that 
for  the  moment  blotted  out  all  the  fair  Greek  beauty 
of  his  face,  ''that  I  did  not  let  you  marry  Dennison. 
He's  in  love  with  you  yet — no  doubt  your  old  penchant, 
too,  is  as  strong  as  ever.    It  7vas  not  his  fault,  poor 
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fellow.  May  I  ask  where  you  and  Mr.  Dennison  are 
going  together  to-night?'' 

She  looked  up  at  him — ^her  eyes  all  wide  and  wild, 
with  a  bewildered  sort  of  horror.  Eric  had  insulted 
her — insulted  her.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  only  a  gasp- 
ing sound  came.  Something  in  her  eyes — in  her  face 
frightened  even  him,  in  his  blind  fury,  into  remorse 
and  relenting. 

"Don't  look  like  that,"  he  said,  with  a  strident  sort 
of  laugh.  "I  didn't  quite  mean  what  I  said;  but  when 
a  man  finds  his  wife  running  about  to  theaters  in  his 

absence,  with  her  old  lover   Well,  sir!  what  do 

you  want?" 

For  a  servant  had  entered  with  a  card  upon  a  salver, 
and  presented  it  with  a  bow.  Lord  Dynely  took  it  up 
and  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"Miss  France  Forrester!"  he  exclaimed.  "The  plot 
thickens.  They  re  here,  too,  are  they?  Where  is  the 
lady?"  he  demanded  of  the  man. 

"In  the  salon,  my  lord." 

"Very  well,  tell  her  we  will  be  there'  in  a  moment." 
The  man  salaamed  and  departed.  "Go  to  your  room, 
Crystal,"  he  said,  less  harshly;  "and,  for  Heaven's  sake 
try  and  get  rid  of  that  face.  You  look  like  a  galvanized 
corpse.  You  will  have  them  thinking  here  I  adopt 
the  good  old  British  custom  of  beating  my  wife.  Put 
on  rouge — anything — get  your  maid  to  do  it,  only 
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don't  fetch  that  woebegone  countenance  to  France  For- 
rester's sharp  eyes." 

With  this  pleasant  and  bridegroomlike  adjuration, 
he  left  her  and  went  to  the  salon  to  receive  their  guest. 
He  was  humming  a  popular  Parisian  street  song  as 
he  went,  a  half  smile  on  his  lips,  all  his  old,  sunny, 
debonair  self  once  more. 

He  entered.  France  sat  in  a  great,  ruby  velvet  chair, 
charmingly  dressed,  looking  fresher,  fairer,  more 
brightly,  saucily  handsome,  Eric  thought,  than  he  had 
ever  seen  her.  '*How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take 
their  flight."  What  did  he  see  in  his  faded,  passee, 
pallid  little  wife,  to  prefer  her  to  this  brilliant,  dark 
beauty  ?  For  my  lord's  taste  has  changed,  and  '^black 
beauties"  were  decidedly  in  the  ascendant  again. 

"My  dear  France,"  he  said,  holding  both  her  hands, 
"this  is  an  astounder.  We  knew  you  were  coming,  but 
not  so  soon.  When  did  you  arrive,  and  where  are  you 
located?" 

"We  arrived  late  last  night,  and  have  apartments 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  near  the  British  embassy. 
And  with  my  usual  impetuosity,  and  my  usual  disre- 
gard of  les  convenances,  I  ran  the  risk  of  finding  you 
still  asleep,  and  rushed  away  immediately  after  break- 
fast. You  are  up,  I  see,  for  which,  oh,  be  thankful. 
And  now  where  is  Crystal?" 

"Crystal  will  be  here  in  a  moment.  How  well  you 
are  looking,    ranee,"  he  said  half  regretfully;  "being 
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in  love  must  be  a  great  beautifier — better  than  all  Ma- 
dame Rachers  cosmetics/' 

**Must  be!''  she  laughed;  "you  don't  know  from 
experience  then?  I  can  return  the  complimei\t — you 
are  looking  as  if  life  went  well  with  you — 

"His  land  was  free,  his  means  was  easy, 

A  finer,  nobler  gent  than  he, 
Ne'er  rode  along  the  shons  Eleesy, 

Or  paced  the  Roo  de  Rivolee!" 

quoted  France,  after  her  old  fashion;  "but  then,  of 
course,  we  are  in  the  height  of  our  honeymoon,  and 
see  all  things  through  spectacles  cow/^wr  de  rose!* 

Eric  laughed,  but  rather  grimly.  He  was  thinking 
of  the  horieymoonlike  tete-a-tete  her  coming  had  ended. 

"And  how  are  they  all?"  he  inquired — "the  madre 
and  Mrs.  Caryll?  Mrs.  Caryll  is  here,  I  suppose?" 

"Grandmamma  is  here — yes.  And  better  than  you 
ever  saw  her.  And  your  mother  is  well  and  dying  to 
see  you,  and  how  matrimony  agrees  with  you.  Do  you 
know,  Eric,"  laughing,  "I  can't  fancy  you  in  the  role 
of  Benedict,  the  married  man." 

He  laughed,  too,  but  it  was  not  a  very  mirthful 
laugh. 

"Caryll  is  with  you?"  he  said,  keeping  wide  of  his 
own  conjugal  bliss;  "of  course  he  is,  though — lucky 
fellow!  I  needn't  ask  if  he  is  well?" 

"You  need  not,  indeed,"  France  said,  and  into  her 
face  a  lovely  rose  light  came;  "but  you  will  soon  see 
^    for  yourself — they  will  all  call  later.  What  does  keep 
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Crystal — I  hope  she  is  not  so  silly  as  to  stay  and  make 
an  elaborate  toilet  for  me?" 

*'No,  no — she  will  be  down  in  a' moment.  She  has  a 
headache — is  rather  seedy  this  morning — ^late  hours 
and  dissipation  will  tell  on  rustic  beauty,  you  know. 
By  the  bye,  apropos  of  nothing,  do  you  know  Terry 
Dennison  is  here — at  this  hotel  ?  We  are  quite  a  family 
party,  you  see,''  he  laughed  again  rather  grimly. 

'Terry  here!  dear  old  Terry!  how  glad  I  shall  be 
to  see  him.   When  did  he  get  over?'' 

''Last  night  also.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  night  of 
arrivals.  Ah,  here  is  Crystal  now." 

He  looked  rather  anxiously  as  he  said  it.  He  knew 
of  old  how  keen  Miss  Forrester's  hazel  eyes  were — 
he  felt  that  she  had  already  perceived  something  to  be 
wrong.  That  she  had  heard  nothing  he  was  quite  sure. 
Her  manner  would  certainly  not  be  so  frankly  natural 
and  cordial  if  one  whisper  of  the  truth  had  reached 
her. 

Crystal  had  done  her  best.  She  had  exchanged  her 
white  wrapper  for  a  pink  one  that  lent  a  faint,  fictitious 
glow  to  her  face.  The  suggestion  about  rouge  she  had 
not  adopted — rouge.  Crystal  looked  upon  as  a  device 
of  the  Evil  One.  Something  almost  akin  to  gladness 
lit  her  sad  eyes  as  she  came  forward  and  into  France's 
wide-open  arms. 

"My  dear  Lady  Dynely!  My  dear  little  Crystal!" 
and  then  France  stopped  and  sent  her  quick  glance 
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from  her  face  to  Eric's,  and  read  trouble  without  a 
second  look.  She  was  honestly  shocked,  and  took  no 
pains  to  hide  it. 

Eric  winced.  Had  Crystal  so  greatly  changed  then 
for  the  worse?  All  his  selfish,  unreasoning  anger 
stirred  again  within  him. 

''You  have  been  ill?''  she  said  blankly.  ''You — you 
look  wretchedly.'' 

'1  told  you  she  had  a  headache,"  Eric  interrupted 
irritably.  ''1  told  you  late  hours  and  Paris  dissipation 
will  tell  upon  rustic  beauty.  There  is  nothing  the  mat- 
ter. Open  your  lips,  oh,  silent  Crystal!  and  reassure 
Miss  Forrester." 

"I  am  quite  well,  thank  you,"  Crystal  said,  but  no 
effort  could  make  the  words  other  than  faint  and 
mournful.  Then  she  sat  down  with  her  face  from  the 
light,  and  leaned  back  in  her  great  carved  and  gilded 
chair,  looking  so  small  and  fragile  and  childish  and 
colorless  that  a  great  compassion  for  her,  and  a  great, 
vague  wrath  against  him,  filled  France's  heart.  She 
did  not  know  what  he  had  done,  but  she  knew  he  had 
done  something,  and  was  wroth  accordingly.  Why, 
the  child  had  gone  to  a  shadow— looked  utterly  crushed 
and  heartbroken.  Was  he  tired  of  her  already? — was 
he — but  no,  that  was  too  bad  to  think  even  of  fickle 
Eric — he  could  not  be  neglecting  her  for  a  rival. 

Her  cordial  manner  changed  at  once— a  constraint 
had  fallen  upon  them.  All  Eric's  attempts  at  badinage, 
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at  society  small  talk,  fell  flat.  He  arose  at  last,  looked 
at  his  watch,  pleaded  an  engagement,  and  prepared 
to  go, 

know  you  and  Crystal  are  dying  to  compare 
notes,"  he  said  gayly,  "and  that  I  am  in  the  way.  Only 
Crystal's  notes  will  be  brief,  I  warn  you,  France;  she 
has  not  your  gift  of  tongue.  Lady  Dynely  is  the  living 
exemplification  of  the  adage  that  speech  is  silver,  and 
silence  is  gold." 

Shall  you  be  in  when  your  mother  and  Gordon  call, 
Eric?"  France  asked,  rather  coldly.  ''If  not,  I  am 
commissioned  to  tender  an  impromptu  invitation  to 
dine  with  Mrs.  Caryll." 

"Awfully  sorry,"  Eric  answered,  "but  we  stand 
pledged  to  dine  at  the  embassy,  /  must  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, whether  or  no,  and  Crystal  will  also — head- 
ache permitting.  Crystal  rather  shrinks  from  heavy 
dinner  parties  and  goes  nowhere," 

"I  thought  late  hours  and  Paris  dissipation  were 
telling  on  her,"  retorted  France,  still  coldly.  And  Eric 
laughed  and  departed,  with  a  last  severe,  warning 
glance  at  his  wife — a  glance  which  said  in  its  quick  blue 
flash: 

"Tell  if  you  dare!" 

It  was  a  needless  warning — ^^Crystal  had  no  thought 
of  telling — of  complaining  of  him  to  any  one  on  earth. 
She  lay  back  in  her  big  chair,  her  little  hands  folded, 
silent  and  pale,  while  the  sounds  of  ringing  life  reached 
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them  from  the  bright,  gay  boulevard  below,  and  the 
jubilant  sunlight  filled  the  room. 

'*How  thin  you  have  grown,  Crystal,"  France  said 
at  last,  very  gently.  *Taris  does  not  agree  with  you, 
I  think.  We  must  make  Eric  take  you  home  to 
Dynely.'' 

Her  eyes  lit  eagerly— something  like  color  came  into 
the  colorless  face.  She  caught  her  breath  hard. 
^^Oh!"  she  said,  "if  he  only  would!'' 
France  was  watching  her  intently. 
''You  don't  like  Paris,  then?" 

''Like  it!"  the  gentle  eyes  for  an  instant  flashed.  "I 
hate  it." 

There  was  a  pause.  France's  heart  was  hot  within 
her.  Fickle,  unstable,  she  had  always  known  Eric  to 
be;  selfish  to  the  core  and  cruel  in  his  selfishness;  but 
an  absolute  brute,  never  before. 

"Do  you  go  out  much  ?"  she  asked. 

"No — yes."  Crystal  faltered.  She  hardly  knew 
which  answer  to  make  in  her  fear  of  committipg  Eric. 
"I  don't  care  to  go  out — dinner  parties  are  a  bore: — I 
never  was  used  to  much  society,  you  know,  at  home." 

"I  am  afraid  you  must  be  very  lonely." 

"Oh,  no !  that  is — not  very.  I  read  and  play — a  little 
— and  then,  Eric  " 

But  her  voice  broke,  it  was  not  trained  to  the  telling 
of  falsehoods,  and  the  truth  she  could  not  tell. 

"Yes,"  France  said  quietly.    "Eric  is  out  a  great 
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deal  naturally — he  is  not  a  domestic  man ;  but  once  you 
return  to  Dynely  all  that  will  be  changed.  We  must 
try  and  prevail  upon  him  to  take  you  home  at  once/' 

The  sad  blue  eyes  gave  her  a  grateful  glance.  Then 
a  troubled,  frightened  look  came  into  them, 

'Terhaps — perhaps  you  had  better  not/'  she  said; 
''he  will  think  you  are  dictating  to  him,  and  he  cannot 
bear  to  be  dictated  to.  He  likes  Paris — I  am  sure  he 
will  be  angry  if  he  is  urged  to  go.'' 

'We  can  survive  that  calamity,"  Miss  Forrester  an- 
swered cynically;  "and  your  health — and,  yes,  I  will 
say  it — happiness,  are  the  things  to  be  considered 
first." 

"But  I  am  happy,"  cried  Crystal,  in  still-increasing 
alarm,  "indeed,  I  am.  How  could  I  be  otherwise  so 
soon?" 

Her  traitor  voice  broke  again.  France  looked  at  her 
in  unutterable  compassion. 

"Ah,  how,  indeed!"  she  answered,  "you  poor,  little, 
pale  child!  Well,  I  must  go — they  really  don't  know 
where  I  am,  and  we  are  all  to  go  sight-seeing  to  the 
Luxembourg.  Do  come  with  us,  Crystal ;  you  look  as 
though  you  needed  it." 

But  Lady  Dynely  shook  her  small,  fair  head. 

"I  cannot,"  she  said.  "Eric  may  return,  and  be 
vexed  to  find  me  out." 

."Eric!  Eric!"  thought  France  intolerantly;  "I 
should  like  to  box  Eric's  cars!" 
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'^Besides,  sight-seeing  tires  me/'  Crystal  went  on, 
with  a  wan  little  smile,  ''and  I  don't  think  I  care  for 
pictures.  We  visited  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Louvre 
and  the  Tuileries,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  show  places, 
when  we  first  came,  and  1  remember  I  was  ill  all  day 
with  headache  after  them.  I  like  best  to  stay  at  home 
and  read — indeed,  I  do." 

France  sighed. 

''My  little  Crystal !  But  you  will  be  lonely.'' 

"Oh,  no.  Eric  may  come  to  luncheon — he  often 
does — and  Terry  will  drop  in,  I  dare  say,  by  and  by. 
You  know  Terry  is  here?"  interrogatively. 

"Yes ;  Eric  told  me.  I  wish  I  could  take  you  with 
me  all  the  same,  little  one.  I  hate  to  leave  you  here 
in  this  hotel  alone.  It  is  a  shame! — a  shame!"  said 
France,  in  her  hot  indignation. 

But  Crystal  lifted  a  pained,  piteous  face. 

"Please  don't  speak  like  that,  France.  It  is  all  right," 
she  said,  with  a  little  gasp;  "I — I  prefer  it." 

"Do  come !"  France  persisted  unheedingly.  '!We  will 
leave  you  at  home  with  Grandmamma  Caryll,  while 
we  do  the  sight-seeing.  You  will  love  her.  Crystal — 
she  is  the  dearest,  best  old  lady  in  Europe.  Then  we 
will  dine  comfortably  together,  en  famine^  and  go  to 
the  Varietes  in  the  evening,  to  see  this  popular  actress 
Paris  raves  about — Madame  Felicia." 

Eut,  to  France's  surprise,  Crystal  suddenly  with- 
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drew  her  hands  and  looked  up  at  her  with  eyes  that 
absolutely  flashed. 

will  never  go  to  the  VarietesT'  she  cried;  ^^I  will 
never  go  to  see  Madame  Felicia!  She  is  a  wicked, 
wicked  woman,  and  I  hate  her!'' 

She  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot  with  nervous 
passion  as  she  said  it  France  stood  petrified.  Then 
all  in  an  instant  Crystal  recollected  herself,  and  pite- 
ously  clasped  her  hands. 

^'I  did  not  mean  to  say  that !''  she  cried ;  *^it  is  very 
wrong  of  me.  Please  don't  think  anything  of  my 
angry  words — I  did  not  mean  anything  by  them — in- 
deed, I  did  not/' 

France  stooped  and  kissed  her  as  a  sister  might, 
holding  her  close  for  a  rnoment;  and  a  little  sob  she 
could  not  wholly  repress  broke  from  the  poor,  jealous 
child,  as  she  laid  her  head  on  France's  breast 

"My  darling,"  France  whispered,  in  that  warm  kiss, 
"keep  up  heart.  Eric  shall  take  you  out  of  this  wicked, 
tiresome  Paris  before  the  week  ends,  or  I  will  know 
the  reason  why." 

Then,  with  profoundest  pity  for  this  poor  little  girl- 
bride,  she  went,  her  own  day's  pleasuring  totally 
spoiled. 

"This  is  what  Eric's  love  match  comes  to,"  she 
thought  sadly.    "Ah,  poor  little  Crystal! 

**I  have  lived  and  loved — but  that  was  to-day; 

So  bring  me  my  graveclothes  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


ATTHEVARIETES. 

It  was  close  upon  luncheon  hour  when  Miss  For- 
rester returned  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore.  As  she 
entered  the  drawing-room,  still  in  her  street  dress,  she 
saw  her  lover  sitting  in  an  armchair  by  the  open  win- 
dow, smoking  a  cigar,  and  immersed  in  the  art  criti- 
cisms of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  He  threw  down 
the  paper  and  looked  at  her  with  lazily  loving  eyes. 
Happiness  and  prosperity  certainly  agreed  with  him — 
as  Gordon  Caryll,  the  accepted  suitor  of  Miss  For- 
rester, he  looked  ten  years  younger  than  did  Mr. 
Locksley,  the  impecunious  portrait  painter.  Hand- 
somer, nobler,  France  thought,  than  Mr.  Locksley,  it 
was  impossible  for  mortal  man  to  grow. 

"Well,"  he  said,  ''you  have  returned.  My  thoughts 
were  just  turning  seriously  to  the  idea  of  having  out 
the  detective  police,  and  offering  a  reward  for  your 
recovery.  Is  it  admissible  to  ask,  my  child,  where  you 
have  been?'' 

She  came  behind  him,  placed  her  little,  gloved  hands 
on  his  shoulders,  and  looked  down  into  the  gravely 
smiling  face  resting  against  the  chair  back.  They  were 
not  demonstrative  lovers  those  two,  but  now,  rather  to 
Mr.  Caryll's  surprise,  Miss  Forrester  impulsively 
stooped  and  left  a  kiss  on  his  forehead. 
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''And  to  think/'  she  said,  drawing  a  tense  sort  of 
breath,  "that  I  might  have  married  him!" 

Mr.  Caryll  opened  his  handsome  gray  eyes.  Both 
the  kiss  and  the  irrelevant  exclamation  took  him  rather 
aback. 

"You  might  have  married  him !  You  might  have 
married  whom?  You  have  not  been  proposing  to  any 
one  this  morning,  have  you?  What  are  you  talking 
about,  France?" 

"About  Eric,''  she  answered  absently. 

"And  with  the  most  woebegone  of  faces.  Melan- 
choly has  evidently  marked  you  for  her  own  this  morn- 
ing. You  are  regretting  you  threw  Eric  over  for  me — 
is  that  it,  my  dear?" 

"Nonsense!"  was  France's  energetic  answer.  "I 
hate  to  have  you  say  such  things,  even  in  jest,  Gordon. 
Thank  Heaven,  no  I  I  liked  Eric,  certainly — one  could 
hardly  fail  to  do  that ;  but  I  always  had  a  most  thor- 
ough-paced contempt  for  him  all  the  same.  And  if  I 
had  married  him — but  no,  I  never  would,  I  never  could, 
if  there  had  been  no  Crystal  Higgins,  no  Mr.  Locksley, 
in  the  scheme  of  the  universe.  Gordon,  I  have  been 
to  see  them  this  morning.'' 

"So  I  inferred,  my  dear,  from  your  very  energetic 
language.    And  you  found  them  well,  I  hope?" 

"Eric  is  well,"  France  said  resentfully;  "he  will  be, 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.   But,  Crystal  " 
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''Yes?''  Mr.  Caryll  said  interrogatively.  ''Crystal  is 
well  also,  no  doubt?'' 

''Well !"  France  cried,  and  then  stopped.  "Ah !  you 
should  see  her — wait  until  you  do.  I  never  saw  any 
one  so  changed  in  my  life." 

"For  the  better?" 

"For  the  worse.  She  is  the  shadow  of  herself — 
poor  little  soul !  Her  sad,  heartbroken  face  and  voice 
haunt  me  like  a  ghost.   Eric  is  a  brute !" 

"Indeed!  Husbands  invariably  are,  are  they  not? 
What  has  Eric  done?" 

"I  don't  know  what  he  has  done,"  Miss  Forrester 
answered  indignantly.  "I  only  know  he  is  breaking 
his  wife's  heart.  Why  don't  you  say  'husbands  in- 
variably do'  ?   I  dare  say  it  is  true  enough." 

Mr.  Caryll  took  one  of  the  gloved  hands  and  gave 
it  an  affectionate  little  squeeze. 

"My  dear  child,  don't  excite  yourself.  I  intend  to 
prove  an  exception.  Seriously,  though,  I  am  yery  sorry 
for  little  Lady  Dynely.  I  am  afraid  the  rumors  I  have 
been  hearing  must  be  true." 

"Rumors?  What  rumors?  I  never  heard  you  allude 
to  them." 

"No,  one  does  not  care  to  talk  about  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  I  knew  it  would  annoy  you,  and  make  his 
mother  unhappy.  But  as  you  seem  to  be  finding  out  for 
yourself,  well  they  do  say  he  neglects  the  little  one, 
and  runs  about  with  " 
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''With  Felicia,  the  actress!  Gordon,  I  am  sure  of  it! 
With  Felicia,  the  dancer!'' 

''With  Felicia,  the  dancer.  But  take  it  calmly,  my 
love.  How  do  you  know  it?'' 

^'I  know  it  from  Crystal  herself.  That  is  what  she 
meant  when  I  asked  her  to  come  with  us  to  the 
Varietes  to  see  Felicia.*' 

"Ah,  what  did  she  mean?" 

"She  said  she  hated  the  Varietes,  she  hated  Madame 
Felicia ;  that  she  was  a  wicked,  painted  woman.  And 
you  should  have  seen  those  dove  eyes  of  hers  flash. 
My  poor,  dear  little  Crystal!"  The  dark,  impetuous 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  "Only  six  weeks  married !"  she 
said  passionately.    "Gordon,  I  hate  Eric." 

"Now,  France,"  he  said  gravely,  "don't  make  your- 
self unhappy  about  this.  Lady  Dynely  must  have 
known  she  ran  no  ordinary  risk  in  marrying  Dynely — 
the  most  notorious  male  flirt  in  Europe.  If  she  had 
had  one  grain  of  sense  in  that  pretty  flaxen  head  of 
hers  she  must  have  known  that  matrimony  would  work 
no  miracles.  A  flirt  he  is  by  nature — there  is  not  a 
grain  of  constancy  in  his  whole  composition;  and  as 
she  has  taken  him,  so  she  must  abide  by  her  bargain." 

"He  is  a  brute!" 

"So  you  said  before,"  answered  Mr.  Caryll,  a  half 
smile  breaking  up  the  gravity  of  his  face.  "Still,  al-* 
lowance  must  be  made  for  him.  He  has  been  spoiled 
all  his  life — he  has  never  been  thwarted — to  wish  has 
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been  to  have,  and  ladies  have  petted  and  made  much  of 
him  for  his  azure  eyes  and  golden  curls  and  his  Greek 
profile,  all  his  life  long.  Time  may  cure  him.  Mean- 
while, neither  you  nor  I,  Miss  Forrester,  can  help 
Crystal.  And  they  say  this  Felicia  plays  the  deuce 
with  her  victims/' 

''Have  you  ever  seen  her,  Gordon?'* 

"Never.  I  was  too  busy  last  year  when  she  was 
at  the  Bijou,  and  besides,  I  had  an  aversion  to  theaters 
and  theatergoing.    I  shall  see  her  to-night,  however.'' 

"She  bought  your  picture,  'How  the  Night  Fell,' 
didn't  she?" 

"Yes.    Di  Venturini  purchased  it  for  her.    By  the 
bye,  I  promised  at  the  time  a  companion  picture.  They 
say  she's  to  marry  Di  Venturini  immediately  upon  his 
return  from  Italy." 
'  "Marry  him!   T/^ar woman!" 

"My  dear  France,"  Caryll  said,  laughing,  "with 
what  stinging  scorn  you  bring  out  that  woman !  There 
is  nothing  said  against  'that  woman'  except  that  she  is 
a  most  outrageous  coquette." 

"But  she  is  a  dancer,  and  he  is  a  prince." 

"That  goes  for  nothing.  The  best  blood  of  the 
realm  takes  its  wife  from  the  stage  these  days.  I 
shouldn't  fancy  it  myself,  but  you  know  the  iadage,  'A 
burned  child  dreads  the  fire.'  " 

"Poor  little  Crystal !"  sighed  France. 

"Poor  little  Crystal,  indeed.  Rumor  says  he  is  alto- 
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gether  infatuated.  Let  us  hope  rumor,  for  once,  is 
wrong.  Are  they  coming  to  dinner?'' 

*'No.  Eric  pleads  a  prior  engagement,  and  she  does 
not  seem  to  have  heart  enough  left  to  go  anywhere. 
Here  is  Lady  Dynely.  By  the  bye,  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
Terry  is  in  Paris/' 

*Terry?  Terry  Dennison?"  cried  Lady  Dynely 
eagerly,  ''is  he,  really.  Where,  France?" 

^'At  the  Hotel  du  Louvre.  I  stole  a  march  upon  you 
this  morning,  and  made  an  early  call  upon  the  happy 
pair." 

Her  ladyship's  eyes  lit  eagerly. 

*'And  you  saw  them?   You  saw  Eric?" 

'T  saw  Eric,  mamrna." 

''How  is  he  looking?  Will  they  dine  with  us?" 

''Eric  is  looking  well — never  better.  And  they  dine 
at  the  embassy  this  evening.  No  doubt,  though,  Eric 
will  call." 

"Here  he  is  now,"  Caryll  interrupted,  looking  from 
the  window,  and  France  disappeared  like  a  flash.  She 
felt  in  no  mood  at  present  to  meet  and  exchange  pleas- 
ant commonplaces  with  the  Right  Honorable  Lord 
Viscount  Dynely. 

She  went  to  her  room,  threw  ofif  her  hat  and  seal 
jacket,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Grandmamma  Caryll,  in 
her  own  apartments.  Paralysis  had  deprived  her  of 
the  use  of  her  limbs.  She  sat  in  her  great  invalid  chair 
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the  long  days  through.  But  in  her  handsome  old  face 
a  look  of  great,  serene  content  reigned. 

The  restless,  longing,  impatient  light  that  for  years 
looked  out  of  her  eyes  had  gone — she  had  found  what 
she  waited  and  watched  for.  Her  son  was  with  her — 
France  was  to  be  his  wife — she  asked  no  more  of  earlh. 

The  luncheon  bell  rang.  Mrs.  CarylFs  was  brought 
in,  and  France  descended.  To  her  great  relief,  Eric 
had  gone,  and  Terry  was  in  his  place.  Terry,  who  was 
changed,  too,  and  who  looked  grave  and  preoccupied. 

^*You  were  at  the  Louvre  this  morning,  France/' 
he  said  to  her  as  they  sat  side  by  side.  ''You  saw 
herr 

''Yes,  Terry,''  and  France's  compassionate  eyes 
looked  at  him  very  gently.    'T  saw  her." 
''And  you  have  heard  '' 

"Everything — poor  little  Crystal.  Terry,  Eric  must 
take  her  to  England,  and  at  once.'' 

"Ah,  if  he  only  would,"  Terry  said,  with  a  sort  of 
groan,  "but  he  will  not.  That  is  past  hoping  for.  He 
is  killing  her — as  surely  as  ever  man  killed  woman. 
And  when  he  does,"  Terry  set  his  teeth  like  a  bulldog, 
"my  time  of  reckoning  will  come." 

"You  must  accompany  us  this  afternoon,  Terry," 
Lady  Dynely  said,  after  the  old  imperious  fashion. 
"France  is  quite  as  much  as  Gordon  is  capable  of  tak- 
ing care  of.  I  want  you." 

Terry  fell  into  the  old  groove  at  once    In  his  secret 
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heart  he  longed  to  be  at  the  hotel  with  Crystal,  to 
cheer  her  in  her  loneliness;  but  that  might  not  be, 
might  never  be  again.  So  he  sighed  and  went.  They 
spent  the  long,  sunny,  springlike  afternoon  amid  the 
lions  of  Paris,  and  returned  to  dine  and  dress  for  the 
theater. 

'The  whole  duty  of  family  escort  will  fall  upon  your 
victimized  shoulders,  Dennison,"  said  Mr.  Caryll,  look- 
ing up  from  a  letter  that  the  post  had  brought  him. 
'This  is  a  note  from  General  McLaren — I  served  under 
him  at  the  beginning  of  the  American  Civil  War.  He 
is  at  the  Hotel  Mirabeau;  and  as  he  leaves  Paris  to- 
morrow, begs  me  to  call  upon  him  to-night.  You 
won't  mind,  I  suppose;  and  I  will  look  in  upon  you 
about  the  second  act." 

always  told  Terry  he  was  born  to  be  a  social 
rnartyr,"  France  said.  'The  fetch-and-carry,  go-and- 
come,  do-this-and-that  role,  has  been  yours  from  birth, 
my  poor  boy." 

So  it  chanced  that  when  the  curtain  went  up,  and 
'The  Golden  Witch"  began,  Gordon  Caryll  did  not 
make  one  of  the  party  of  three  who  looked  down  from 
the  front  of  their  box,  amid  all  the  glittering  ''horse- 
shoe" of  gaslight  and  human  faces.  The  pretty,  bright 
theater  was  very  full ;  there  was  an  odor  of  pastilles, 
a  flutter  of  fans,  a  sparkle  of  jewelry.  Felicia  was  in 
great  form  to-night — she  had  heard  from  Lord  Dynely 
himself  of  the  family  party  coming  to  view  her  with 
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coldly  critical,  British  eyes.  They  had  laughed  to- 
gether over  it  in  her  little  dusk-shaded,  perfumed,  lux- 
urious drawing-room,  where  his  lordship  had  made  a 
much  longer  morning  call  than  he  made  immediately 
before  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore. 

She  glanced  up  now,  swiftly  and  eagerly,  as  she 
came  forward  to  the  footlights,  a  golden  goblet  in  her 
hand,  her  long  hair  floating  loosely  over  her  shoulders, 
singing  some  wild  bacchanalian,  Theresalike  ditty.  She 
was  gloriously  beautiful  in  her  scant  drapery,  and  her 
rich  voice  filled  the  theater  superbly.  But  as  she  tossed 
(>f¥  her  goblet,  at  the  end  of  her  drinking  song,  she  saw 
that  the  man  she  looked  for  was  not  in  the  box. 

Would  he  know  her?  He  had  never  seen  her  since 
that  long,  far-off  night  when  they  had  parted  in  the 
darkening  day  by  the  shore  of  the  lonely  Canadian 
river.  He  thought  her  dead.  Would  he  know  her? 
A  wild,  fierce  delight  filled  her  soul,  flamed  up  in  her 
eyes,  and  burned  in  her  cheeks.  Would  he  know  her? 
She  would  sing  to-night — if  he  came — the  song  she 
ever  sang  for  him,  that  first  evening  in  the  cottage  of 
Major  Lovell.  It  would  run  very  well  with  this  play 
— that  was  much  more  song  and  dance  than  drama.  If 
he  doubted  her  identity,  surely,  surely,  he  would  re- 
member that. 

She  was  wild  with  excitement,  she  surpassed  her- 
self. The  audience  applauded  to  the  echo — she  flung 
herself  into  her  part  with  a  reckless  abandon  that  swept 
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her  listeners  along  with  her.  And  still  she  watched 
that  box,  and  still  he  did  not  come.  Would  he  not 
come  at  all?  Amid  a  storm  of  excited  applause,  amid 
a  shower  of  bouquets,  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  first 
act. 

*'How  well  she  plays."  **How  magnificently  she  is 
looking."  ''Never  saw  her  dance  half  a  quarter  so 
well  in  my  life  before."  ''By  Jove!  you  know,  what 
a  voice  Felicia  has."  These  and  a  hundred  such  ex- 
clamations went  the  round  of  the  theater. 

"She  is  beautiful!"  France  exclaimed,  "with  a 
beaute  dii-  diable  I  never  saw  equaled.  And  she  dances 
and  sings  like  a  very  Bacchante." 

"Wish  to  Heaven  they  would  burn  her  as  a  witch," 
growled  Terry.  "Such  a  woman  should  no  more  be 
let  run  loose  than  a  leopardess." 

"She  sings  very  well,"  Lady  Dynely  said  languidly; 
"but  there  is  something  fierce  and  outre  about  her,  is 
there  not?  I  don't  like  this  sort  of  exhibition.  A  ballet 
is  bad  enough — this  kind  of  thing  is  positively  indeli- 
cate. What  is  she  looking  at  our  box  for?  I  caught 
her  more  than  once." 

"She  is  looking  for  what  she  does  not  see.  There 
is  Eric  yonder  in  the  stalls,"  said  Miss  Forrester,  in  a 
tone  of  stony  resentment. 

"Is  he,  really?"  Eric's  mother  put  up  her  glass  and 
leaned  forward.  "So  he  is,  and  quite  alone.  Where  is 
Crystal,  I  wonder?" 
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^'Crystal  is  at  home,  and  quite  alone  also,  you  may  be 
very  sure,''  answered  France,  still  in  that  tone  of 
strong,  suppressed  indignation. 

^^I  wonder  if  he  sees  us?  Oh,  yes,  he  does.  There 
he  is  rising.  No  doubt  he  will  call  upon  us  directly. 
France,  why  don't  you  look  ?  He  is  bowing  to  you/' 

But  France's  bright,  angry  eyes  were  fixed  stead- 
fastly upon  the  rising  curtain — she  would  not  see  Lord 
Dynely.  And  Lord  Dynely  looked  away  from  her, 
feeling  he  had  been  snubbed,  and  knowing  very  well 
the  reason  why. 

He  had  come  to  the  theater  to-night,  partly  because 
he  could  not  stay  away,  partly  out  of  sheer  brajvado. 

What!  should  he  stay  away  because  he  was  afraid  of 
Terry  Dennison  and  France  Forrester?  Was  he  still  a 
child  in  leading  strings,  to  be  dictated  to?  Not  if  he 
knew  it.  So  he  early  left  the  ambassador's  saloon, 
and  went  to  the  Varietes,  and  sat  out  all  the  second 
act,  directly  under  the  lorgnettes  of  the  Gordon  Caryll 
party. 

Again  madarne  surpassed  herself — again  the  whole 
house  rang  with  applause — again  bouquets  were  show- 
ered upon  her.  Lord  Dynely  added  his  mite  to  the 
rest,  a  bouquet  of  scarlet  and  white  camellias.  Again 
and  again,  the  black,  fierce,  restless  eyes,  flashed  their 
feverish  light  to  that  one  box.  And  still  the  man  for 
Vv^hcm  she  looked  did  not  come. 
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He  came  as  the  curtain  fell  for  the  second  time,  and 
France's  eyes  and  smile  welcomed  him. 

''Am  I  very  late?"  he  asked.  ''McLaren  and  I  had 
a  thousand  things  to  say,  and  time  flew.  I  say,  France, 
how  do  you  like  it?'' 

"Not  at  all!  She  fascinates  one,  but  it  is  a  horrid 
and  unhealthy  sort  of  fascination.  Her  mad  singing 
and  dancing  threw  me  into  a  fever." 

"Is  there  much  more  of  it?"  he  said,  standing  behind 
her  chair.    "Is  it  all  over?'' 

"There  is  one  more  act.  She  is  to  be  burned  alive, 
Terry  tells  me,  and  I  want  to  wait  and  see  her.  I  shall 
try  to  fancy  the  burning  real,  and  enjoy  it  accordingly." 

"By  Jove!"  he  said,  and  laughed,  "what  a  ^blood- 
thirsty  spirit  we  are  developing!  Ah!  Dynely,  you 
here?" 

For  the  door  opened,  and  Eric,  languid  and  hand-  , 
some,  sauntered  in. 

"How  do,  Caryll?  Late,  aren't  you?  Well,  France 
— well,  ma  mere,  how  do  you  like  it?  Superb  actress, 
isn't  she?" 

He  looked  at  France.  With  a  certain  defiance,  she 
saw  and  accepted. 

"If  dancing  mad  jigs,  singing  drinking  songs,  and 
capering  about  like  a  bedlamite,  go  to  constitute  a  fine 
actress,  then  yes.  A  little  of  Madame  Felicia  goes  a 
lon^  wnv  " 
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His  eyes  flashed,  but  he  laughed. 

'There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.  She  seems  to 
please  her  audience,  at  least/' 

Where  is  Crystal?"  France  abruptly  asked.  ^1 
thoug,ht  you  were  to  dine  at  the  embassy." 

''Crystal  is  at  home.  And  you  thought  quite  right; 
we  were  to  dine  at  the  embassy."  The  defiant  ring  was 
more  marked  than  ever.  "I  have  dined  there,  and  on 
my  way  home  dropped  in  here,  knowing  I  would  have 
the  pleasure  of  being  in  the  bosom  of  my  family." 

He  looked  at  her  steadily,  and  France  turned  her 
white  shoulder  deliberately  upon  him.  Her  lover  was 
leaning  over  the  back  of  her  chair — ah!  how  she  loved 
him,  how  she  trusted  him — how  diflferent  he  was  from 
this  shallow-brained  young  dandy,  with  his  Greek 
beauty,  and  callous  heart!  How  differently  her  life 
would  be  ordered  from  Crystal's,  when  she  was  his 
wife. 

As  she  thought  it,  the  curtain  went  up  for  the  third 
time,  and  the  Golden  Witch  bounded  on  the  stage. 

She  was  singing  as  she  sprang  to  the  footlights,  a 
gleeful  hunting  chorus  this  time.  A  troop  of  followers 
in  green  and  gold  came  after,  and  joined  in  the  chorus. 
Her  costume  was  of  green  and  gold  also;  a  green  hunt- 
ing cap,  with  a  long  white  plume,  was  set  jauntily  on 
her  raven  tresses.  She  was  dazzling  in  the  dress,  she 
was  radiant  as  she  sang.  Again  her  sweet,  high  voice, 
rang  to  the  domed  roof.    And  it  was  the  very  song 
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Rosamond  Lcvell  sang  for  Gordon  Caryll,  seventeen 
years  ago,  in  the  Toronto  cottage. 

She  flashed  one  fierce  look  up  at  their  box. 

Yes,  he  was  there  at  last — at  last.  Thank  Heaven 
for  that!  if  she  could  thank  Heaven  for  anything. 

He  heard  her,  he  sav^  her ;  recognized  the  song.  He 
knev^  her. 

Her  hour  of  triumph  was  complete.  Her  excitement 
reached  its  climax.  As  she  never  played  before,  she 
played  to-night.  She  held  the  multitude  breathless, 
spellbound.  She  sang  her  own  death  song,  wild,  wail- 
ing, weird,  unearthly,  so  ghastly  in  its  tortured  agony, 
that  France  shuddered  and  turned  pale.  The  mimic 
flames  arose — surrounded  her,  her  uplifted  face  was 
seen  above  them ;  as  the  curtain  fell  down,  her  ghastly 
death  song  died  wailing  away. 

For  a  moment,  so  rapt  and  petrified  were  the  audi- 
ence, that  they  could  not  applaud.  Then — such  a  storm 
of  clapping,  of  calling,  shook  the  walls  of  the  theater, 
as  never  shook  it  before.  "Felicia!  Felicia!'*  they 
shouted,  as  with  one  voice. 

She  came  out  smiling  and  kissing  hands.  ^Another 
tempest  of  applause  and  delight  broke  forth.  Then 
flashing  up  one  last  look,  straight  into  Gordon  Caryirs 
face,  she  disappeared. 

There  was  a  stir  and  commotion,  an  uprising  and 
shawling  of  ladies. 

"Ugh!''  France  said,  with  a  shudder;  "it  is  diaboli- 
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cal !  it  is  like  the  nightmare.  I  shall  never  come  to  see 
this  outre  spectacle  again.  Do  you  like  it,  Gordon?'' 

She  leaned  back,  and  looked  up  at  him.  He  did  not 
seem  to  hear  her,  he  did  not  seem  to  see  her — he  was 
staring  at  the  stage  like  a  man  stupefied. 

''Gordon!"  she  cried. 

His  eyes  turned  slowly  from  the  blank,  green  cur- 
tain to  her,  but  his  face  still  kept  that  dazed,  stunned 
look.  His  bronzed  skin,  too,  had  turned  of  a  dead- 
ashen  gray. 

''Gordon,''  France  said  once  more/  this  time  in  ter- 
ror, "what  is  it?" 

Her  question  seemed  to  break  the  spell.  He  made  an 
effort — a  mighty  effort,  she  could  see,  and  answered 
her. 

"Nothing.  Will  you  come  ?" 

His  very  voice  was  changed — it  was  hoarse  and  low. 
He  offered  her  his  arm  mechanically,  and  watched  her 
arranging  her  opera  wrap,  without  trying  to  help  her. 
She  took  it  and  went  with  him  out,  and  all  tlte  while 
he  kept  the  dazed  look  of  a  man  who  was  walking  in 
his  sleep. 

"Oh,  Gordon!"  she  cried  out,  ''what  is  it?  Do  you 
know  that  woman?" 

He  awakened  then — awakened  to  the  whole  horrid 
truth. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  ask  me,"  he  said,  "to- 
night.   Wait — wait  until  to-morrow." 
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Her  eyes  dilated.  They  were  out  under  the  frosty, 
February  stars.  He  put  them  into  the  carriage — Lady 
Dynely  and  France — but  he  made  no  effort  to  follow 
them.  Eric  and  Terry  made  their  adieus  and  turned 
away. 

"Are  you  not  coming,  Gordon?''  Lady  Dynely  asked 
in  surprise. 

"No,''  he  answered,  still  in  that  low,  hoarse  tone. 
*^Home,"  he  said  to  the  coachman.  And  as  they  whirled 
away,  France  leaned  yearningly  forward,  and  saw  him 
standing  under  the  street  lamps,  quite  alone. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


AFTER  MANY  DAYS. 

He  knew  her !  From  the  first  moment  in  which  his 
eyes  rested  on,  her,  from  the  first  instant  he  had  heard 
her  ringing  voice,  he  knew  it  was  his  wife.  The  song 
she  sang  for  him  in  Major  Lovell's  dim  drawing-room 
so  many  years  ago,  she  was  singing  again  for  him  to- 
night, for  him — he  knew  that,  too.  His  divorced  wife 
stood  yonder  before  him — this  half-nude  actress — his 
divorced  wife  whom  for  the  past  ten  years  he  had 
thought  dead.  He  knew  it  in  that  first  moment  of 
recognition  as  surely  as  he  ever  knew  it  in  the  after 
days. 

She  had  hardly  changed  at  all — in  the  strong,  white 
limelight,  she  did  not  seem  to  have  aged  one  day  in 
seventeen  years.  The  dusk,  sensuous  beauty  was  riper 
and  more  of  the  **earth  earthy the  delicate  outlines 
of  first  youth  had  passed,  except  that  she  was  even 
more  beautiful  in  her  insolent,  voluptuous  womanhood 
than  in  her  slim,  first  girlhood.  He  thought  this  in  a 
dazed,  stupefied  sort  of  way  as  he  stood  and  looked  at 
her.  And  this  was  Rosamond  Lovell — the  woman  who 
was  once  his  wife. 

His  wife!  his  wife!  The  two  words  echoed  like  a 
knell  through  his  brain,  set  themselves  to  the  wild, 
sweet  music  that  was  ringing  about  him,  fitted  them- 
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selves  in  time  to  her  flying  feet.  His  wife!  Yonder 
creature,  singing,  dancing  in  that  dress,  that  undress 
rather — gaped  at  by  all  these  people.   His  wife! 

The  lights,  the  faces,  the  stage,  seemed  to  swim 
before  him  in  a  hot,  red  mist.  He  grasped  the  back 
of  the  chair  he  held,  and  set  his  teeth.  Great  Heaven! 
was  the  Nemesis  of  his  mad,  boyish  folly  to  pursue  him 
to  the  end? 

And  then  France's  cool,  sweet  voice  fell  on  his  ear. 
*^Do  you  like  it,  Gordon !"  she  was  asking,  with  a  smile. 
The  fair,  pure  face,  the  loving,  upturned  eyes,  the 
trustful  smile,  met  him  and  stabbed  him  with  a  pang 
that  was  like  death.  He  had  forgotten  her — in  the 
first  shock  of  recognition  and  dreadful  surprise,  he  had 
forgotten  her.  Now  he  looked  down  upon  her,  and  felt 
without  thinking  at  all,  that  in  finding  his  divorced 
wife  he  had  lost  his  bride. 

He  could  not  answer  her — his  head  was  reeling.  He 
felt  her  wondering,  startled  eyes,  but  he  was  beyond 
caring.  He  tried  to  answer,  and  his  voice  sounded  far 
off  and  unreal  even  to  his  own  ears. 

It  ended.  The  curtain  was  down,  the  blinding  stage 
light  was  out,  she  was  gone.  He  could  breathe  once 
more  now  that  fatal  face  was  away.  The  whole  thea- 
ter had  uprisen.  Lady  Dynely  was  moving  out  on  the 
arm  of  her  son — France  was  clasping  his  and  gazing 
up  at  him  with  eyes  of  wistful  wonder. 

They  were  out  under  the  cool,  white  stars — he  had 
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placed  them  in  their  carriage,  seen  them  roll  away,  and 
was  alone. 

Alone,  though  scores  passed  and  repassed,  although 
dozens  of  gay  voices  and  happy  laughs  reached  him; 
although  all  the  bright  city  was  still  broad  awake  and 
in  the  streets.  He  took  of¥  his  hat  and  let  the  cold 
wind  lift  his  hair.  What  should  he  do,  he  thought 
vaguely;  what  ought  he  do  first? 

Rosamond,  his  divorced  wife,  was  living — he  had 
seen  her  to-night.  And  France  Forrester  would  marry 
no  man  who  was  the  husband  of  a  wife.  They  had 
spoken  once  on  the  subject — gravely  and  incisively — ■ 
he  recalled  the  conversation  now,  word  for  word,  as 
he  stood  here. 

*'If  she  had  not  died,  France,"  he  had  asked  her,  ^*if 
nothing  but  the  divorce  freed  me — how  then  ?  Would 
you  still  have  loved  me  and  been  my  wife?'' 

And  she  had  looked  at  him  with  those  clear,  truth- 
ful, brave  eyes  of  hers,  and  answered  at  once: 

**If  she  had  not  died — if  nothing  but  your  divorce 
freed  you,  there  could  have  been  no  'hozv  then/  Loved 
you  I  might — it  seems  to  me  I  must ;  but  marry  you — 
no.  No  more  than  I  would  if  there  had  never  been  a 
divorce.  A  man  can  have  but  one  wife,  and  death 
alone  can  sever  the  bond.  I  believe  in  no  latter-day 
doctrines  of  divorce.'* 

They  had  spoken  of  it  no  more,  he  had  thought  of 
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it  no  more.  It  all  came  back  to  him  as  he  stood  there, 
and  he  knew  he  had  lost  forever  France  Forrester. 

And  then,  in  his  utter  despair,  a  wild  idea  flashed 
across  his  brain,  and  he  caught  at  it  as  the  drowning 
catch  at  straws.  It  was  not  his  wife — he  would  not 
believe  it.  It  was  an  accidental  resemblance — it  might 
be  a  relative — a  sister;  she  may  have  had  sisters,  for 
what  he  ever  knew.  It  was  not  Rosamond  Lovell — 
the  dead  do  not  arise,  and  she  was  killed  ten  years 
ago.  Some  one  must  know  this  Madame  Felicia's  ante- 
cedents; it  was  only  one  of  these  accidental  resem- 
blances that  startle  the  world  sometimes.  He  would 
find  out.  Who  was  it  knew  Madame  Felicia? 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  head  as  this  delirious  idea 
flashed  through  it,  and  tried  to  think.  Terry  Dennison 
— yes,  he  was  sure  Terry  Dennison  knew  her,  and 
knew  her  well.  He  will  be  able  to  tell  him;  he  would 
follow  at  once. 

A  moment  later  and  he  was  striding  with  a  speed  of 
which  he  was  unconscious  in  the  direction  of  the  Hotel 
du  Louvre.  He  found  his  man  readily  enough.  Terry 
was  standing  in  the  brilliantly  lit  vestibule,  smoking  a 
cigar.  Eric  was  bon  gargon,  and  had  run  up  at  once 
to  his  wife.  A  heavy  hand  was  laid  on  Terry's  shoul- 
der, a  breathless  voice  spoke : 

"Dennison 

Terry  turned  round,  took  out  his  cigar,  and  opened 
his  eyes. 
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"What!  Caryll!  And  at  this  time  of  night !  Whafs 
the  matter?  My  dear  fellow,  anything  wrong?  You 
look  

"There's  nothing  wrong/'  still  huskily.  "I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question,  Dennison.   Come  out  of  this/' 

He  linked  his  arm  through  Terry's,  and  drew  him 
out  of  the  hotel  entrance  into  the  street.  Terry  still 
held  his  cigar  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  still 
stared  blankly. 

"There  must  be  something  wrong,"  he  reiterated; 
"on  my  word,  my  dear  fellow,  you  look  awfully." 

"Never  mind  my  looks,"  Caryll  impatiently  cried. 
"Dennison,  you  know  Madame  Felicia?" 

At  this  unexpected  question,  Dennison,  if  possible, 
stood  more  agape  than  ever.   Then  he  laughed. 

"What!  You,  too,  Caryll!  Oh,  this  is  too  much 
for—" 

"Don't  laugh,"  Caryll  said  harshly.    "Answer  me. 
You  know  this  woman?" 
"Well,  yes." 
"Intimately?" 

"Well,  yes,  again.  I  suppose  I  may  say  tolerably 
intimately." 

"What  is  her  history?" 
"What?" 

"Who  is  she?  Where  does  she  come  from?  What 
is  her  real  name?"  Caryll  asked,  still  in  that  same 
hoarse,  breathless  haste. 
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Mr.  Dennison's  eyes  dilated  to  twice  their  usual 
size.  He  altogether  forgot  to  resume  his  newly  lit 
cigar. 

''My  dear  fellow  

"The  devil !"  Gordon  Caryll  ground  out  between  his 
set  teeth.   "Answer  me,  cannot  you 

No  jesting  matter  this,  evidently,  and  Terry,  slow 
naturally,  took  that  fact  in. 

"Who  is  she?  Where  does  she  come  from?  What 
was  the  rest?"  he  demanded  helplessly.  "Good  Lord! 
Caryll,  how  should  I  know?  I'm  not  Felicia's  father 
confessor." 

'"You  told  me  you  knew  her  intimately." 

"I  know  her  as  well  as  most  people  know  most  peo- 
ple, and  that  goes  for  nothing.  What  do  we,  any  of 
us,  know  of  any  one  else?  Don't  grow  impatient,  old 
fellow;  all  I  know  I'm  willing  to  tell,  but  it's  precious 
little.  Now  begin  at  the  beginning  and  cross-examine. 
You  shall  have  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.  Only  don't  keep  the  steam  up  to  its 
present  height,  or  you'll  go  off  with  a  bang!" 

There  was  a  second  pause.  Terry  resumed  his  cigar, 
thrust  his  hands  in  his  coat  pockets  and  waited.  Gor- 
don Caryll  came  to  his  senses  sufficiently  to  make  a 
great  effort  and  calm  down. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Terry,"  he  said,  more  coher- 
ently than  he  had  yet  spoken ;  "but  this  is  a  matter  of 
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no  ordinary  importance  to  me — a  matter  almost  of 
life  and  death/' 

Again  Terry's  eyes  dilated,  but  this  time  he  said 
nothing. 

"I  never  saw  Madame  Felicia  before  to-night/'  went 
on  Caryll;  "and  she  bears  the  most  astonishing,  the 
most  astounding  resemblance  to  another  woman,  a 
woman  I  have  thought  dead  for  the  past  ten  years.  I 
want  to  know  her  history,  and  I  have  come  to  you." 

''Go  on,"  said  Terry  calmly. 

''Was  Madame  Felicia  ever  in  America? — ever  in" 
— a  pause — "in  Canada?" 

"She  says  not,"  was  Terry's  answer. 

"Says  not?  Then  you  think^ — — " 

"I  think  she  was.  She  has  always  been  so  vehement 
in  denying  it  that  I  have  suspected  from  the  first  she 
lied.    And  since  last  night  I  felt  sure  of  it." 

"Since  last  night  " 

"I  don't  know  that  it's  quite  fair  to  tell,"  said  Terry, 
"but  I  don't  see  that  Fm  bound  to  keep  Felicia's  secrets 
—I  owe  her  no  good  turn,  and  if  it's  of  any  use  to 
you,  Caryll-- — " 

"Anything — everything  connected  with  that  woman 
is  of  use  to  me,"  Caryll  answered  feverishly. 

Without  more  ado,  Terry  related  the  episode  of  last 
night — the  rescuing  the  girl  in  the  street,  her  inad- 
vertent words,  and  the  bringing  her  to  Felicia. 
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•  "She  asseverated  again  and  again  that  Felicia  had 
been  in  Canada.  She  said  she  herself  had  been  born 
there,  in  such  a  way,  by  Jove !  that  you  could  only  infer 
Felicia  to  be  her  mother.  And  she  looked  like  Felicia. 
And  she  had  Felicia's  picture.  And  Felicia  received 
her  ,  at  once.  And  I  believe,  upon  my  soul,  that  she  is 
Felicia's  daughter." 

Gordon  Caryll  listened  dumbly.  Felicia's  child  and — 
his.  He  knew  there  had  been  a  child — a  daughter — 
had  not  Mr.  Barteaux  told  him?  And  she,  too,  was 
here. 

"She  called  herself  "  he  began. 

*She  called  herself  Gordon  Kennedy.  Gordon!  By 
Jove  !"  For  the  first  time  a  sudden  thought  struck 
Terry — a  thought  so  sudden,  and  so  striking  that  it 
almost  knocked  him  over.  "By  Jove!"  he  repeated 
again,  and  stared  blankly  at  his  companion. 

There  was  no  need  of  further  questioning.  Assur- 
ance was  made  doubly  sure — Felicia  and  Rosamond 
Lovell  were  one,  and  this  girl  picked  up  adrift  in  the 
Paris  streets  was  his  daughter.  No  need  of  further 
questions,  indeed.  He  withdrew  his  arm  abruptly  and 
on  the  spot. 

'  That  will  do,"  he  said.  "Thanks,  very  much.  And 
good  night." 

Then  he  was  gone,  and  Terry  was  left  standing, 
mouth  and  eyes  open — a  petrified  pedestrian.  It  all 
came  upon  him— the  story  of  Gordon  Caryll's  Cana- 
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dian  wife — the  actress — the  picture — the  puzzling  re- 
semblance to  FeHcia — her  eager  questions  about  him 
the  levenihg  before.   Terry  was  dum founded. 

"By  JoveT'  he  said  again  aloud,  and  at  the  sound  of 
that  dear  and  familiar  expletive  his  senses  returned. 
"By  Jove,  you  know!''  he  repeated,  and  put  his  cigar 
once  more  between  his  lips,  and  in  a  dazed  state  pre- 
pared to  go  home. 

Gordon  Caryll  went  home,  too.  He  saw  France's 
face  at  the  drawing-room  window  as  he  passed,  looking 
wistful  and  weary,  and  at  the  sight  he  set  his  teeth 
hard.  He  could  not  meet  her.  He  went  up  to  his  room, 
and  flung  himself  into  a  chair  to  think  it  all  out. 

He  had  lost  her — forever  lost  her.  To-morrow  at 
the  latest  she  must  know  all,  and  then — he  knew  as 
surely  as  that  he  was  sitting  here— -she  would  never  so 
much  as  see  him  again. 

It  was  no  fault  of  his — she  would  not  blame  him — 
she  would  love  and  pity  him,  and  suffer  as  acutely  as 
he  would  suffer  himself.  AH  the  same,  though,  she 
would  never  see  him  more.  And  at  the  thought  he 
started  from  his  chair,  goaded  to  a  sort  of  madness, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 

The  hours  passed.  He  thought  and  thought,  but  all 
to  no  purpose — not  all  the  thinking  he  could  do  in  a 
lifetime  could  alter  facts.  This  woman  was  his  di- 
vorced wife^ — and  France  Forrester  would  marry  no 
divorced  man.   The  law  could  free  him  from  his  vv^ife^ 
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but  it  could  not  give  him  France.  The  penalty  of  his 
first  folly  had  not  been  paid — and  it  was  to  be  paid,  it 
seemed,  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  His  exile  and  mis- 
ery were  to  begin  all  over  again. 

He  suffered  to-night,  it  seemed  to  him,  as  he  had 
never  suffered  in  the  past.  And  as  the  fair  February 
morning  dawned,  it  found  him  with  his  face  bowed 
in  his  hands,  sitting  stone-still  in  absolute  despair. 

The  first  sharp  spear  of  sunshine  came  jubilantly 
through  the  glass.  He  lifted  his  head.  Haggard  and 
pallid  beyond  all  telling,  with  eyes  dry  and  burning,  and 
white  despair  on  every  line  of  his  face.  His  resolve  was 
taken.  All  should  be  told,  but  first  that  there  might 
not  be  even  a  shadow  of  mistake,  he  would  see  this 
woman  who  called  herself  Madame  Felicia — would  see 
her  and  from  her  own  lips  know  the  truth. 

Early  as  it  was,  he  rang  for  his  man,  and  had  a 
cold  bath.  It  stood  him  in  the  stead  of  sleep.  He  made 
a  careful  toilet,  had  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll,  and 
went  out  of  the  house  before  any  of  his  womankind 
were  stirring. 

The  bright  sunshine  and  bustle  of  the  streets  helped 
him.  He  smoked,  and  that  soothed  him.  As  eleven 
chimed  from  all  the  city  clocks,  he  was  altogether  him- 
self again,  the  excitement  and  agitation  of  last  night 
over  and  done  with.  He  was  very  pale — beyond  that 
there  was  no  change  in  him. 

He  felt  no  anger  against  the  woman  he  was  going 
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to  see — he  was  just  enough  for  that.  The  fault  had 
been  all  his — all  his  also  must  be  the  atonement  But 
he  would  see  her,  and  then  

He  could  not  quite  think — steady  as  he  had  forced 
himself  to  be — of  what  would  come  after.  It  was  very 
early  yet  to  make  a  call,  but  he  could  not  wait.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  discover  the  address  of  the  most  popular 
actress  in  Paris;  he  discovered  it,  walked  steadfastly 
there,  and  encountered  madame's  tall  chasseur  in  his 
gorgeous  uniform  of  carmine  and  gold. 

Madame  saw  no  one  at  this  hour,  monsieur  was  po- 
litely told;  it  was  doubtful  if  madame  had  arisen. 

But  madame  would  see  him,  monsieur  was  quite  cer- 
tain. Would  this  Parisian  ''Jeames  de  la  Pluche"  be 
good  enough  to  forward  monsieur's  card  to  madame. 

The  chasseur  looked  doubtful,  but  something  in  the 
English  monsieur's  face  caused  him  to  comply.  The 
card  was  passed  onward,  and  inward,  until  it  reached 
the  hand  of  madame's  maid,  and  by  madame's  maid 
was  presented  to  madame. 

Madame  had  arisen — early  as  was  the  hour,  had  even 
breakfasted.  She  lay  back  in  her  dusk-shaded  draw- 
ing-room, looking  rather  fagged  after  last  night's  un- 
usual excitement,  with  deep  bistre  circles  surrounding 
her  eyes.  Her  lady  companion  sat  near  reading  aloud. 
She  lay  back  with  closed  eyes,  not  listening,  but  think- 
ing of  Gordon  Caryll's  face  as  she  saw  it  last  night 
looking  down  upon  her. 
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'^A  visitor  for  madame — a  gentlemlan/'  Pauline  an- 
nounced. 

''I  can  see  no  one,  it  is  too  early/'  madame  said 
crossly,  ''is  it  Monsieur  di  Venturini?'' 

''No,  madame.   An  English  gentleman,  tall  and  fair 
— who  has  never  been  here  before." 

Madame  sat  suddenly  up,  and  seized  the  card.  Her 
pale  face  flushed  dark  red  as  she  read  the  name.  She 
did  not  quite  know  what  she  had  expected— certainly 
not  this.   For  a  moment  her  heart  beat  fast. 

"I  will  see  the  gentleman,  Pauline,"  she  said.  "Mrs. 
Hannery,  you  must  be  tired  of  that  stupid  book.  The 
morning  is  fine — -suppose  you  take  the  poodle  and  go  , 
for  a  walk.    It  will  do  you  both  good,  and  I  shall  not 
ne^d  you." 

Thus  dismissed,  the  lady  companion  arose  and  re- 
tired;  madame  turned  to  her  maid  : 

"Where  is  my  new  protegee?"  she  asked.  "Miss 
Donny." 

"In  her  room,  madame,  reading." 

"See  that  she  does  not  leave  it  then,  see  that  she  does . 
not  enter  here.    Now  show  the  gentleman  up."  : 

The  maid  departed.    Madame  sprang  up,  darkened 
the  room  yet  a  little  more,  looked  at  herself  in  one  of 
the  full-length  mirrors,  and  was  back  in  her  seat  with 
drooping,  languid  eyes  before  the  door  reopened.   But  , 
ner  heart  was  beating  fast,  and  her  topaz  eyes  were  , 
gleaming  savagely  under  their  white-veiled  lids. 
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The  door  opened,  and  he  came  in.  And  so  again, 
after  many  years,  this  man  and  woman,  once  husband 
and  wife,  were  face  to  face. 

The  first  thing  he  saw  in  that  twilight  of  the  room 
was  his  own  picture.  It  hung  directly  opposite  the 
door,  and  the  sunshine,  as  it  opened,  fell  for  a  moment 
upon  it.  Like  that  they  parted,  like  this  they  met 
again !  He  stood  for  a  second  motionless,  looking  at 
it,  and  she  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"A  very  good  picture,  and  very  well  painted ;  but  I 
don't  think,  I  can't  think,  I  ever  wore  such  a  face  of 
despair  as  that.  You  ought  to  know,  though,  better 
than  I." 

The  slow,  sweet  voice  was  as  smooth  and  even  as 
though  the  heart  beneath  were  not  throbbing  at  fever 
heat.  A  cruel,  lingering  smile  was  on  her  face,  and 
the  yellow,  stealthy  eyes  were  watching  him  greedily. 
He  turned  as  he  spoke  and  looked  at  her. 

'^Rosamond !" 

She  started  at  the  name,  at  the  low,  even  gentle  tone 
in  which  it  was  spoken.  The  blood  rose  again  over 
her  face,  and  for  a  second  she  found  no  voice  to  an- 
swer.  Then  she  laughed. 

''Ma  foir  she  said,  "how  droll  it  sounds  to  hear 
that!  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  once  was  my  name, 
so  long  is  it  since  I  have  heard  it?  Ah,  Dieu!  how  old 
it  makes  one  feel." 

A  real  pang  went  through  her  heart.   Growing  old  ! 
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Yes,  surely,  and  to  grow  old  was  the  haunting  terror 
of  this  woman's  life. 

''You  have  changed,''  she  said,  looking  at  him  full, 
'^changed  more  than  I  have.  You  do  not  resemble 
very  greatly  the  slender,  fair-haired  stripling  I  knew 
so  long  ago  in  Toronto.  And  yet  I  should  have  known 
you  anywhere.    Mon  ami,  will  you  not  sit  down?" 

"Thanks,"  he  answered  in  the  same  low,  level  voice, 
"I  will  not  detain  you  but  a  moment.  Last  nighty  for 
the  first  time  since  we  parted  at  Quebec,  I  saw  you 
at  " 

"And  the  sight  was  a  shock,  was  it  not,  monsieur?" 
she  gayly  interrupted. 

"It  was,"  he  replied  gravely,  "since  I  thought  you 
dead.    Since  I  was  sure  of  it." 

"Ah,  yes !  that  railway  accident.  Well,-  it  was  touch 
and  go — I  never  expect  to  be  so  near  death,  and  escape 
again.    But  I  did  escape,  and — here  I  am!" 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  insolent  smile,  her-eyes 
gleaming  with  evil  fire. 

"Here  I  am,"  she  repeated  with  slow,  lingering  en- 
joyment; "and  it  spoils  your  life  for  you-^does  it  not? 
As  you  spoiled  mine  for  me  that  night." 

She  pointed  to  the  picture — the  vengeful  delight  she 
felt  shining  in  her  great  eyes. 

"You  were  merciless  that  night,  Gordon  Caryll,  and 
I  vowed  revenge,  did  T  not?    Well,  the  years  have 
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come  and  the  years  have  gone;  we  both  lived,  and 
revenge  was  out  of  my  reach.  I  never  forgave  you  and 
I  never  will;  but  what  could  I  do?  Now  we  meet,  and 
I  need  do  nothing.  The  very  fact  that  I  am  alive  is 
vengeance  enough.  It  parts  you  from  her--— does  it 
not?  Ah,  you  feel  that!  Monseigneur,  I  wonder  why 
you  have  come  here  this  morning?  It  is  certainly  an 
honor  I  did  not  expect." 

''I  came  to  make  assurance  certainty,"  he  answered. 
''I  had  no  doubt,  and  still  " 

''And  still  you  would  stand  face  to  face  with  me 
once  more.  Well — there  is  no  doubt,  is  there?  I  am 
Rosamond  Lovell — Rosamond  Caryll — the  girl  you 
married,  and  whose  heart  you  so  nearly  broke,  seven- 
teen years  ago.  Oh,  don't  look  so  scornful !  I  mean  it ! 
Even  I  had  a  heart,  and  I  loved  you.  Loved  you  so 
well  that  if  I  had  been  able  I  would  have  gone  down 
to  the  river  and  drowned  myself  after  you  left  me 
that  night.  Fortunately  I  was  not  able.  I  could  laugh 
now  when  I  look  back  and  think  of  my  besotted  folly. 
We  outlive  all  that  at  five  and  thirty." 

''You  were  not  able,"  he  repeated;  "that  means  

"That  my  child  was  born  twelve  hours  after  we 
parted,"  she  interrupted  once  more.  "Did  they  tell  you 
in  Quebec  that  ?" 

"Yes,  they  told  me.  And  the  child  is  with  you 
now." 

"Who  told  you  so?"  she  demanded  sharply.  . 
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"I  know  it — that  is  enough.    You  ask  me  why  I 
came  here  to-day — one  reason  was  to  see  her." 
She  laughed  contemptuously. 

/'And  do  you  fancy  I  will  let  you?  Why,  I  meant 
that  child  from  her  birth  to  avenge  her  mother's 
wrongs.   And  she  shall— I  swear  it?'' 

''You  refuse  to  let  me  see  her?" 

''Most  emphatically — yes.  When  the  time  comes  you 
shall  see  her  to  your  cost — not  before." 

He  turned  to  go.    She  rose  up  and  stood  before  him. 

"What !  so  soon,"  she  said,  with  a  laugh,  "and  after 
so  many  years'  separation?  Well,  then,  go— actions, 
not  words,  are  best  between  us.  But  I  think,  Gordon 
Caryll,  my  day  has  come.  Miss  France  Forrester  is 
a  very  proud  and  spotless  young  lady— so  they  tell  me. 
Have  you  told  her  yet  who  Felicia,  the  actress,  is?" 

He  made  no  reply.  Without  speaking  to  her,  with- 
out looking  at  her,  he  passed  out  of  the  greenish  dusk 
of  the  perfumed  drawing-room  into  the  sparkling  sun- 
shine, and  fresh,  cool  wind  of  the  fair  spring  day. 


CHAPTER  X. 


A    MORNING  CALL. 

It  was  just  one  hour  later,  and  France  Forrester 
stood  with  hands  clasped  loosely  before  her  at  the  win- 
dow of  Mrs.  Caryll's  invalid  room,  gazing  with  weary 
wist  fulness  at  the  bright  avenue  below,  a  strained,  wait- 
ing, listening  expression  on  her  face.  For  since  they 
parted  last  night  so  strangely  at  the  entrance  of  the 
theater  she  had  not  seen  her  lover,  and  when  had  that 
chanced  between  them  before?  Something  had  hap- 
pened !  Something  wrong  and  unpleasant — she  felt  that 
vaguely,  although  she  could  not  define  her  own  feeling. 
How  oddly  he  looked  last  night,  how  strangely  he 
spoke,  how  singularly  he  acted.  Did  he,  too,  know 
Madame  Felicia?  Then  she  smiled  to  herself.  Of 
course  not — had  he  not  said  so  a  dozen  times.  Madame 
Felicia  might  have  power  over  the  weak  and  unstable, 
such  as  Eric  Dynely;  over  men  of  the  stuff  Gordon 
Caryll  was  made,  no  more  than  the  ugliest  hag  that 
prowled  Paris. 

But  why  did  he  not  come  ? 

Last  night,  long  after  the  rest  had  retired,  she  had 
waited  up  in  the  salon  wistfully  anxious  for  the  good- 
night she  so  rarely  missed.  And  he  had  entered  very 
late,  and  had  passed  on  at  once  to  his  room,  although 
he  must  have  known  she  would  wait.  Had  he  not  been 
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belated  times  before,  and  had  she  ever  failed  to  wait — 
had  he  ever  failed  to  seek  her  out?  She  had  gone  to 
bed  vexed  and  disappointed.  But  she  v^as  not  one  easily 
to  take  oflfense,  and  it  v^ould  be  all  right  to-morrov^. 
Hq  might  have  looked  into  the  salon,  but  he  did  not — 
and — there  w^as  an  end  to  it.  To-morrow  at  breakfast 
he  would  tell  her,  whatever  it  might  be.  So  she  rose 
happy  and  light-hearted,  the  fag  end  of  a  tune  between 
her  lips,  with  no  presentiment  of  all  that  was  so  near 
shadowing  her  happy  girl's  heart. 

Breakfast  hour.  She  ran  down  eagerly.  Gordon 
was  never  late.  He  was  always  to  be  found  in  dressing 
gown  and  slippers  reading  Galignani  at  this  hour.  But 
his  favorite  armchair  this  morning  was  vacant,  and 
only  Lady  Dynely  met  her  across  the  crystal  and  the 
silver. 

''Has  Gordon  turned  lazy,  I  wonder?''  the  elder  lady 
said  carelessly;  ''it  is  something  new  to  miss  his  face 
at  the  end  of  the  table.  Eric  and  his  wife  are  coming 
to-day,  France,  and  I  had  counted  on  Gordon  for  you. 
We  are  going  to  Saint  Cloud,  and  if  Gordon  does  not 
return  " 

"In  any  case  I  do  not  think  I  shall  go/'  France  an- 
swered, rather  wearily.  "One  grows  so  bored  of  per- 
petual sight-seeing.  I  shall  stay  at  home  with  Grand- 
mamma Caryll." 

She  had  no  appetite  for  breakfast,  and  when  it  was 
over  she  ran  up  to  say  good-morning  to  "Grand- 
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mamma.''  No,  Gordon  had  not  been  there  either — his 
mother's  first  question  was  for  him. 

**It  is  the  very  first  day  he  has  failed  to  pay  me  a 
before-breakfast  call/'  Mrs.  Caryll  said,  with  a  half 
laugh,  and  yet  dissatisfied.  "Can  he  have  gone  out, 
or  where  is  he?" 

do  not  know,"  France  answered,  vaguely  uneasy ; 
''he  was  not  down  to  breakfast." 

''Not  down  to  breakfast?" 

"He  was  absent  rather  late  last  night,"  Miss  For- 
rester said,  speaking  lightly;  "no  doubt  he  has  turned 
sluggard,  and  overslept  himself.  Susan,"  she  said  to 
Mrs.  Caryll's  nurse  and  maid,  who  entered  at  that  mo- 
ment, "do  you  know  if  Mr.  Caryll  is  still  in  his  room?" 

"Mr.  Caryll  went  out  three  hours  ago,  Miss  France," 
the  woman  answered.,  "So  I  heard  his  man  Norton 
say." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"How  very  strange,"  France  was  thinking,  more  and 
more  uneasily;  "how  very  unlike  Gordon.  What  can 
it  mean  ?" 

But  there  was  no  solution  of  the  enigma.  The  morn- 
ing wore  on,  bringing  Eric  and  Crystal — Eric  hand- 
some and  debonair  as  ever,  Crystal  clinging  to  his 
arm,  silent,  shadowy.  And  Lady  Dynely  alone  was 
their  companion  in  the  day's  pleasuring  at  Saint  Cloud. 

"I  wish  you  were  coming,  France,"  Crystal  said,  in 
a  wistful  whisper.   Somehow,  in  France's  strength  and 
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sunny  brightness,  even  this  Httle  wilted  lily  seemed  to 
revive. 

''Not  to-day,  darling/'  France  answered,  kissing  her. 
*'It  will  not  do  to  leave  grandmamma  quite  alone.  Be- 
sides, Saint  Cloud  is  an  old  story  to  me  and  rather 
a  tiresome  one.  We  will  all  meet  at  dinner  and  go  to 
the  Opera  aux  Italiens  together.'' 

"Has  Crystal's  eloquence  prevailed,  France?"  Eric 
said  in  his  languid  way,  sauntering  up.  ''No?  Then," 
with  a  slight,  half-contemptuous  laugh,  "the  case  is 
hopeless  indeed.  When  a  woman  won't,  she  won't.  I 
suppose  we  must  be  resigned,  although  your  absence 
spoils  our  excursion.  Comty  madre,  come,  sposo  mio. 
By-by,  France — 'we  meet  again  at  Fhilippi.'  " 

And  then  they  were  gone,  and  France  drew  a  long 
breath  of  relief.  Gordon  would  be  here  presently,  and 
they  would  have  a  long,  delicious  day  all  to  themselves, 
and  everything  would  be  explained. 

She  went  up  to  Mrs.  Caryll's  room,  took  a  favorite 
book,  seated  herself  lDy  a  window,  whence  no  one  could 
enter  unperceived,  and  tried  to  read.  But  so  many 
people  came  in  and  went  out,  so  many  carriages  and 
fiacres  whirled  up  and  down,  that  her  attention  was 
perpetually  distracted.  How  long  the  hours  were — 
how  the  morning  dragged — would  ht  never  come? 
Eleven,  twelve,  one !  Would  he  return  to  luncheon  at 
two?  He  hardly  ever  ate  luncheon,  but  surely  he  would 
come.    How  dazzlingly  bright  the  sunshine  was — her 
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eyes  ached.  She  arose  with  an  impatient  sigh  and 
closed  the  curtains.  A  brass  band  somewhere  near  was 
thundering  forth  its  music.  They  were  playing  one  of 
Felicia's  popular  airs.  She  wished  they  would  stop; 
the  noise  made  her  head  ache.  Mrs.  Caryll  was  dozing 
in  her  chair.  The  brazen  braying  of  the  band  was 
beginning  to  make  France  sleepy,  too.  Just  as  her  tired 
eyes  closed,  and  her  head  drooped  against  the  back  of 
her  chair,  Susan  tapped  softly  and  entered  the  room.  ' 

''Miss  France.''  She  had  to  repeat  the  name  before 
the  girl  looked  up.  ''Miss  France,  there  is  a  lady  in 
the  salon  to  see  you.'' 

"A  lady."  For  a  moment  her  heart  bounded.  But, 
only  a  lady! 

"Susan,"  she  impatiently  exclaimed,  ''hasn't  Mr. 
Gordon  come  yet?  Surely  he  must  be  in  his  room 
or  " 

"No,  Miss  France,  he  hasn't  come  yet.  And  the 
lady  is  waiting  in  the  salon  " 

"Who  is  she  ?  Where  is  her  card  ?  I  am  not  dressed. 
I  don't  wish  to  see  any  one." 

"She  would  not  give  her  name;  she  sent  up  no  card. 
She  said  she  wished  to  see  Miss  Forrester  at  once  on 
very  important  business." 

"Very  important  business !"  Miss  Forrester  arose, 
•opening  her  hazel  eyes.  "Important  business!"  Again 
;her  heart  leaped — was  it  anything  about  Gordon?  "In 
the  salon,  you  say,  Susan?  I'll  go  down  at  once." 
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She  went.  In  the  long,  cool  salon,  the  jalousies  were 
half  closed,  and  in  the  dim,  greenish  light  a  lady  sat. 
A  lady  very  elegantly  dressed — owrdressed,  it  seemed 
to  France,  her  face  hidden  by  a  close,  black  lace  veil. 

You  wished  to  see  me,  madame  ?"  Miss  Forrester 
said  gently,  and  marveling  who  her  veiled  visitor 
could  be. 

The  lady  turned.  ''Miss  Forrester?"  she  said  inter- 
rogatively, and  Miss  Forrester,  still  standing,  bowed. 

*'You  wished  to  see  me  on  important  business  " 

France  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  the  lady 
quietly  removed  her  veil,  and  they  stood  face  to  face. 
A  very  beautiful  and  striking  face  France  saw,  and 
oddly  familiar,  though  for  the  moment  she  could  not 
place  it.    Only  for  a  moment,  then  she  recoiled  a  step. 

"Madame  Felicia!''  she  exclaimed. 

"Madame  Felicia !"  the  actress  repeated,  with  a 
graceful  stage  bow  and  a  coolly  insolent  smile.  "Now 
you  know  why  I  did  not  send  up  my  name.  You  would 
not  have  seen  me." 

Miss  Forrester  recovered  herself.  Surprised  exces- 
sively she  was  still ;  intensely  curious  she  was  also,  but 
outwardly  she  was  only  calmly,  quietly  courteous. 

"You  mistake,"  she  said,  in  the  same  coldly  gentle 
tone;  "I  would  have  seen  you.  May  I  ask  to  what  I 
owe  this  unexpected  visit?" 

She  seated  herself  at  a  distance,  near  one  of  the 
windows,  and  glanced  at  her  watch  as  a  hint  to  be 
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brief.  Madame  Felicia  took  the  hint.  The  coolly  in- 
solent smile  yet  lingered  round  the  full,  red  lips,  the 
yellowish  black  eyes — like  a  cat's  eyes,  France  thought 
— had  an  exultant,  triumphant  light. 

"I  will  not  detain  you  long/'  she  said ;  ^'and  I  think 
what  I  have  to  say  will  not  bore  you.  May  I  ask — • 
although  I  knozv  you  have  not — have  you  seen  Mr. 
Gordon  Caryll  this  morning?'' 

France's  heart  gave  one  leap.  It  was  something 
about  Gordon  after  all.  Her  dark  face  paled  slightly; 
and  she  had  to  pause  a  second  before  she  could  quite 
steady  her  voice. 

"And  may  /  ask,"  she  said  haughtily,  "in  what  way 
that  concerns  you?" 

"It  concerns  me  much  more  nearly  than  you  think," 
the  actress  answered.  "You  shall  hear  presently.  I 
know  you  have  not  seen  him  this  morning,  else  you 
would  not  be  sitting  here  with  me  now.  I  thought  I 
would  be  beforehand  with  him,  and  I  am.  I  thought 
he  would  hardly  have  the  courage  to  come  straight 
from  me  to  you." 

The  blood  rushed  in  a  torrent  to  France's  face,  to 
her  temples. 

"From  me  to  you !"  There  was  a  great  green  tub  of 
jessamines  in  full  bloom  standing  behind  her.  Was  it 
the  sweet,  sickly  odor  of  the  flowers  that  turned  her  so 
deathly  faint  now?  "From  you  to  me,"  she  repeated; 
"I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 
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"I  am  quite  sure  you  don't.  Mr.  Caryll  has  not  been 
visible  here  this  morning  because  he  has  been  with  me. 
He  left  me  just  one  hour  and  a  half  ago,  and  I  dressed 
at  once  and  came  to  see  you.  You  should  hear  the 
story  from  me  as  well  as  from  him.  I  was  resolved 
I  should  have  no  more  of  your  blame  than  was  my 
due.  I  saw  you  in  the  box  last  night  at  the  Varietes. 
I  saw  you  often  last  spring  in  London.  You  looked 
good  and  brave  and  noble,  and  although  I  care  little 
for  the  opinion  of  the  world,  of  its  women  particu- 
larly," with  a  reckless  laugh,  "it  is  my  whim  to  stand 
as  well  as  possible  with  you.  I  felt  sure  I  would  be 
before  him.  Men  do  not  hasten  to  tell  such  a  story 
as  he  has  to  tell  you.^' 

Oh,  the  deathly  faintness  of  these  jessamine  flowers. 
Oh,  the  horrible  clashing,  crashing  of  the  band,  whose 
braying  seemed  to  pierce  her  head.  For  a  moment 
France  turned  so  giddy  and  sick  that  she  could  not 
speak.  The  actress  half  arose  in  alarm. 

''Miss  Forrester!  you  are  going  to  faint—  

But  France  lifted  her  hand  and  motioned  her  to  be 
still. 

"Wait,''  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper.  "You  have 
frightened  me.  I  am  all  right  again.   Now  go  on." 

She  sat  upright  with  an  ef¥ort,  clenched  her  hands 
together  in  her  lap,  and  set  her  teeth. 

"Go  on!"  she  said  almost  fiercely,  and  looked  Ma- 
dame Felicia  full  in  the  face. 
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The  insolent  smile,  the  exultant  light,  died  out  of 
the  dark  face  of  the  dancer.  In  its  stead  a  touch  of 
pity  came.  After  all,  this  girl  was  to  suffer  as  she 
suffered  once — ^and  she  remembered  well  what  that 
meant. 

"Miss  Forrester,'^  she  said  gravely,  "did  you  notice 
nothing  unusual  in  Mr.  Caryll's  look  or  manner  last 
night  at  the  Varietes — ^last  night,  when  he  saw  me?*' 

Did  she?  Did  she  not?  The  ashen  pallor  of  his 
face,  the  husky  tone  of  his  voice,  and  his  abrupt  de- 
parture! 

"Go  on,''  she  said,  under  her  breath  a;gain. 
"Let  me  ask  you  one  other  question,*'  said  Madame 
Felicia.   "You  are  to  marry  Gordon  Caryll  ?" 
"lam." 

She  seemed  to  answer  by  no  volition  of  her  own. 
Even  at  this  moment  it  struck  her — what  an  odd  thing 
that  she,  France  Forrester,  should  be  sitting  here  an- 
swering whatever  questions  this  dancing  woman  chose 
to  ask. 

"You  know  his  story,  of  course — that  he  had  a  wife, 
that  he  was  divorced.  You  think,  you  all  think,  he  is 
a  widower." 

"Yes,"  France  said  in  the  same  mechanical  way — » 
slowly  and  dully,  "he  is  a  widower." 

"He  is  not  a  widower,"  Madame  Felicia  cried,  with 
one  flash  of  her  black  eyes — "no  more  than  I  am  a 
widow.    He  thought  me  dead,  thought  me  killed  in  a 
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railway  accident.  I  was  not.  For  seventeen  years  we 
have  not  met.  Last  night  we  did.  Miss  Forrester,  I  am 
Gordon  Caryll's  wife!" 

"His  wife France  knew  it  before  it  was  said.  "His 
wife!  his  wife!"  How  oddly  it  sounded.  She  was 
conscious  of  no  acute  pain — her  principal  wish,  as  she 
listened  almost  dreamily,  was  that  that  horrible  band 
would  cease  and  that  she  could  get  away  from  the  smell 
of  these  jessamines. 

"You  do  not  seem  to  understand,  Miss  Forrester," 
Felicia  cried  sharply.  "I  repeat,  I  am  Gordon  CarylFs 
divorced  wife." 

"I  imderstand,"  France  said  dreamily.    ''Go  on." 

"Does  it  not  matter  to  you,  then?"  madame  cried 
still  more  sharply.  "Would  you  marry  a  divorced 
man?" 

"No.  Goon." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  It  was  evident  her 
quietude  puzzled  madame.  It  could  not  puzzle  her  any 
more  than  it  did  France  herself.  By  and  by,  she  felt 
dimly,  she  would  suffer  horribly.  Just  at  present  she 
felt  in  the  hazy  trance  of  the  lotus  eater,  listening  to 
the  music  of  the  band,  looking  at  the  sunshine  lying  in 
broad,  golden  bands  on  the  carpet,  inhaling  the  scent 
of  the  jessamine.  To  the  day  of  her  death  those  would 
turn  her  sick  and  faint. 

"Go  on,"  she  said  quite  gently,  unable  to  get  beyond 
these  two  wor^ic 
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*'He  recognized  me  last  night/'  she  said,  her  voice 
hardening.  "1  had  recognized  him  long  before,  since 
I  saw  his  picture  at  the  Academy,  'How  the  Night 
Fell/  Well — last  night  he  saw  me,  and,  naturally, 
knev/  me  at  once.  I  have  not  changed  much — so  they 
tell  me." 

There  was  a  pause — madame  watching  her,  half  irri- 
tated by  her  profound  calm.  Miss  Forrester  watching 
the  flickering  bars  of  light  on  the  carpet. 

'Is  it  her  training,  or  is  it  want  of  feeling?''  the 
actress  wondered.  ''No,  I  think  not  that.  They  are 
all  alike — these  aristocrats — ready  to  stand  like  a  red 
Indian  and  die  game.  I  fancy  his  slumbers  were  rather 
disturbed  last  night,"  she  went  on,  with  a  hard  laugh; 
*'he  looked  like  it  this  morning  when  he  came  to  me." 

Miss  Forrester  lifted  her  eyes  from  the  carpet,  and 
looked  at  Felicia.  "Why  did  he  go  to  you?"  she  asked. 

"Chiefly,  I  think,  because  he  wanted  to  make  cer- 
tainty more  than  certain,  partly  because  he  knew  his 
child — our  child — was  with  me,  and  he  wanted  to  see 
her." 

A  pang  that  was  like  a  red-hot  knife  thrust  went 
through  France  Forrester's  heart.  Our  child!  Yes, 
this  woman  had  been  his  wife,  was  the  mother  of  his 
child.  She  gave  a  little  gasp. 

"You — you  let  him  see  her?" 

"I  did  not  let  him  see  her — I  am  not  quite  a  fool. 
As  I  told  him,  he  shall  see  her  one  day  to  his  cost.  She 
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is  mine,  and  I  mean  to  keep  her.  His  name  he  took 
from  me — his  child  he  cannot/' 

There  was  silence  again.  The  pity  died  out  of 
Felicia's  face;  it  was  hard  and  bitter  and  relentless  as 
she  spoke  again. 

''AH  the  evil  he  could  work  me  he  did.  I  loved  him 
and  he  left  me— he  cast  me  off  with  scorn  and  hatred. 
I  swore  revenge;  but  what  can  a 'woman — even  a  bad 
woman — do?  Look  here,  Miss  Forrester!*'  Her  voice 
rose  rapidly  and  her  eyes  flashed.  'Tn  marrying  me 
he  fell  a  victim  to  a  plot,  an  unscrupulous  plot,  I  don't 
deny.  I  was  not  Major  LovelFs  daughter;  I  was  no 
fit  wife  for  such  as  he — I  was  taken  from  the  lowest 
concert  room  of  New  York  City.  When  I  was  a  baby 
I  was  thrown  upon  the  streets ;  I  had  to  make  my  own 
living,  and  earn  the  crusts  I  lived  on.  I  knew  no 
another,  no  father,  no  God.  To  make  money — to  wear 
fine  clothes,  anyhow — that  was  my  religion.  Lovell 
came  and  took  me,  and  Gordon  Caryll  saw  and  fell  in 
love  with  me.  He  asked  no  questions — he  married  me. 
And  I  loved  him  with  a  love  that  would  have  been  my 
earthly  salvation,  if  he  had  let  it.  I  was  true  to  him, 
in  thought  and  word  and  action;  I  would  have  given 
my  life  for  him.  Then  Lovell  died,  and  dying  told  his 
story.  I  fled,  and  hid  myself  from  his  first  fury;  I 
knew  he  would  take  my  life  if  we  met.  And  then, 
months  after,  he  found  me  out,  and  spurned  me  as  he 
would  a         and  showed  me  the  decree  of  divorce. 
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and  left  me  forever.  Miss  Forrester,  I  was  a  fool,  I 
know,  but  I  fell  down  there  on  the  sands  where  he 
quitted  me  like  a  dead  woman.  It  v/ould  have  been 
better  for  him  and  for  you  to-day,"  with  another  reck- 
less laugh,  ''if  I  had  died.    But — here  I  am." 

She  broke  off  abruptly.  In  the  dark  eyes.  looking  at 
her  she  read  nothing  but  a  great  and  infinite  pity. 

'Toor  soul!"  France  said  softly,  ''you  loved  him, 
and  were  his  wife.    It  was  hard  on  you." 

Madame  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

^'I  have  survived  it,  you  aee.  Men  die  and  worms 
eat  them,  but  not  for  love!  That  night  my  baby  was 
born.  There  is  the  story.  You  have  heard  it  often 
before,  no  doubt.  He  is  divorced- — I  cannot  stop  your 
marriage.  Do  as  you  will — only  I  had  to  come  and 
tell  you  this." 

She  arose  as  she  spoke.  France  stood  up,  too,  and 
drew  a  step  nearer. 

"Madame,"  she  softly  said,  wistful  wonder  in  her 
eyes,  "do  you — do  you  love  him  yet  ?" 

Once  more  madame  laughed. 

"Love !  Ma  foi!  it  is  years  since  I  knew  what  the 
word  meant.  Only  fools  ever  love.  Not  I,  Miss  For- 
rester! I  hate  him  as  I  do — well,  not  the  devil — for  I 
have  no  reason  to  hate  him.  No,  no!  it  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  I  did;  I  finished  with  all  that  forever 
the  evening  we  parted  by  the  Quebec  shore.    I  am  to 
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marry  the  Prince  di  Venturini  in  a  month ;  but  marry- 
ing and  loving — well,  they  are  different  things." 

''Does  he  know  of  this  V  France  asked,  hardly  know- 
ing why  she  did  ask. 

''Monsieur  di  Venturini?  Not  yet — not  at  all  if  I 
can  help  it.  And  I  don't  think  he  ever  will — Mr. 
Caryll  will  not  tell,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  not.'' 

She  moved  to  the  door ;  on  the  threshold  she  paused. 

^'Are  you  angry  with  me  for  coming?"  she  de- 
manded abruptly. 

"Angry?"  France  echoed  wearily.  "Oh,  no,  why 
should  I  be?" 

Angry!  No,  she  was  angry  with  no  one.  She  felt 
tired  and  sick  and  worn  out — she  would  like  to  be 
alone,  to  darken  her  room  and  lie  down,  and  get  away 
from  the  distracting  music  of  that  ceaseless  band,  from 
the  dazzling  glare  of  the  sunshine,  from  the  heavy 
odor  of  the  flowers.  But,  angry — no.  A  touch  of  pity 
crossed  again  madame's  hard,  insolent  beauty. 

"I  am  sorry  for  you,"  she  said.  "You  look  good 
and  gentle — you  deserve  to  be  happy.  Yes,  I  am  sorry 
for  you." 

And  then  she  had  left  the  room,  and  her  silks  were 
rustling  down  the  wide  stairway,  and  France  was 
alone. 

Alone!  She  leaned  her  folded  arms  on  the  table, 
and  laid  her  face  down  upon  them  and  drew  a  long, 
tired  sigh.   It  was  all  over;  and  the  woman  was  gone, 
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and  out  of  France's  life  all  the  happiness  was  forever 
gone,  t^30. 

Gordon's  wife !  How  strangely  it  sounded.  She  was 
to  have  been  that — she  never  could  be  now.  If  he  were 
dead  and  in  his  coffin,  she  could  not  be  one  whit  more 
widowed  than  she  was.  There  was  a  dull  sort  of 
aching  at  her  heart — but  no  acute  pain.  She  wondered 
at  her  own  torpor. 

The  band  was  striking  up  another  tune.  She  could 
not  endure  that.  She  arose  and  toiled  slowly  and  wear- 
ily up  the  stairs  to  her  own  room.  The  great  hotel 
was  very  still.  She  reached  her  chamber,  lowered  the 
blinds,  threw  herself  face  downward  on  the  bed. 

"Gordon's  wife!  Gordon's  wife!"  Over  and  over, 
like  some  refrain,  the  word  rang  in  her  ears.  Then 
they  grew  fainter  and  fainter — died  out  altogether; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  her  great  trouble,  France  fell  fast 
asleep. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  PARTING  THAT  THEY  HAD. 

The  last  amber  glitter  of  the  sunset  was  gleaming 
through  the  closed  jalousies,  and  lying  in  broad  yellow 
bars  on  the  carpet,  when  France  awoke.  Awoke  with 
a  great  start  suddenly,  and  broad  awake,  her  horrible 
trouble  flashing  upon  her  with  the  vividness  and  swift- 
ness of  lightning.  Gordon's  wife  was  alive;  she  could 
never  be  that;  she  must  give  hirn  up  at  once  and  for- 
ever. Then  a  passionate  sense  of  desperation  and  mis- 
ery seized  her. 

cannot!  I  cannot!''  she  cried  out,  clenching  her 
hands  and  flinging  herself  face  downward  among  the, 
pillows.   "Oh,  I  cannot  giv^  him  up!" 

The  yellow  light  flickered,  faded,  grew  gray.  One 
by  one  the  golden  bars  aslant  the  carpet  slid  out  of 
sight.  Ten  minutes  more  and  the  closed  room  was 
almost  dark.  And  slowly  the  wild  tempest  of  hysteri- 
cal sobs  was  subsiding,  too  violent  to  be  long-lived,  but 
France  Forrester  did  not  move.  Presently  it  died  away 
altogether,  and  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  her  face  bowed 
in  her  hands,  she  was  seeking  for  strength  to  bear  her 
bitter  sorrow  where  strength  alone  can  be  found. 

"Thou  whose  life  was  all  trouble,"  France's  soul 
cried,  "help  me  to  bear  this!" 

No  thought  had  ever  come  to  her  that  he    -^s  free— ^ 
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that  legally  she  might  become  his  wife  to-morrow  in 
all  honor  before  the  world.  Her  French  mother  had 
reared  her  in  a  faith  which  teaches  that  divorce  is 
impossible — a  faith  which  holds  marriage  a  sacrament, 
too  holy  to  he  broken  by  law  of  man,  in  which,  ''until 
death  doth  ye  part,"  is  meant  in  the  fullest  and  most 
awful  sense  of  the  words.  His  wife  lived — his  wife, 
although  she  were  Princess  di  Venturini  within  the 
hour — and  she  and  Gordon,  even  as  friends,  must  meet 
no  more.  Friends!  Ah,  no,  they  could  never  meet  as 
that,  and  so  they  must  meet  just  once,  and  say  good-by 
forever. 

She  got  up  at  last,  utterly  exhausted  in  body  and 
mind.  How  still  the  vast  hotel  was.  How  dark  the 
room  had  grown.  She  drew  up  the  blinds  in  a  sort  of 
panic  and  let  in  the  gray  light  of  evening.  It  was  al- 
most night.  Perhaps  Gordon  had  come  and  was  wait- 
ing for  her.    She  must  go  to  him  at  once,  at  once. 

'*0h,  my  poor  dear,"  she  thought,  "you  have  borne 
so  much — could  you  not  have  been  spared  this  last, 
bitterest  blow?" 

She  went  downstairs  without  a  pause,  li  he  had 
returned  at  all,  he  would  be  in  the  salon ;  he  would  not 
tell  his  mother  until  he  had  told  her — that  she  felt. 
She  never  stopped  to  think  of  her  white  cheeks  and 
swollen  eyes;  he  was  alone  and  in  trouble,  and  she 
must  go  to  him. 

Yes,  he  had  come.    As  she  softly  pushed  the  door 
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open  she  saw  him.  He  was  sitting  where  she  had  sat 
three  hours  ago.  Three  hours !  was  it  only  that  ?  Three 
years  seemed  to  have  passed  since  this  morning.  He 
sat,  his  folded  arms  on  the  table,  his  head  lying  on 
them — his  whole  attitude  despairing  and  broken  down. 

He  did  not  hear  her  as  she  entered  and  crossed  the 
room,  neither  heard  nor  saw,  until  she  laid  one  hand 
lightly  on  his  shoulder  and  spoke. 

^'Gordon!'' 

Then  he  looked  up.  To  her  dying  day  that  look 
would  haunt  her,  so  full  of  utter,  infinite  despair. 
Those  haggard,  hopeless  eyes  might  also  have  told  her 
the  story,  iiad  Madame  Felicia  never  come.  Haggard 
and  hopeless  as  they  were,  they  were  quick  even  in  this 
supreme  hour  to  see  the  change  in  her. 

''You  have  been  crying?*'  he  said. 

In  all  the  months  they  had  been  together  he  had 
never  seen  the  trace  of  tears  on  France's  happy  face 
before.  The  sight  of  those  swollen  eyelids  a.id  tear- 
blotted  cheeks  struck  him  now  as  with  a  sense  of  actual 
physical  pain. 

"What  is  it?''  he  asked.  "Til  news  travels  apace/ 
but  I  hardly  think,"  with  a  harsh  sort  of  laugh,  "mine 
can  have  reached  you  already.  France,  my  own  love, 
what  is  it?" 

But  she  shrank  away,  drawing  her  hand  from  his 
grasp,  and  covering  her  eyes  with  the  other. 
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**0h,  Gordon,  hush!"  she  cried  out;  ''I  cannot  bear 
it.    r' — with  a  great  gasp — ''I  know  all." 

'*A11!"  His  face  turned  of  a  dull,  grayish  pallor, 
his  eyes  never  left  her.  ''France,  do  you  know  what 
you  are  saying?  What  do  you  mean  by  all?" 

*That — that  "'  No,  her  dry  lips  would  not  speak 

the  words.  ''Madame  Felicia  has  been  here,"  she  said, 
with  a  quick,  desperate  gesture,  and  walked  away  to 
the  window. 

The  bright  street  below  was  dazzling  with  gaslights 
— golden  stars  studded  the  violet  February  sky.  Car- 
riages filled  with  brilliant  ladies  flew  ceaselesly  by — 
the  brilliant  life  of  the  most  brilliant  capital  of  the 
world  was^at  its  height.  And  France  leaned  her  fore- 
head against  the  cool  glass  and  wondered,  with  a  dull 
sickness  of  heart,  if  only  this  time  yesterday  she  had 
indeed  been  happier  than  the  happiest  of  them  all. 

Gordon  Caryll  had  risen  from  his  chair  and  stood 
looking  at  her,  actually  dumfounded  by  her  last  words. 
In  whatever  way  she  might  have  heard  the  loathsome 
truth,  he  had  never  thought  of  this — that  she  would 
have  the  untold  audacity  to  force  an  entrance  here. 

'Trance!"  he  exclaimed,  a  dark  flush  of  intense 
anger  crimsoning  his  face;  "do  you  mean  what  you 
say — that  woman  has  dared  come  here  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  wearily.  "Ah,  don't  be  angry,  Gor- 
don.   What  does  it  matter,  since  I  must  know  it? 
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What  difference  who  tells  the  tale?  She  is  not  to 
blame,  poor  soul,  for  being  alive.'' 

''Poor  soul!''  he  repeated,  in  a  strange,  tense  tone. 
''Do  you  mean  Felicia — that  utterly  vile  and  abandoned 
creature  ?  Is  it  possible  you  pity  herf 

"With  all  my  heart,  Gordon — more,  almost,  than  I 
pity  myself,  and  I  do  pity  myself,"  France  said,  with  a 
wistful  sort  of  pathos  in  her  voice.  "I  was  so  happy — 
so  happy!" 

He  stood  ^  for  a  moment  silent— struggling,  it 
seemed,  with  his  own  rebellious  heart.  The  angry  glow 
faded  from  his  face.  In  its  place  an  infinite  sadness 
came. 

"When  did  she  come?  Will  you  tell  me  what  she 
said?"  he  asked. 

"She  came  this  afternoon — about  three.  It  seems 
like  a  whole  lifetirne  ago,  somehow,"  France  answered, 
in  the  same  weary  way,  passing  her  hand  across  her 
eyes;  "and  she  told  me  she  was  your — your  wife." 

And  then  suddenly  her  strength  broke  down,  her 
voice  faltered  and  failed,  and  she  clenched  her  hands 
together,  and  was  silent. 

"She  is  no  wife  of  mine!"  he  said  fiercely.  "Years 
ago  the  law  freed  me  from  the  maddest  marriage  ever 
madman  made.  France,  why  should  we  sacrific  the 
happiness  of  our  whole  lives  to  her?  Let  us  set  her 
at  defiance.  She  is  no  more  to  me — and  you  know  it 
— than  any  of  the  painted  women  who  danced  with 
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her  last  night.  She  shall  not  part  us.  She  shall  not 
blight  your  life  as  she  has  mine.  France,  I  cannot  give 
you  up — don't  look  at  me  like  that — I  tell  you  I  will 
not  give  you  up.  You  shall  be  my  wife.'' 

She  made  no  struggle  as  he  held  her  hands.  She 
stood  and  looked  at  him,  in  grave  calm. 

''Let  me  go,  Gordon was  all  she  said,  and  with  a 
sort  of  groan,  he  obeyed.  can  never  be  your  wife 
now,  and  you  know  it.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  sorry  for 
myself,  sorrier  than  I  can  say ;  only  if  we  are  to  part 
friends,  never  speak  to  me  again  like  that.'V 

He  turned  from  her,  his  brows  knit,  his  lips  set. 

'Torgive  me,''  he  said  bitterly;  "I  will  not  ofifend 
again.  It  is  easy  for  you,  no  doubt,  to  give  me  up; 
I  was  but  a  doubtful  prize  from  first  to  last- — no  one 
knows  it  better  than  I;  but  you  see  it  is  not  quite  so 
easy  for  me.  I  have  grown  to  love  you,  in  the  mad 
and  idiotic  way  in  which  I  have  done  most  things  all 
my  life;  and  that  woman — whom  you  honor  with  your 
pity,  by  the  way — has  made  such  an  utter  failure  of 
the  best  part  of  it,  that  now,  when  hope  and  happiness 
were  mine  once  more,  it  seems  rather  hard  she  should 
crop  up  to  make  an  end  of  it  all.  I  have  earned  my 
retribution  richly,  I  am  aware — all  the  same,  it  is  bitter 
to  bear." 

'  She  looked  down  at  him  with  eyes  of  sorrowful 
wonder  and  reproach.  Was  this  Gordon — ^her  hero, 
her  "man  of  men?" 
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*'Easy  for  me!"  she  repeated,  her  lips  quivering. 
*'You  were  but  a  'doubtful  prize'  from  the  first!  Ah, 
I  have  not  deserved  that.  I  don't  know  whether  hearts 
break — I  suppose  not,  but  I  feel  as  if  mine  were  break- 
ing to-night.  See,  Gordon !  I  love  you  so  dearly — so 
greatly,  that  there  is  nothing  on  earth  I  would  not 
do  for  you,  sufifer  for  you,  only — commit  a  crime.  And 
to  marry  a  man  whose  divorced  wife  lives,  is  to  my 
mind  one  of  the  blackest,  most  heinous  crimes  any 
woman  can  commit.  All  my  life  I  will  love  you— I 
could  not  help  that  if  I  would— all  my  life  I  will  be 
true  to  you,  all  my  life  I  wilt  pray  for  you.  Only  don't 
say  bitter  and  cynical  things  any  more — it  is  hard 
enough  to  bear  without  that." 

Her  words,  her  tone,  touched  him  strangely  and 

tenderly.    The  anger,  the  fierce  temptation — -each  died 

out,  never  to  return.   There  was  even  the  shadow  of 

a  smile  on  his  lips  as  he  looked  up. 

"I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much,  *• 
Loved  I  not  honor  more  T 

he  murmured.  ''Forgive  me,  France;  you  are  right, 
as  you  always  are — ^you  are  all  that  is  brave  and  noble 
and  womanly.  Only — that  does  not  make  the  losing 
you  any  the  easier." 

And  then  there  was  silence,  and  both  looked  out  at 
the  gaslit  panorama  below,  while  the  heavy  minutes 
passed.  So  long  the  silence  lasted,  that  France  grew 
frightened,  and  broke  it  with  an  effort. 
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''You  knew  her  last  night?"  she  asked. 

*'At  once/'  he  answered,  in  a  dull,  slow  way;  *'the 
very  moment  she  appeared.  France,  do  you  recollect 
the  night  of  Lady  Dynely's  ball  last  autumn?  I  saw 
her  portrait  that  night — the  vignette,  you  remember,  on 
Di  Venturini's  waltzes;  and  I  recognized  the  face.  But 
I  would  710 1  believe  it — it  seemed  too  horrible  to  be 
true.  It  was  some  one  who  resembled  her,  I  said  to 
myself — a  relation,  perhaps;  but  she  was  dead — dead 
beyond  doubt.  It  is  easy  to  believe  what  we  wish  to 
believe.  I  never  thought  of  her  again  until  she  stood 
before  me  on  the  stage.'' 

''1  knew  by  your  face  something  had  happened,'' 
France  said  softly,  ''but  I  never  dreamed  of  that." 

''How  could  you  ?  Oh,  my  poor  child,  it  is  not  alone 
that  she  spoils  my  life,  but  to  think  she  should  have 
power  to  spoil  yours !  To  think  that  you  should  suffer 
for  my  sins  at  this  late  day." 

"We  all  suffer  for  the  sins  of  others,"  France  said, 
and  somehow  said  it  bravely.  "We  might  all  safely 
take  the  battle  cry  of  the  strong  old  Crusaders  for  our 
staff  of  strength,  'God  Wills  It/  It  is  inevitable — 
don't  let  us  talk  of  it — since  it  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  talking,  but  endurance.  You  saw  her  this  morning?" 

"I  did.  I  wished  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  as 
they  say,  before  I  came  to  you.  For  I  knew  what  you 
would  say — that  the  decree  of  divorce,  which  freed  me 
seventeen  years  ago,  would  be  no  freedom  in  your  eyes. 
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And,  my  darling,  the  thought  of  losing  you  was,  and 
iSj  more  bitter  than  the  bitterness  of  death/' 

''Don't!''  she  said,  with  a  gasp,  ''don't L don't !" 

"I  saw  her,"  he  went  on,  "and  I  knew  all  hope  was 
at  an  end.  The  girl  I  had  married  seventeen  years  ago 
in  Canada  was  before  me — Madame  Felicia.  I  lingered 
but  a  few  moments — it  was  her  hour  of  vengeance, 
and  I  think  even  she  was  satisfied.  And  the  child  is 
with  her — did  she  tell  you  that?" 

"Yes — she  told  me.  Oh,  Gordon!  if  she  would  but 
give  her  up." 

"She  shall  give  her  up,"  Gordon  Caryll  said,  his 
mouth  setting  hard  and  tense  beneath  his  beard;  "if 
not  by  fair  means,  then  by  foul.  She  is  no  fit  guardian 
for  any  young  girl.  Terry  Dennison  will  help  me  here ; 
and,  one  way  or  other,  my  daughter  shall  come  into  my 
keeping." ' 

"Terry?"  Miss  Forrester  said,  in  surprise. 

As  briefly  as  possible  Caryll  narrated  the  odd  manner 
in  which  Terry  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
girl  to  her  mother. 

"Dennison  can  keep  a  secret — I  know  no  man  I 
would  trust  as  I  do  him.  You  will  not  mind  my  tell- 
ing him  all,  France?  All?" 

"No,"  she  answered;  "you  may  tell  Terry,  but— not 
Eric." 

"Eric!"  Caryll  repeated  contemptuously;  "Eric  is  a 
fool!   And  my  mother  must  know." 
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"Your  mother,  of  course.    Ah,  poor  grandmamma! 
it  will  be  a  blow  to  her." 
He  caught  at  her  words. 

"Must  I  really  go,  France— really  and  truly— and 
leave  you  and  my  mother  alone  ?'' 

"Gordon,  you  know  you  must.'' 

"I  don't  know  it,"  he  said  recklessly;  "if  you  can- 
not be  my  wife,  at  least  we  can  be  friends,  and  to- 
gether——" 

"We  can  never  be  together.  You  can  do  as  you 
please,"  her  head  drooping,  her  voice  faltering;  "it  is 
your  place  to  stay  with  your  mother,  of  course.  I  will 
ask  Lady  Dynely  to  take  me  baci  to  England  at  once." 

"Stay,  France!"  he  said,  rising  hastily.  "Forgive 
me  once  more.  No,  I  will  go — it  will  be  best  so;  and 
immediately — to-morrow." 

Then  again  silence  fell,  and  both  stood  apart,  neither 
able  to  speak  the  words  that  must  come  next.  In  five 
minutes  they  must  say  good-by  and  forever. 

A  carriage  whirled  up  before  the  hotel.  The  door 
opened,  and  Eric,  looking  unutterably  bored  by  his 
day's  "on  duty,"  got  out  and  assisted  his  wife  and 
mother  to  alight. 

"Here  they  are,"  Caryll  exclaimed,  starting  back.  "I 
cannot  meet  them,  any  of  them.  Make  my  adieus  to 
Lucia  to-morrow;  tell  her,  if  you  like,  I  shall  not  see 
her  again,  France  " 

And  then  he  was  clasping  both  her  hands  hard,  and 
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looking  in  her  face  with  that  straining  gaze  we  look 
on  the  face  we  love  best  the  instant  before  the  coffin 
lid  is  shut  down. 

*'Oh,  Gordon!"  she  cried  out,  ''where  will  you  go?" 

"I  don't  know,  I  don't  care — what  does  it  matter?" 

*'You  will  write  to — to  your  mother?" 

**Yes,  I  will  write.  I  will  see  her  now  and  say  good- 
by.  I  will  see  Dennison,  too,  before  I  leave  Paris.  Oh, 
my  France !  my  France !  how  can  I  give  you  up !" 

There  were  footsteps  and  voices  in  the  hall — on  the 
stairs.  One  moment  and  the  Dynelys  would  be  upon 
them. 

*'Good-by,  France!  good-by!  good-by!" 

And  then  he  was  gone.  And  France,  breathless  and 
white,  had  fallen  upon  the  sofa,  feeling  as  though  the 
whole  world  had  come  to  an  end. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


A  calm:  despair. 

If  they  would  not  come  in,  if  she  could  be  alone — ■ 
that  seemed  the  only  thought  of  which  France  was 
conscious,  as  she  lay  there,  utterly  unable  for  the  time 
being  to  speak  or  move,  knowing,  in  a  dazed  sort  of 
way,  what  a  ghastly  face  the  wax  lights  would  ^how 
them.  Oh,  to  be  alone — to  be  alone! 

She  had  her  wish.  A  swish  of  silk,  a  flutter  of 
perfume,  the  salon  door  flung  wide,  and  Lady  Dynely's 
voice  saying  impatiently : 

"All  darkness  and  coldness  and  solitude.  Where  can 
they  be?  Where  is  France?'' 

*'With  Mrs.  Caryll,  mamma,''  Crystal's  soft  voice 
suggested.  "It  looks  dreary — that  great,  gilded  salon; 
let  us  go  up  to  your  boudoir." 

So  they  went,  and  France  felt  as  though  she  had 
escaped  some  great  danger.  She  arose,  feeling  stiflF 
and  strange,  and  groped  her  way  out  through  the  dark- 
ness, and  up  to  her  own  room.  She  had  to  pass  Mrs. 
Caryll's  door ;  she  paused  a  moment,  while  a  passionate 
longing  to  enter  there,  at  all  risks,  to  look  on  his  face 
once  more,  even  to  bid  him  stay,  seized  her.  Her 
wedding  day  was  so  near — oh,  so  near — and  they  had 
been  so  infinitely  happy  together.  What  right  had  that 
>vicked,  dancing,  painted  woman  to  come  and  tear  them 
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apart  ?  For  a  moment  she  listened  to  the  tempter,  then 
she  clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  and  rushed  up  to 
her  room.  Lights  were  burning  here;  she  locked  the 
door,  and  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  there  to  lie  mo- 
tionless, sleepless,  all  the  long  night  through. 

The  Dynelys  dined  alone.  No  one  could  tell,  it 
seemed,  what  had  become  of  the  Carylls  and  Miss  For- 
rester. '  Mrs.  Caryll's  room  was  forbidden — her  mis- 
tress was  ill  to-night,  the  maid  gravely  told  Lady 
Dynely.  Even  she  could  not  be  admitted.  Miss  For- 
rester's door  was  locked,  and  Miss  Forrester  might  be 
deaf  or  dead  for  all  the  attention  she  paid  to  knocks 
or  calls.  It  was  really  very  odd,  and  Lady  Dynely 
wondered  about  it,  all  through  the  rather  dull  famil}^ 
dinner,  to  her  son  and  daughter. 

Rather  dull!  It  was  horribly  dull  to  Eric.  He  for- 
feited a  banquet  at  Francetti's  this  evening,  with  half 
a  dozen  congenial  spirits,  for  this  ^*bosom-of-his- 
f amily"  sort  of  thing,  and  worse  still,  forfeited  his  stall 
at  the  Varietes,  to  do  escort  duty  for  his  harem,  to 
the  Opera  aux  Italiens.  But  since  he  was  in  for  it,  he 
did  it  with  tolerably  good  grace,  and  Crystal's  wan, 
moonlight  little  face  lit,  and  smiles  came  to  the  pale 
lips.  She  said  little,  but  she  was  happy.  Eric  had 
been  her  very  own  all  day — would  be  her  very  own 
until  noon  to-morrow.  Beyond  that  she  did  not  look — 
**unto  the  day,  tlic  day." 

Dinner  ended,  and  they  went  to  the  opera.  Patti 
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sang,  and  the  grand  opera  house  was  brilliant  with 
ladies  in  marvelous  toilets.  If  France  were  only 
here,  Eric  thought,  as  he  struggled  manfully  with  his 
tenth  yawn,  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  but  a  man  cast 
over  wholly  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  mother  and 
his  wife  was  an  object  of  compassion  to  gods  and 
men. 

About  the  time  the  Dynely  party  took  their  places  in 
their  private  box  on  the  grand  tier,  Gordon  Caryll 
opened  the  door  of  his  mother's  room,  and  passed  out. 

He  went  up  to  his  room,  where  his  valet  awaited  him, 
and  gave  his  few  orders.  A  portmanteau  was  to  be 
packed  at  once — he — -the  valet- — was  to  follow  with  the 
rest  to  Liverpool,  before  the  end  of  the  week.  That 
was  all — and  the  man  listened  with  an  immovable, 
wooden  face,  outwardly,  in  direst,  blankest  wonder 
within. 

''Blessed,"  he  said,  as  his  master  departed,  ''if  this 
here  ain't  a  rum  go!  I  thought  we  was  going  to  be 
married,  at  the  British  hembassy;  and  now  we're  up 
and  hoff  'otfoot,  with  all  our  luggage,  hover  to  Liver- 
pool. I  wonder  where  we  go  haf  ter  that  ?" 

"We"  were  going  to  America^  once  again — to  Cali- 
fornia— Nevada — Oregon — all  the  wild,  new  lands, 
whither  "we"  had  never  set  foot  yet.  Not  to  forget — 
that  could  never  be!  But  life,  it  seemed,  amid  per- 
petual hardship  and  adventure,  amid  wild  regions  and 
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wilder  men,  would  be  more  easily  dragged  out  with- 
out hope  than  elsewhere. 

He  had  told  his  mother ;  and  she  had  listened  in  such 
wonder,  such  pain,  such  pity,  as  words  cannot  tell.  She 
had  set  her  heart  on  this  match,  and  it  was  never  to 
be.  Her  whole  happiness  in  life  was  wrapped  up  in 
her  son,  and  he  was  to  be  taken  from  her.  He  must 
go — since  this  woman  stood  between  him  and  France 
forever,  better,  far  better,  they  should  part. 

'*I  would  rather  go,''  he  had  said;  ''not  to  forget, 
not  to  suffer  less — I  do  not  hope  that,  I  do  not  even 
wish  it;  but  I  cannot  stay  and  face  the  wonder,  the 
scandal,  that  will  ensue.  I  am  a  coward,  if  you  like, 
but  I  underwent  the  ordeal  once,  and — ^ — '\  He  set  his 
teeth  hard  and  stopped. 

"Yet,  I  will  stay  if  you  wish,''  he  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause.  "I  will  stay  with  you,  and,"  another 
pause,  ^'she  can  return  to  England  with  Lucia  Dynely." 

But  the  mother,  whose  life  was  bound  up  in  him, 
clasped  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  answered  : 

"You  must  go,  Gordon.  France  is  right — she  can 
never  be  your  wife,  while  that  woman  lives,  and  so 
parting  is  best  for  you  both.  You  must  go,  and  may 
Heaven's  blessing  be  with  you." 

And  then  there  had  been  a  parting,  so  sad,  so  solemn, 
last  words  so  sweet,  so  motherly,  a  parting  prayer  so 
earnest,  so  holy,  that  the  fierce  wrath  and  hot  rebel- 
lion had  died  out,  and  somehow  calm  had  come.  He 
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had  left  the  hotel,  very  pale,  very  grave,  a  great  sad- 
ness on  his  face,  but  otherwise  unchanged.'- 

He  must  see  Dennison  before  he  left.  He  went  to 
the  Louvre  and  found  him,  providentially,  lounging 
aimlessly  about,  and  looking  bored. 

*'De  do,  Caryll?"  Terry  began,  abbreviating  the 
formula,  and  swallowing  a  gape.  "Awfully  slow 
work  this.  Haven't  seen  a  face  I  know  since  noon. 
Was  at  your  place,  and  found  the  family  invisible — 
dead  or  sleeping.  Eric  is  doing  the  role  of  Master 
Tommy  Goodchild — trotting  out  the  madre  and  Crys- 
tal, and  making  a  martyr  of  himself,  I  know.  But  I 
say,  old  boy,  anything  wrong,  you  know?  On  my  life, 
now  I  look  again,  you  seem  awfully  seedy." 

**We  can  talk  in  the  street,  I  suppose?"  Caryll  an- 
swered abruptly,  taking  his  arm.  ''I  have  something  of 
importance  to  say  to  you.  Come  this  way.  Dennison, 
Tm  off  to-morrow !" 

**Of¥?"  Terry  repeated  the  word  and  stared. 

'Off  for  good  and  all — to  return  no  more — -to  the 
other  end  of  the  world.  It's  all  up  between  me  and — 
Terry,  can't  you  guess?  I  thought  you  did  last  night. 
Madame  Felicia  is  my  divorced  wife." 

There  was  a  pause,  a  speechless,  breathless  pause. 
Mr.  Dennison  looked  at  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sky, 
the  streets,  the  gaslights,  the  people,  and  all  spun  round. 
At  last,  "By  Jove !"  he  breathed,  and  was  still. 

Car^^Il  did  not  speak — his  mouth  was  set  rigid  and 
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hard.  They  walked  on,  and  the  silence  grew  uncom- 
fortable.  Terry  in  desperation  broke  it  first. 

^T  thought  she  was  dead?'*  he  said. 

"So  did  I/'  Caryll  answered,  "so  did  they  in  Canada, 
so  the  papers  said.  She  is  not,  however.  Madame 
Felicia  seventeen  years  ago  was  my  wife;  the  girl  you 
rescued  on  the  streets  two  nights  ago  my  daughter.-^ 

"Little  Black  Eyes!  By  Jove!''  Terry  aspirated 
again. 

"I  fancied  you  must  have  suspected  something  of 
this  since  last  night.  F  recognized  her  at  the  theater. 
I  visited  her  this  morning.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt.  The  dancer,  Felicia,  is  my  divorced  wife.*' 

"By  Jove!''  once  again  is  all  Terry  could  say,  in  his 
blank  amaze.   "And  France?''  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"All  is  at  an  end  there.  In  France's  creed  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  divorce.  I  am  as  much  the  husband 
of  Felicia  as  though  that  divorce  had  never  been." 

There  was  another  uncomfortable  silence.  What 
was  Terry  to  say?  Fluency  and  tact  were  at  no  time 
his.   But  silence  was  better  than  speech  just  now. 

"So  I  am  going  away,"  Caryll  resumed  steadily; 
"and  I  leave  my  mother  and  France  in  your  charge, 
Dennison.  I  go  to-morrow.  When  does  your  leave 
expire?" 

"In  a  fortnight."  ' 
"There  will  be  ample  time,  then.    My  mother  pro- 
poses returning  to  Caryllynne;  you  will  escort  her 
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thither.  For  the  rest,  Lady  Dynely  will  be  told  the 
truth,  but  no  one  else — least  of  all,  Eric.  There  will 
be  no  end  of  conjecture  and  gossip  and  mystification, 
no  doubt,  but  since  none  of  us  will  be  here  to  hear 
it,  it  won't  greatly  matter." 

''But,''  Terry  hazarded,  ''will  she  keep  the  secret? 
They  say  women  never  can,  you  know  ?" 

A  cold  smile  lit  Gordon  Caryll's  lips. 

'Trust  them  when  it  is  to  their  own  interest.  Felicia 
has  fooled  Monsieur  di  Venturini  into  offering  to  make 
her  his  wife.  The  wedding,  I  am  told,  is  to 
take  place  soon.  He  has  no  idea  that  she  has  ever  been 
married — she  has  lied  to  him  from  first  to  last.  It  is 
her  interest  to  hold  her  tongue,  and  now  that  her  re- 
venge is  satisfied  she  will." 

"It's  a  deuced  bad  business,  Caryll,  old  fellow," 
Terry  said  gloomily.  "I'm  awfully  sorry.  Confound 
the  woman!  She  seems  born  to  work  mischief  and 
deviltry  to  every  man  she  meets." 

"Another  thing,  Dennison,"  Caryll  pursued,  taking 
no  heed;  "what  I  principally  wished  to  speak  to  you 
about  is  my  daughter.  By  fair  means  or  foul,  she 
must  be  taken  from  her  mother  and  given  to  me.  And, 
Terry,  for  this  I  look  to  you." 

"To  me?"  Terry  repeated  blankly;  "but  how?  I 
can't  go  to  Felicia  and  demand  her,  I  can't  watch  my 
chance  and  steal  her  away.  Hang  it,  no!  She's  a 
female  fiend,  and  I  owe  her  no  good  turn,  but  still  she 
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is  the  girl's  mother,  and  as  such  has  a  right  to  her!  I 
suppose  she  is  fond  of  her?" 

^'She  is  not.  FeHcia  never  was  fond  of  any  human 
being  but  herself.  She  would  send  the  girl  adrift 
to-morrow,  only  it  adds  to  her  revenge  to  retain  her. 
She  will  not  treat  her  kindly,  of  that  I  am  sure;  and 
before  the  week  ends  the  poor  child  will  need  but  the 
offer  to  fly.  My  mother  will  gladly  receive  and  care 
for  her.  Terry,  you  must  see  her  for  me.  Let  her 
know  the  truth.  You  have  been  of  service  to  her  and 
she  will  trust  you.  Explain  everything ;  tell  her  a  better 
home  and  kinder  relatives  than  she  has  ever  known 
await  her.  She  will  go  with  you  of  her  own  free  v^iW 
• — take  my  word  for  that.'' 

"Well,  ril  try.  Til  do  my  best,''  Terry  said?  "Hang 
it,  Caryll !  there's  nothing  I  wouldn't  do  for  you  and 
France.  I  suppose  they — your  mother  and  Miss  For- 
rester— are  awfully  cut  up." 

"Naturally.  Don't  speak  of  it,  Terry.  I  know  I  can 
trust  you;  and  if  anything  could  help  me  now,  it  would 
be  that  knowledge.  There  is  no  more  to  be  said,  I 
believe.  Look  after  the  mother  and  France — get  the 
child  away  from  Felicia — make  Eric  leave  Paris  for 
his  wife  and  mother's  sake  if  you  can.  A  multiplicity 
of  tasks,  dear  boy,  and  the  last  the  hardest  by  far;  but 
I  know  it  will  be  no  fault  of  yours  if  you  fail.  I  will 
bid  you  good-by  and  good  speed  here." 

They  clasped"  hands  hard  in  silence,  then,  without 
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one  word  more,  parted,  and  each  went  his  own  way. 
Terry  lit  a  cigar,  and  with  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets 
made  his  way  gloomily  back  to  the  Hotel  du  Louvre. 

**And  if  ever  the  fiend  incarnate  came  on  earth  to 
work  mischief  in  human  shape,"  Mr.  Dennison  in- 
wardly growled,  ''he  has  come  in  the  form  of  Felicia, 
the  dancer.  Devil  take  her!  is  there  no  end  to  the 
trouble  she  is  destined  to  make?" 

Next  morning,  Lady  Dynely,  to  her  surprise  and 
annoyance,  found  herself  breakfasting  alone.  Neither 
Gordon  Caryll  nor  France  Forrester  was  to  be  seen 
when  she  entered.  She  waited  half  an  hour — still  they 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Lady  Dynely  hated 
solitary  breakfasts,  and  rather  pettishly  rang  the  bell. 

"It's  very  odd,"  she  thought  annoyedly;  *'all  day 
v^esterday,  and  now  again  this  morning,  neither  Gordon 
nor  France  is  to  be  seen.  And  both  are  such  prepos- 
terously early  risers." 

Her  own  maid  answered  the  summons,  and  her  lady- 
ship impatiently  sent  her  in  quest  of  the  truants.  Ten 
minutes,  and  Simpson  returned. 

''Miss  Forrester  has  not  yet  left  her  room.  «She  is 
suffering  from  headache,  and  begs  my  lady  to  excuse 
her  until  luncheon.  For  Mr.  Caryll — ^Mr.  Caryll,  my 
lady,  has  gone." 

"Gone !"  my  lady  repeated  with  a  blank  stare. 

"Yes,  my  lady.  Norton,  his  man,  received  his  orders 
last  night  to  pack  up  and  follow  him  at  once  to  Eng- 
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land.  Mr.  Caryll  left  the  hotel  himself  late  last  even- 
ing, and  has  not  since  returned.'' 

Lady  Djnely  listened  to  this  in  dazed  incredulity. 
France  ill ! — Gordon  gone !  Now  what  did  this  mean  ? 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  go  to  Mrs.  Caryll  and  inquire, 
her  second  to  eat  her  breakfast  and  wait  quietly,  until 
she  was  told.  Siie  acted  on  the  second,  ordered  in 
breakfast,  arid  sipped  her  chocolate  as  best  she  might 
for  the  devouring  curiosity  that  possessed  her. 

An  hour  later,  and  Miss  Forrester  came  down.  The 
dainty  morning  toilet  was  as  fresh  and  unexceptionable 
as  ever,  the  pretty,  rich  brown  hair  as  ptritcily  coijfed. 
But  out  of  the  dark,  bright  face  all  the  color  was 
stricken,  out  of  the  clear  brown  eyes  all  the  youthful 
gladness,  all  the  loving,  happy  light.  She  went  to  Mrs. 
Caryirs  room.  The  elder  lady  sat  in  her  easy-chair, 
dressed  for  the  day,  waiting  in  an  anguish  of  suspense. 
As  France  came  in  she  opened  her  arms,  and  without 
a  word  the  girl  went  into  them,  and  laid  her  pale  face 
on  the  motherly  bosom  with  a  great,  tearless  sob. 

^'My  child!  my  child!'' 

She  held  her  to  her,  and  there  was  silence.  The  eyes 
of  Gordon  Caryll's  mother  were  full  of  pitying  tears, 
but  the  eyes  of  France  were  dry  and  burning. 

*T  sent  him  away — from  you  who  love  him  so  dearly. 
Oh,  mother,  forgive  me.  I  did  it  for  the  best." 

She  said  it  in  a  choked  whisper,  lifting  her  face  for 
a  moment.  Then  again  it  fell  on  the  other's  shoulder. 
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''It  was  like  death,  it  was  worse  than  death,  but  I 
told  him  to  go,"  she  said  again,  in  that  husky  under- 
tone. 

"My  dearest,"  Mrs.  Caryll  answered,  "you  did  right. 
Dearly  as  I  love  him,  precious  as  your  happiness  is  to 
me,  I  would  rather  part  with  him  forever,  rather  see 
you  as  I  see  you  now,  than  let  you  be  his  wife  while 
that  woman  lives.  I  believe  as  you  believe.  No  law 
of  man  can  alter  the  law  of  God.  If  she  was  his  wife 
seventeen  years  ago — my  child,  how  you  shiver!  are 
you  cold? — she  is  his  wife  still.  It  is  right  and  just 
that  he  should  have  put  her  away — that  I  believe; 
knowing  her  to  be  alive  now,  it  is  right  and  just  also 
that  you  should  have  sent  him  from  you.  But,  oh, 
my  dear,  my  dear,  it  is  hard  on  you — it  is  very  hard 
on  him." 

"Don't,''  France  said.  "Oh,  mother,  not  yet!  T can't 
bear  it.  This  day  fortnight  was  to  have  been  our 
wedding  day,  and  now  " 

She  broke  down  all  in  a  moment,  and  the  tears  came 
— a  passionate  rain  of  tears.  The  mother  held  her 
almost  in  silence,  and  so  on  her  bosom  let  her  weep  her 
anguish  out. 

She  was  crying  herself,  but  quietly.  Great  self-con- 
trol had  always  been  hers — was  hers  still.  To  part  with 
her  lately  found  son  had  been  like  the  rending  of  soul 
and  body — more  bitter  than  the  bitterness  of  death; 
but  she  had  learned,  in  weary  years  of  penitence  and 
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waiting,  the  great  lesson  of  life — endurance.  So  she 
comforted  France  now,  in  a  tender,  motherly  fashion, 
and  France  listened,  as  she  could  listen  to  no  one  on 
earth,  this  morning,  but  Gordon's  mother. 

'*It  is  not  for  myself,''  she  said  at  last,  afi:er  her  old, 
impetuous  fashion,  '*it  is  for  him.  He  has  suf¥ered  so 
much,  atoned  so  bitterly  in  exile  and  loneliness  and 
poverty,  all  the  best  years  of  his  life  for  that  mad 
marriage  of  his  youth,  and  now,  when  I  would  have 
made  him  so  happy,  when  he  was  happy,  in  one  instant 
everything  is  swept  from  him — home,  mother,  wife — 
and  he  must  go  out  into  exile  once  more.  Oh,  mother ! 
help  me  to  bear  it !  It  breaks  my  heart !" 

The  wild  sobs  broke  forth  again.  The  mother's  heart 
echoed  every  word.  It  was  retribution,  perhaps  justice 
■ — none  the  less,  it  was  very  bitter.  They  both  thougth 
of  him,  leaving  all  things,  and  going  back  to  outlawry 
and  wretchedness;  they  thought  of  her  in  her  insolent, 
glowing  beauty  and  prosperity,  the  world  going  so  well 
with  her,  glorying  in  her  vengeance,  and  it  required  all 
the  Christianity  within  them  to  refrain  from  hating 
her. 

But  presently  the  storm  of  grief  ended,  and  sitting 
on  a  low  hassock,  her  head  bowed  on  Mrs.  Caryll's 
knee,  France  listened  to  her  sad  plans  for  the  future — 
so  dif¥erent,  oh,  so  diflferent  from  all  the  girl's  bright 
hopes  of  but  a  day  before. 

**We  will  return  to  England,  France,"  Mrs.  Caryll 
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said  gravely ;  ''to  Caryllynne.  It  has  been  deserted  long 
enough.  There  we  will  live  quietly  together,  and  hope 
and  pray  and  wait  

"Wait/'  France  repeated  with  mournful  bitterness. 
"What  is  there  to  wait  for  now 

What,  indeed !  Both  were  silent.  Unless  this  fatal 
woman  died — and  in  her  rich  and  perfect  health  she 
was  likely  to  outlive  them  all — what  could  her  son 
ever  have  to  hope  for  in  this  lower  world?  For  France 
— well,  as  the  years  go  on,  the  elder  woman  thought 
happiness  might  return  to  her.  She  was  so  young, 
there  might  be  hope  for  her — -for  him,  none. 

"Would  you  rather  we  went  to  Rome  V  she  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

"No,''  France  said.  "Let  us  return  to  Caryllynne. 
It  was  his  home;  I  shall  be  less  wretched  there  than 
anywhere  else  on  earth." 

So  it  was  agreed. 

"Terry  will  take  us,''  Mrs.  Caryll  said.  "Terry 
knows  all.  And  Lucia  must  be  told,  my  dear — it  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  truth  from  her." 

"Yes,  tell  her,"  Miss  Forrester  assented  wearily; 
"the  sooner  the  better.  And  ask  her  to  spare  me — to 
say  nothing  of  altered  looks,  or  of — him.  I  will  re- 
turn to  my  room,  and  you  had  best  send  for  her  at 
once.  She  was  speaking  of  taking  Crystal  to  Versailles 
— let  her  know  all,  and  make  an  end  of  it  before  she 
goes." 
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Then  France  toiled  spiritlessly,  cold  and  white  and 
wretched  looking,  back  to  her  room,  and  Lady  Dynely 
was  sent  for,  and  the  miserable  sequel  to  Gordon 
Caryll's  early  marriage  was  told  her,  as  she  sat  sur- 
prised and  compassionate,  beside  Gordon  Caryll's  most 
unhappy  mother. 

'Where  is  he  now?"  was  France's  thought,  as  she 
sat  wearily  down/ and  laid  her  head  on  the  table,  as 
though  she  never  cared  to  lift  it  again.  He  was  whirl- 
ing along  in  a  French  express  train — Calaisward.  To- 
night he  will  cross  the  Channel;  by  the  first  Cunarder 
that  quitted  Liverpool  he  would  sail  for  New  York, 
and  so  begin  the  second  exile  to  which  his  fatal  wife 
had  driven  him. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  ITALIAN  PRINCE. 

A  quiet  street  near  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  The  hour, 
ten  in  the  evening.  Almost  absolute  solitude  reigned — - 
only  at  long  intervals  the  footsteps  of  some  passer-by 
awakened  the  echoes.  Dim  and  afar  off,  as  it  seemed, 
the  turmoil  of  the  great  city  coming  mellowed  and 
subdued. 

One  house,  large,  unlighted,  gloomy,  standing  in  a 
paved  quadrangle,  has  had  a  constant  stream  of  visitors 
for  the  past  two  hours.  They  were  all  men— men  who 
had  a  stealthy  and  furtive  look,  who  passed  on  rapidly, 
who  gave  a  countersign  to  a  w;aiting  servant  at  the 
gate,  who  did  not  spend  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
within  those  gloomy  precincts,  who  flitted  away  and 
disappeared,  only  to  have  others  take  their  places.  So 
it  had  been  for  the  past  two  hours,  so  it  was  likely  to 
be  until  perhaps  midnight. 

This  house  was  the  property  of  His  Excellency 
Prince  di  Venturini;  and  Monsieur  di  Venturini  was 
the  leader  and  moving  spirit  of  a  secret  political  so- 
ciety. For  upward  of  two  months  he  had  been  absent 
on  a  mission  of  grave  import;  this  was  the  evening  of 
his  return,  and  the  members  of  the  society — Italians  all 
— had  been  summoned  to  their  headquarters  to  report 
progress  to  their  leader. 
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Outside  the  gloomy  and  secluded  mansion  was 
wrapped  in  profound  darkness;  inside,  halls  and  pas- 
sages were  dimly  lit — one  room  only,  that  in  which 
Monsieur  di  Venturini  sat,  was  brightly  illuminated. 

He  sat  at  a  table  strewn  with  papers,  letters,  pamph- 
lets— small,  spare,  yellow,  with  black,  glancing  eyes, 
sharp  as  stilettos,  and  thin,  compressed  lips.  One  by 
one,  his  followers  came  and  went;  one  by  one,  their 
reports  are  noted  down  and  docketed. 

With  sharp,  quick  precision  he  conducted  each  in- 
terview, with  imperious  command  he  gave  his  orders, 
with  scant  ceremony  he  dismissed  each  man  of  them 
all.  Business  of  a  still  more  private  and  delicate  na- 
ture awaited  his  attention — business  purely  personal  to 
monsieur  le  prince — and  he  rather  cut  short  the  latest 
comers,  and  hurried  the  levee  to  a  close. 

A  clock  over  his  head  chimed  eleven.  With  an  im- 
patient gesture  he  dismissed  his  last  client,  flung  him- 
self back  in  his  chair,  pushed  his  scant  black  hair, 
thickly  streaked  with  gray,  off  his  forehead  with  a 
weary  air,  and  then  sat  for  some  minutes  lost  in  deep 
and  anxious  thought.  His  thick  brows  knit,  his  lips 
set  themselves  in  a  tight,  tense  line,  then,  with  a  second 
impatient  motion,  he  seized  a  silver  hand  bell  and  rang 
a  sharp  peal. 

"I  shall  speedily  learn  whether  it  is  truth  or  slander," 
he  muttered.    "Paujol  and  Paulitie-watch  her  well,  and 
they  belong  to  me  soul  and  body.    I  may  trust  their 
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tale,  and  if  she  has  played  me  false,  why,  then — let 
her  look  to  herself 

The  bell  is  answered  almost  immediately  by  the 
servant  who  has  stood  on  guard. 

He  bowed  and  waited. 

"Have  they  all  gone?" 

"AH,  monsieur  le  prince/* 

"Has  Paujol  come?*' 

"Paujol  has  been  awaiting  your  excellency *s  com- 
mands for  the  last  hour/* 
"Let  him  enter/* 

The  man  bowed  again  and  disappeared. 

The  prince  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  played  a  devil's 
tattoo  of  ill-repressed  impatience  on  its  arm.  Tken 
Monsieur  Paujol  entered — a  very  tall  man,  in  a  gor- 
geous uniform,  no  other,  in  fact,  than  Madame  Fe- 
licia's huge  chasseur  in  his  robes  of  state. 

"Ah!  Paujol.  You  have  been  here  for  some  time, 
[Antoine  tells  me.  Have  you  obtained  leave  of  absence, 
then,  from  madame?** 

"Madame  is  not  aware  of  my  absence,  monsieur  le 
prince.  Madame  departed  one  hour  ago  to  the  bal 
d*opera  at  the  Gymnase — ^the  instant  she  left  the  Va- 
rietes,  in  fact.** 

"Ah-h!**  the  interjection  cut  the  air  sharply  as  a 
knife;  "to  the  bal  d'opera  at  the  Gymnase.  With 
.whom?** 
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'*With  the  young  milor  Anglais — Monsieur  le  Vi- 
comte  Dynely." 

A  moment's  silence.  An  ominous  flash,  swift,  dan- 
gerous, leaped  from  the  eyes  of  the  Neapolitan — his 
cruelly  thin  lips  set  themselves  a  little  tighter. 

'*It  is  true,  then!  all  I  have  heard.  He  is  the  latest 
pigeon  madame  has  seen  fit  to  pluck,  this  green  young 
British  lordling!  He  is  with  her  at  all  times,  at  all 
places.  Paris  rings  with  his  infatuation — eh,  Paujol? 
Is  it  so?" 

'It  is  the  talk  of  Paris,  monseigneur,  of  the  clubs 
and  the  salons,  of  the  streets  and  the  theater.  Does 
your  excellency  wish  me  to  tell  you  what  they  say?" 

'^All,  Paujol.  Word  for  word." 

'They  say,  then,  monsieur  le  prince,  that  but  the 
English  noble  has  a  wife  already,  madame  would 
throw  over  your  excellency  and  marry  milor  Dynely. 
They  say  that  madame  has  fallen  in  love  with  his  hand- 
some face,  and  that  while  your  highness  will  be  the 
husband  and  dupe,  he  will  still  remain  the  favored 
lover." 

The  hand — thin,  sinewy,  strong — that  clasped  the 
arm  of  the  chair,  clutched  it  until  the  muscles  stood 
out  like  cords.  A  fierce  Neapolitan  oath  hissed  from 
his  lips — otherwise  he  sat  and  listened  unmoved. 

''Go  on,  Paujol,"  he  reiterated.  "Your  report  is 
most  amusing,  my  friend.  He  is  at  madame's  con- 
stantly, is  he  not?  He  is  her  cavalier  servante  to  all 
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places?  His  gifts  are  princely  in  their  profusion  and 
splendor?    Again,  is  it  not  so?'' 

'It  is  so,  illustrissima — Pauline  tells  me  the  jewels 
he  has  given  her  are  superb.  He  is  her  nightly  attend- 
ant home  from  the  theater,  he  is  at  all  her  receptions, 
each  day  they  ride  in  the  Bois  or  the  Champs  Elysees, 
he  spends  hours  in  madame's  salon  each  morning.  To 
none  of  the  many  gentlemen  whom  madame  has  hon- 
ored with  her  regard  has  she  shown  such  favor  as  to 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte  Dynely.  Madame  Dynely,  it  is 
said,  is  dying  of  jealousy.  All  Paris  laughs,  mon- 
seigneur,  and  when  your  excellency  returns,  wonders 
how  the  drama  will  end." 

'Taris  will  soon  learn,"  monseigneur  answered 
grimly.  An  ominous  calm  settled  upon  him,  the  devil's 
tattoo  ceased  now,  his  black  eyes  glittered  diabolically. 
'Thou  hast  watched  well,  Paujol,  my  friend ;  thou  shalt 
be  well  rewarded.  Madame  dreams  not  then  of  my 
return?" 

*'She  does  not,  your  excellency.  I  heard  her  tell 
Monsieur  Dynely  only  to-day  that  your  highness  would 
not  return  to  Paris  for  another  week." 

A  smile  curled  the  thin  lips. 

''It  is  well.  And  so  safe  in  my  absence,  not  dream- 
ing that  her  chasseur  and  femme  de  chamhre  are  my 
paid  and  devoted  spies,  she  takes  as  her  lover  this 
pretty-faced  English  boy,  and  all  Paris  laughs  at  me! 
It  is  well,  I  say.   But  I  am  not  the  husband  yet,  and 
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the  English  say  those  laugh  best  who  laugh  last.  And 
so  they  assist  at  the  bal  d'opera  to-night.  Ah,  what 
hour  does  madanie  propose  returning,  Paujol?'' 

"An  hour  after  midnight,  monsieur  le  prince.  She 
quits  early  that  she  and  Monsieur  Dynely  may  start 
early  for  Asnieres,  where  they  spend  to-morrow.^' 
^   Again  that  threatening  flash  leaped  from  the  eyes  of 
the  prince. 

"What  does  madame  wear?''  he  demanded. 
"A  domino  noir,  with  a  knot  of  yellow  ribbon  on 
the  left  shoulder.'' 
"And  monsieur?" 

"Monsieur  goes  in  full  evening  dress,  with  a  yellow 
rose  in  his  buttonhole,. and  lemon  gloves." 

Di  Venturini  jerked  out  his  watch. 

"Half  past  eleven — ample  time.  A  million  thanks, 
friend  Paujol!  As  I  say,  your  fidelity  shall  be  well 
rewarded.  Is  your  report  made?  If  so,  you  may 
depart." 

"One  moment,  monseigneur.  My  report  is  not  fin- 
ished— the  most  important  part  is  yet  to  come.  Is 
your  excellency  aware  that  madame  has  a  daughter?" 

"What!" 

"That  madame  has  a  daughter — a  tall,  English 
mam'selle  of  sixteen  years,  at  present  stopping  with 
madame?" 

The  yellow  complexion  of  the  Neapolitan  faded  to  a 
greenish  white.  He  sat  and  stared. 
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'Taujol!  A  daughter!  What  is  it  you  say?" 

*The  truth,  monsieur  le  prince.  A  daughter,  and  a 
husband.  The  daughter  is  with  her  now,  as  I  tell  you ; 
the  hus>band  divorced  her  many  years  ago.  The  daugh- 
ter was  brought  to  the  house  late  one  night  by  an 
English  gentleman,  a  friend  of  Monsieur  Dynely, 
Monsieur  Dennison" — Paujol  pronounced  the  English 
names  with  perfect  correctness — ''and  has  remained 
ever  since.  Before  you  return,  however,  madame  pro- 
poses sending  her  away.  The  husband  came  once,  and 
once  only.  The  interview  was  brief.  Here  is  his  card." 

He  drew  it  out  and  placed  it  before  him.  ''Gordon 
Caryll,''  Di  Venturini  read.  For  a  moment  he  was  at 
a  loss,  for  a  moment  his  memory  refused  to  place  him. 
Then  it  all  came  upon  him  like  lightning.  The  picture, 
"How  the  Night  Fell,''  the  mysterious  resemblance  of 
the  woman's  face  to  Felicia,  her  determination  to  have 
it  at  any  price,  and  the  name  of  the  artist — Gordon 
Locksley  then — Gordon  Caryll  afterward.  In  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  world  he  had  heard  Gordon 
Caryll's  story — the  mad  marriage  of  his  youth,  the 
scandal,  the  divorce,  the  prolonged  exile  from  home 
and  country,  and  now — and  now  Paujol  stood  before 
him  with  an  immovable  face,  and  told  him  gravely  that 
Felicia,  the  woman  he  had  honored  with  the  ofifer  of 
his  hand,  was  that  fatal  divorced  wife. 

He  sat  for  a  moment  petrified,  and  in  that  moment 
he  believed.    Paujol  never  made  mistakes,  never  haz- 
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arded  rumors  without  proof.  She  had  lied  to  him  then 
from  the  beginning,  duped  him  from  first  to  last,  and 
Prince  di  Venturini  could  better  endure  anything  than 
the  thought  that  he  had  been  fooled  and  laughed  at 
by  the  woman  he  loved. 

^^So!''  he  said,  between  his  teeth,  ^*this  must  be  seen 
to!  Proceed,  Paujol — you  are  indeed  a  treasure  be- 
yond price.'' 

Thus  encouraged,  Paujol,  still  with  a  gravely  im- 
movable face,  proceeded.  In  detail  he  narrated  how 
V  Dennison  brought  to  madame  at  midnight  this  waif  of 
the  streets,  how  madame  at  once  received  her,  how 
Pauline  faithfully  did  her  part,  overheard  every  word 
of  the  conversation  that  passed  between  mother  and 
daughter,  and  faithfully  repeated  that  conversation  to. 
him.  He  had  taken  it  down  in  writing  from  her  lips 
on  the  spot,  and  would  read  it  aloud  to  monseigneur 
now. 

He  unfolded  the  document  as  he  spoke,  and  slowly 
read  it  over,  that  momentous  conversation,  in  which » 
*'Donny''  had  claimed  Felicia  as  her  mother,  and  Fe- : 
licia  had  acknowledged  her  as  her  child — the  pledge  ; 
of  secrecy  between  them,  and  the  compact  by  which 
madame  was  to  pass  her  off  as  a  distant  relative.  In 
his  cold,  steady,  monotonous  voice,  Paujol  read  it,  then 
folded  and  handed  it  respectfully  to  his  superior  officer 
iand  master.   Di  Venturini,  his  yellow  face  still  sickly, 
greenish  white,  waited  for  more. 
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*The  girl— she  is  still  there     he  asked. 

**She  is  sjtill  there,  monsieur  le  prince.  She  is  to  be 
sent  away  in  two  days.  She  and  madame  have  had  a 
quarrel." 

''Ah!  a  quarrel!  What  about?'' 

''About  M'sieu'  Dennison.  Dennison  came  yester- 
day, came  the  day  before,  and  both  times  asked  to  see 
the  young  lady  he  had  picked  up  on  the  streets.  Ma- 
dame put  him  off  with  a  falsehood.  Mam'selle  was  ail- 
ing and  had  declined  to  see  him.  This  Pauline  repeated 
to  mam'selle,  who,  it  would  appear,  is  most  anxious 
to  meet  again  the  gentleman  who  rescued  her.  Mam'- 
selle  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  sought  out  madame, 
and  taxed  her  with  duplicity.  Madame  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  being  arraigned  for  her  actions,  and  pos- 
sesses, as  monseigneur  doubtless  is  aware,  a  fine, 
high  temper  of  her  own.  Before  five  minutes 
madame  was  boxing  mam'selle's  ears.  Mam'selle  be- 
came perfectly  beside  herself  with  fury,  and  tried  to 
rush  out  of  the  house,  but  was  captured  and  brought 
back  by  Pauline,  who  was,  as  usual,  on  the  watch. 
Madame  then  informed  Pauline  that  mam'selle  was 
mad,  quite  mad,  that  her  madness  consisted  in  fancy- 
ing her  her  mother,  that  she  had  run  away  from  her 
friends  under  that  delusion,  and  that  now  she  was 
under  the  necessity  of  locking  her  up,  for  a  day  or  two, 
until  she  could  send  her  safely  back  to  those  friends. 
The  passion  of  mam'selle  was  frightful  to  behold,  so 
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Pauline  says,  but  she  was  brought  back  and  safely 
locked  up,  and  so  continues  locked  up  at  this  present 
moment.  She  refuses  to  speak  or  eat,  and  lies  like  a 
stone.  Madame  has  made  arrangements  to  have  her 
removed  the  day  after  to-morrow — where,  Pauline  has 
not  as  yet  discovered/' 

Paujol  paused.  Di  Venturini,  his  face  still  green, 
his  lip's  still  set,  his  eyes  still  gleaming,  looked  up. 

"And  the  conversation  between  madame  and  Gordon 
Caryll — did  Pauline  also  overhear  that?'' 

"Pauline  overheard  every  word,  monseigneur,  and, 
as  before,  repeated  it  to  me.  As  before,  I  took  it  down 
in  writing  upon  the  spot,  and  have  it  here.  Shall  I  read 
it  aloud,  monsieur  le  prince?'' 

By  a  gesture,  Di  Venturini  gave  assent.  Immovably 
Paujol  stood  and  read  this  second  report;  immovably 
his  master  sat  and  listened.  It  left  no  room  for  doubt 
— Felicia  had  deceived  him,  as  thoroughly  and  utterly 
as  ever  woman  deceived  man.  A  husband — a  daughter 
— a  lover!  and  he  the  laughingstock  of  Paris!  His  face, 
for  an  instant  was  distorted  with  passionate  fury,  as 
Paujol  placed  this  second  paper  before  him. 

"This  is  all?"  he  hoarsely  asked. 

"This  is  all,  monsieur  le  prince.*' 

"The  girl  is  still  locked  up,  you  say,  in  madame's 
rooms,  and  madame  will  not  return  from  the  opera  ball 
until  one  o'clock?  Wait,  Paujol,  wait!" 
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He  leaned  his  forehead  on  his  hand  and  thought  for 
an  instant  intently.   Then  he  looked  up. 

will  go  with  you,  Paujol,  first  to  see  this  girl, 
then  to  the  Gymnase.  I  have  no  words  with  which  to 
commend  the  admirable  manner  you  and  Pauline  have 
done  your  duty.    Go  and  call  a  fiacre  at  once.'' 

Paujol  bowed  low  and  obeyed.  Di  Venturini  sat 
alone.'  He  did  not  for  one  second  doubt  the  truth  of 
all  this  he  had  heard.  His  two  emissaries  were  fidelity 
itself — their  loyalty  had  been  long  ago  proven.  He 
had  long  doubted  the  woman  he  had  asked  to  marry 
him.  To-night  had  but  made  conviction  doubly  sure; 
and  Caesare  di  Venturini  was  not  a  man  to  let  man  or 
woman,  friend  or  foe,  betray  him  with  impunity.  His 
face  looked  leaden  in  the  lamplight,  his  black  eyes 
gleamed  with  a  fury  that  was  simply  murderous. 

husband  who  divorced  her — a  child  whom  she 
has  hidden — a  lover  for  whom  I  am  betrayed !"  he  re- 
peated through  his  set  teeth,  ''and  all  Paris  laughing 
at  me.  To-night  at  the  bal  d'opera,  to-morrow  at 
Asnieres,  and  I  safely  absent  for  another  week. 
Diavolo!  it  is  like  the  plot  of  her  own  plays." 

He  laughed,  a  laugh  not  pleasant  to  heir,  arose  and 
made  ready  for  his  drive.  The  fiacre  was  already  at 
the  door,  he  entered  and  was  rapidly  driven  away  to 
the  lodgings  of  madame. 
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AT  THE  BAL  d'OPERA. 

hate  her !  I  wish  she  were  dead !  Oh,  why,  why, 
Mvhy  did  I  ever  leave  Scotland  and  come  to  this  horrible 
place — to  her?  I  will  starve  myself  and  die  if  I  can- 
not get  my  freedom  in  any  other  way.  Oh,  I  wish  I 
had  died  before  I  ever  came  here!'* 

It  was  the  burden  of  the  moan  ''Mademoiselle 
Donny''  had  been  making  to  herself  for  the  last  two 
days.  To  Pauline,  who  brought  her  her  meals,  she 
scorned  to  speak  at  all.  She  lay  like  a  stone,  asking  no 
questions,  answering  none,  scarcely  touching  the  food. 
Then  again  at  times  the  fierce  passions  inherited  hon- 
estly enough  from  those  who  had  given  her  life  would 
assert  themselves,  and  her  piercing  cries  would  ring 
through  the  rooms.  She  would  beat  on  the  locked 
door  and  barred  window  until  her  hands  bled  and 
she  sank  exhausted  and  breathless  upon  the  floor.  It 
was  known  to  all  madame's  household  that  the  poor 
child,  raving  so  madly  in  that  bolted  and  barred  upper 
room,  was  hopelessly  insane,  and  in  another  day  or 
two  would  be  safely  shut  up  in  a  maison  de  sante. 

She  now  lay  prostrate  on  the  floor,  her  head  resting 
against  the  side  of  the  bed.  All  day  long,  at  intervals, 
her  wild  cries  had  rung  out;  the  little,  dark,  childish 
hands    had    beaten    against    the    unyielding  door. 
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Madame's  nerves  had  not  been  disturbed  thereby. 
Madame  had  spent  the  long,  sunny  day  amid  the 
wooded  slopes  and  sunlit  glades  of  Saint  Cloud  with 
her  cavalier  servante,  Lord  Viscount  Dynely,  and  the 
pallid  curate's  widow.  Now  it  was  past  eleven  at  night, 
and  she  groveled  prone  here,  spent,  white,  exhausted, 
her  dark  eyes  gleaming  weirdly  in  her  pallid  child's 
face,  her  elfish  black  hair  all  tossed  and  disheveled  over 
her  shoulders. 

"If  he  were  here,"  she  thought,  with  a  great,  sobbing 
sigh,  "he  would  save  me.  Oh,  if  I  had  only  stayed 
with  him  that  nig'ht,  and  never  come  here!  He  was 
good,  he  was  kind;  I  would  have  been  happy  with 
him."  • 

The  face  of  Terry  Dennison  arose  before  her — the 
honest  eyes,  the  frank  smile,  the  man's  strength  and 
woman's  gentleness,  and  her  heart  cried  out  for  him 
now  in  her  trouble,  as  though  he  had  been  the  friend 
of  her  whole  life. 

"He  asked  for  me,"  she  thought,  with  another  long, 
shuddering  sob.  "Twice  he  asked  for  me,  and  each 
time  she  told  him  a  lie — told  him  I  was  sick  and  did 
not  want  to  see  him.  And  she  struck  me  in  the  face. 
Oh,  I  hate  her !  I  hate  her !" 

Her  folded  arms  rested  on  the  bed — her  face 
dropped  on  them,  and  so  poor,  ill-used,  ill-tempered, 
passionate  Donny  lay  still.  She  fell  into  a  sort  of 
lethargy  that  was  not  sleep,  but  the  natural  result  of 
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so  much  fierce  excitement,  and  in  that  half  cloze 
dreamed — dreamed  Terry  Dennison  was  coming  to  her 
rescue  once  more,  the  kindly  smile  she  remembered  so 
well,,  and  trusted  so  entirely,  on  his  face — that  his  foot 
was  ascending  the  stairs,  that  he  was  turning  the  key  in 
the  door,  that  he  was  in  the  room.  Then  a  light  flashed 
through  the  darkness,  and  she  looked  up  with  dazed, 
dreaming  eyes  to  see  a  man  in  the  room,  shading  a 
light  and  looking  at  her — a  man  who  was  not  Terry 
Dennison. 

''Hush-h this  man  said,  putting  his  finger  on  his 
lip,  and  noiselessly  closing  the  door.  **Not  a  word, 
not  a  sound,  mademoiselle!  I  am  a  friend.  I  have 
come  to  save  you.  But  all  depends  on  your  being 
perfectly  still.'' 

''She  did  not  rise.  She  lay  and  looked  at  him,  her 
wide-open  black  eyes  full  of  silent  wonder  and  sus- 
picion. 

''Who  are  you?"  she  asked. 

He  was  a  little,  yellow  man,  in  a  richly  furred  coat, 
and  with  an  air  of  distinction,  but  Mam'selle  Donny 
did  not  like  his  look. 

"I  am  a  friend,  as  I  told  you.  I  have  been  sent  to 
save  you.  I  have  been  sent  by  him — the  gentleman 
who  brought  you  here — Monsieur  Dennison." 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  now,  the  sound  of  that  name 
electrifying  her. 

"Take  me  to  him/'  she  cried  breathlessly.  "Oh,  sir! 
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take  me  to  hini.  He  is  strong  and  brave  and  kind.  Oh, 
take  me  from  this  dreadful  house,  from  that  dreadful 
woman  to  him !" 

*'Hush-h!"  he  said  again;  ''softly,  mademoiselle- 
some  one  may  hear.  I  have  come  to  take  you  to  him 
presently,  but  first — madame  is  your  mother,  is  she 
not?" 

''Why  do  you  ask  that?''  she  impatiently  demanded; 
"what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  Oh !  let  me  go  away  at 
once.'' 

"It  has  everything  to  do  with  it,  mam'selle.  Mon- 
sieur Dennison  told  me  to  ascertain.  He  would  have 
come  himself,  but  you  know  madame  distrusts  him 
and  will  not  let  him  see  you,  lest  you  should  tell  him 
the  truth.'' 

"I  know!  I  know!"  she  impatiently  interrupted. 
"She  lied  to  him!  She  told  him  I  was  ill,  when  he 
asked  for  me,  and  I  was  dying  to  see  him.  She  slapped 
my  face,  and  locked  me  up  here,  and  I  hate  her!"  Her 
eyes  flashed  fire,  her  hands  clenched.  "What  is  it  you 
want  to  know?"  she  cried  excitedly.  'Til  tell  you 
anything — everything  so  that  you  take  me  from  here, 
to  him." 

"Tell  me  your  story — who  you  are.  She  is  your 
mother,  is  she  not?  I  see  the  likeness  in  your  face. 
Who  is  your  father,  and  where  is  he?" 

"I  don't  know;  I  wish  I  did.  I  would  make  Mr. 
Dennison  take  me  to  him.  She  is  my  mother — oh,  yes! 
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and  I  was  born  in  Quebec,  more  than  sixteen  years 
ago.  My  father  would  not  live  with  her,  I  don't  know 
why,  and  there  was  a  divorce.  So  Joan  told  me.  Joan 
was  there  when  I  was  born,  and  my  mother  left  me 
with  her  and  went  away.  Joan  brought  me  up;  now 
she  is  dead,  and  so  I  came  here.  I  wish  I  never  had — 
oh!  I  wish  I  never  had.  Her  name  is  not  Madame 
Felicia — her  name  is  Rosamond.  She  called  herself 
Mrs.  Gordon  when  I  was  born,  and  my  father's  name 
was  Gordon  Caryll.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  living 
or  dead.  Joan  did  not  know.  That  is  all.  And  now 
I  have  told  you,  I  want  you  to  take  me  away." 

But  her  visitor  arose  and  put  her  gently  back.  One 
look  into  her  face  had  settled  the  question  of  her 
maternity. 

''Not  to-night,  petite.  It  is  late  for  you  to  be  abroad. 
But  you  shall  be  taken  away,  and  that  speedily — you 
may  trust  my  word  when  I  say  so." 

Then,  before  the  bewildered  child  could  quite  realize 
it,  the  little  man  with  the  yellow  face  and  furred  coat 
was  gone,  the  key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  she  was  alone 
in  her  prison  once  more.  , 

The  bal  d'opera  was  at  its  height.  The  vast  build- 
ing was  one  sheet  of  white  gaslight;  perfumes,  pas- 
tilles, and  the  rich  odor  of  flowers  made  the  atmosphere 
almost  overpowering.  The  orchestra,  playing  the  sweet 
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waltzes,  filled  the  air  with  quivering  melody.  And 
above  the  rich  strains  of  the  music  arose  the  shrill 
laughter,  the  shrill  clatter  of  ceaseless,  gay  voices,  as 
dominos,  white  and  black,  flower  girls,  dehardeurs, 
gypsies,  paysannes,  coryphees,  princes  an  theatre,  and 
men  in  plain  evening  dress,  with  rnasks  off  or  on,  as 
the  whim  took  them,  flashed  and  flitted  ceaselessly  and 
noisily  to  and  fro.  A  gorgeous  picture  of  one  phase 
of  Paris  gaslit  life — a  glimpse  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
— brilliant,  intoxicating^  wicked. 

Among  the  maskers  there  came,  quite  alone  and 
moving  slowly,  a  short,  slight  man,  in  a  furred  and 
frogged  greatcoat,  which,  despite  the  warmth,  he  still 
retained,  his  mask  concealing  all  but  the  glitter  of  two 
restless  black  eyes.  He  made  his  way  to  the  center  of 
the  assemblage,  and  leaning  negligently  against  a 
statue  of  the  Apollo,  watched  the  brilliant  phantas- 
magoria as  it  flitted  before  him.  Suddenly  he  started 
slightly  and  drew  in  his  breath  with  a  sharp,  sibilant 
sound.  What  he  looked  for  he  saw. 

There  flew  swiftly  past  him,  in  the  dizzy  whirl  of  the 
half-mad  waltzers,  a  black  domino,  with  a  knot  of 
yellow  ribbon  on  her  left  shoulder.  The  tall  partner 
who  clasped  her  so  closely  was  a  gentleman  in  plain 
evening  dress,  a  yellow  rose  in  his  buttonhole,  primrose 
kids  on  his  hands.  The  wild  laughter  of  the  lady 
reached  him  as  she  whirled  by  like  a  bacchante,  laughter 
he  knew  well,  and  had  heard  often.    The  hawk  had 
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sprung  upon  its  quarry — from  that  moment  he  lost 
sight  of  them  no  more. 

The  waltz  ended.  The  domino  noir  moved  away  on 
her  companion's  arm  to  a  distant  corner,  where  the 
glare  of  gaslight  was  less  blinding,  where  tall  tropic 
plants  cast  shade,  where  but  few  people  were,  and 
where  seats  for  the  weary  were  placed.  Quietly, 
stealthily,  the  gentleman  in  the  mask  and  furred  coat 
followed,  unobserved.  The  lady  threw  herself  into  one 
of  the  seats,  and  fluttered  open  her  fan. 

''Mon  Dieu!  but  it  is  hot!  Eric,  mon  enfant,  have 
the  common  humanity  to  go  and  fetch  me  a  water  ice. 
That  last  waltz  was  charming,  and  how  well  you  have 
my  step.  We  must  dance  the  next  waltz  together,  and 
then — ^home.  Eric,  go  for  the  ice  if  you  would  not  see 
me  expire.'' 

She  removed  her  mask  and  showed  the  flushed, 
laughing,  lovely  face  of  Felicia.  Her  companion  rose 
to  obey,  whispering  something  that  caused  madame's 
shrill  laughter  once  more  to  peal  out  as  she  struck  him 
with  her  fan.  ^'Fi  done,  Eric,  I  know  what  your  tender 
speeches  are  worth.  It  is  too  warm,  and  I  am  too 
fatigued  for  love-making.    Go  for  my  ice." 

He  departed.  Five  minutes  after,  as  he  was  slowly 
making  his  way  through  the  revolving  throng  with 
madame's  water  ice  in  his  hand,  a  man  in  a  furred 
overcoat  ran  rudely  against  him,  knocking  it  out  of  his 
hand  and  over  his  immaculate  evening  suit. 
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''Mille  pardons,  monsieur/'  this  personage  cried, 
>vith  a  low  bow,  but  a  mocking  laugh.  ''But  if  mon- 
sieur will  be  clumsy!    I  regret  exceedingly  having 

spoiled  monsieur's  best  coat;  but  

chorus  of  laughter  from  the  bystanders,  who  were 
in  the  mood  to  laugh  at  any  mishap  to  their  neighbors, 
however  slight,  cut  him  short.  The  next  instant  the 
little  man  was  flat  on  his  back,  sent  thither  by  a  well- 
directed  blow  straight  from  the  shoulder.  As  if  by  en- 
chantment a  crowd  gathered.  There  is  magic  in  a 
"row''  that  speaks  to  the  heart  of  men  of  all  nations. 
The  insolent  gentleman  in  the  frogged  coat  leaped  to 
his  feet  with  a  shrill  cry  of  fury,  but  before  he  fairly 
reached  them  he  was  sprawling  on  his  back  once  more. 

''Come  on,"  Lord  Dynely  said,  with  perfect  coolness ; 
''as  my  best  coat  is  spoiled,  I  don't  mind  spoiling  it  a 
little  more.  Get  up  and  I'll  show  you  how  to  walk 
through  a  ballroom  without  running  against  your 
neighbors." 

''Mon  Dieu,  Eric!"  cried  the  voice  of  Felicia,  who 
had  replaced  her  mask,  and  now  rushed  to  the  scene; 
"what  is  the  matter  ?   Who  is  this  ?" 

"I  have  not  the  honor  of  monsieur's  acquaintance  at 
present;  but  all  the  same  it  affords  me  pleasure  to 
teach  him  " 

He  paused,  for  madame  had  clutched  his  arm  with 
a  cry  of  terror  and  recognition.    With  eyes  literally 
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flashing  flame,  Di  Venturini  had  sprung  to  his  feet  like 
a  tiger,  torn  oflf  his  mask,  and  confronted  them. 

"Yes,  madame — it  is  I.  You  recognize  me,  I  see, 
Tdl  your  lover  who  I  am."  You  know  me,  if  he  does 
not.  We  shall  be  better  acquainted  before  long.  I 
have  the  honor,  have  I  not,  of  speaking  to  Lord 
Dynely?" 

He  hissed  out  his  words  in  English  that  the  crowd 
might  not  understand.  Eric,  confounded  himself  by 
this  sudden  rencontre,  bowed  also. 

"A  friend  of  mine  shall  wait  upon  you,  my  lord,  to- 
morrow morning,"  Di  Venturini  said  in  a  rapid  whis- 
per. "You  have  heard  of  me— I  am  the  Prince  di  Ven- 
turini, For  you,  madame,"  with  a  low  bow,  "I  shall  see 
you  later." 

Before  either  could  speak  he  turned,  made  his  way 
through  the  throng,  and  quitted  the  bal  masque.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  come — his  end  was  accomplished. 

The  crowd  dispersed,  rather  disappointed  at  having,' 
after  all,  been  cheated  out  of  a  free  fight.  Felicia  and 
Lord  Dynely  looked  at  each  other  blankly  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then  madame  broke  into  one  of  her  shrill 
laughs. 

"Ma  foil  Eric,  my  friend,  but  this  is  droll!  It  is 
like  one  of  our  vaudevilles  at  the  Varietes,  where 
madame  amuses  herself  in  monsieur's  absence,  and 
monsieur,  furious  and  jealous,  unexpectedly  appears. 
What  a  scene  that  will  be  to-morrow! — he  is  all  that 
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there  is  of  the  most  jealous — that  poor  little  Monsieur 
di  Venturini,  and  I  did  promise  him,  before  he  left, 
never  to  coquet  more.  There  is  one  waltz,  mon  cher 
— shall  we  dance  it,  or  " 

*'We  will  dance  it,  of  course,''  Lord  Dynely  an- 
swered; ''a  waltz  with  you  is  too  rare  a  treat  to  be 
lightly  given  up." 

The  soft,  sweet  strains  of  the  waltz  floated  out, 
and  they  whirled  away  with  it,  in  perfect  time.  Felicia 
was  a  perfect  dancer,  her  feet  did  not  seem  to  touch 
the  floor.  Dynely  meant  what  he  said  when  he  averred 
that  a  waltz  with  her  was  a  rare  treat.  Then  it  ended, 
and  he  wrapped  her  in  her  opera  cloak,  and  led  her  to 
her  carriage.  She  leaned  forward,  her  witching  face 
in  the  fulPglow  of  the  gaslight,  a  smile  on  the  red 
lips,  in  the  lustrous,  topaz  eyes. 

''And  Asnieres,  mon  enfant''  she  said,  'Mo  we  go 
to-morrow  down  the  Seine  as  agreed,  or  do  we  

"We  go!"  he  answered,  his  blue  eyes  flashing;  "not 
for  all  the  jealous  Italians  in  Christendom  would  I 
throw  over  to-morrow's  excursion." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  the  jeweled,  ungloved  hand 
she  extended.  Once  again  she  laughed,  that  sweet,  de- 
risive laugh  he  knew  so  well.  Then  the  carriage  rolled 
away.  Circe  had  gone,  and  her  victim  stood  alone  in 
the  cool  February  night. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


AFTER    THE    B  A  L  L 

He  Stood  alone  under  the  cold,  white  stars,  and  as 
the  chill  wind  swept  about  him,  as  the  chill  dawn 
broke,  his  senses  slowly  Returned.  One  way  or  other 
this  intoxicating  flirtation  of  his*  had  ended  at  least 
To-morrow's  excursion  dowri  the  Seine  to  Asnieres 
was  probably  its  closing  act.  For  Monsieur  le  Prince 
di  Venturini,  the  aflianced  of  Felicia,  had  been  insulted, 
and  monsieur  le  prince  was  a  man  to  wipe  out  such 
insults  thoroughly  and  well.  He  was  a  noted  duelist 
' — three  times  had  he  killed  his  man ;  lighting  his  cigar 
coolly  and  walking  away  while  his  adversary  lay  dying 
hard  among  the  sweet  summer  grasses.  He  was  a 
skilled  swordsman,  a  dead  shot  More  than  once,  since 
the  beginning  of  his  flirtation  with  the  fair  Felicia,  had 
Lord  Dynely  been  told  that  And  he — of  fencing  he 
knew  next  to  nothing — a  pistol  he  had  not  fired  three 
times  in  his  life.  And  "a  friend  will  wait  upon  him 
to-morrow,''  and  the  morning  after,  at  the  farthest, 
he  would  meet  Di  Venturini  somewhere  amid  the 
wooded  slopes  of  Versailles.  ' 

Physically,  Lord  Dynely  was  the  farthest  possible  re- 
move from  a  coward.  Life  might  be  tolerably  pleas- 
ant, and  still  a  man  might  face  the  possibility  of  leav- 
ing it  with  good  grace,  if  his  conscience  lies  dormant. 
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To  fear  death,  one  must  fear  what  comes  after  death. 
Of  that,  like  most  men  of  his  stamp,  wholly  given  up 
to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Lord  Dynely  never  thought. 
After  all,  taken  with  all  its  dissipations,  even  at  its  best 
and  brightest,  here  in  Paris,  life  was  a  good  deal  of 
a  bore — not  so  desirable  a  thing  to  keep,  by  any  man- 
ner of  means,  that  one  should  make  much  of  a  howling 
at  resigning  it.  And  that  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
when  he  stood  face  to  face  with  Di  Venturini,  under 
the  leafless  trees  of  Versailles,  or  the  Bois  de  Vin- 
cennes,  he  must  resign  it,  he  was  as  certain  as  that  he 
lit  his  cigar  now,  and  strolled  slowly  homeward  under 
the  white,  shining  stars.  Yes,  life  was  a  bore;  a  man 
tired  of  all  things.  A  pretty  face  with  two  blue  eyes 
had  bewitched  him,  he  had  married  it,  and  was  wearied 
to  death  or  satiety  in  a  fortnight.  One  grew  tired  of 
women,  of  wine,  of  horses,  the  rattle  of  the  dice,  the 
croak  of  the  croupier,  the  shuffle  of  the  cards,  the  whirl 
of  the  ballroom,  the  glare  of  the  gaslight,  of  all  things 
in  this  wearisome,  lower  world.  Even  swarth-skinned, 
topaz-eyed  actresses  pall  after  a  few  weeks,  after  a 
few  thousand  pounds  spent  upon  them  in  presents,  for 
which  ''becks  and  nods,  and  wreathed  smiles^'  are  but 
a  flat  return.  Vanitas  Vanitatem!  The  song  Solomon 
sang  so  many  thousand  years  ago  was  wearily  echoed 
by  his  sons — the  jeunesse  doree  of  to-day.  And  one 
other  day  must  end  it  all.  There  w^ould  be  the  trip 
down  the  Seine  to-morrow,  sunshine  above  them,  music 
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around  them,  a  golden  blue  river  below  them,  and  two 
yellow,  black,  lustrous  eyes  smiling  languidly  upon 
him.  The  morning  after,  in  the  gray,  cold  dawn,  there 
would  be  that  silent  woodland  meeting,  the  sharp  re- 
port of  two  pistol  shots,  a  yellow,  Neapolitan  prince 
flying  in  haste  out  of  the  imperial  dominions  of  Napo- 
leon the  Third,  and  a  man  lying  stark  on  the  blood- 
stained grass,  his  dead  face  upturned  to  the  sky.  As 
in  a  vivid  picture  before  him  he  saw  it  all.  And 
then  there  would  be  a  wedding  in  Italy  a  few  weeks 
later,  and  the  topaz  eyes  would  smile  for  life  on  the 
Neapolitan  prince.  For  the  dead  man— well,  for  him, 
in  the  creed  of  the  man  himself,  the  best  of  all  things 
—annihilation  I 

He  walked  home  very  slowly,  smoking  and  half 
dreamily  thinking  all  this.  He  must  keep  the  matter^ 
from  his  womankind,  and  he  must  find  a  friend.  There 
was  Boville— yes,  Boville  would  do — he  would  see  him 
the  first  thing  to-morrow,  and  refer  Di  Venturini's  sec- 
ond to  him.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  Terry 
Dennison  would  have  been  his  man,  but  under  presenti 
circumstances  Dennison  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  For 
a  second  quarrel  had  taken  place  between  the  two  men 
t — a  quarrel  bitter  and  deep ;  and  for  the  same  cause — 
Dynely's  neglect  of  his  wife.  It  had  occurred  three 
days  after  the  sudden  and  somewhat  surprising  depar- 
ture of  Gordon  Caryll.  Eric  still  held  fast,  body  and 
soul,  hy  I^Y^licia,  Crystal  still  drooping  witli  that  pa- 
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thetic,  heartbroken  face.  By  command  of  Lady 
Dynely,  merCy  Terry  had  taken  Crystal  for  a  drive  in 
the  Bois,  and  there,  face  to  face,  in  the  yellow  after- 
noon sunshine,  they  had  come  upon  the  glittering  little 
equipage  of  Felicia^  the  dancer.  Lying  back  in  her 
silks  and  sables  arid  sealskins,  her  ^'flower  face''  smil- 
ing behind  a  little  lace  veil,  her  English  cavalier,  Lord 
Dynely,  beside  her,  so  Lord  Dynely 's  wife  had  come 
upon  them  full.  For  a  second,  four  pairs  of  eyes  met 
—then  the  bright  carriage  of  the  danseuse  flashed  past, 
and  Felicia's  derisive  laugh  came  back  to  them  on  the 
breeze. 

''Mon  Dieu!  Eric,  a  pleasant  rencontre  for  you?" 
she  cried,  unaffectedly  amused  by  the  situation.  "What 
is  the  matter  with  Mr.  Dennison?  He  gave  me  a  look 
absolutely  murderous  as  we  passed." 

Crystal  had  fallen  back  with  a  gasping  cry  as  though 
a  brutal  hand  had  struck  her. 

*'0h,  Terry !  take  me  home,"  she  had  sobbed,  as  once 
before,  and  Terry,  in  silence,  with  flashing  eyes  and 
lowering  brows  and  compressed  lips,  had  obeyed. 

Four  hours  later  and  there  was  a  *'scene"  in  the 
salon  of  the  Dynelys.  Crystal,  sick,  heart  and  soul, 
was  alone  in  her  room ;  Eric,  waiting  for  dinner,  was 
reading  the  evening  paper,  when  Dennison  strode  in 
and  confronted  him. 

''Dynely !"  he  passionately  demanded,  ''how  is  this 
to  end?" 
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Lord  Dynely  looked  up,  the  conscious  blood  redden- 
ing his  transparent,  girllike  face. 

''How  is  what  to  end  ?  May  I  request  you  to  take  a 
somewhat  less  aggressive  tone  in  addressing  me,  Mr. 
Dennison?'' 

''Your  neglect — your  shameful  neglect  of  your  wife. 
It  is  brutal,  it  is  murderous — you  are  killing  her  by 
inches,  before  our  eyes  V 

The  flush  faded  from  the  blond  face  of  Viscount 
Dynely.  The  livid  whiteness  of  deadly  anger  took  its 
place.  He  laid  down  his  paper  and  spoke  with  ominous 
calm. 

"May  I  inquire  if  my  wife  has  sent  you  here  to  tell 
me  this 

"Your  wife  knows  nothing  of  my  coming— that  you 
know  as  well  as  I.  But  I  swear,  Eric,  this  must  end ! 
You  are  breaking,  brutally  breaking  your  wife's  heart. 
All  Paris  is  talking,  is  laughing  over  your  besotted 
infatuation  for  that  old  woman — Felicia,  the  dancer! 
You  spend  your  time,  you  lavish  your  gifts  on  that 
painted  jezebel,  while  Crystal  dies  day  by  day  before 
your  eyes.  And  only  seven  weeks  since  you  married 
her!" 

Eric  rose  to  his  feet — the  light  of  deadly  rage  filling 
his  eyes,  but  before  he  could  speak  Dennison  inter- 
posed : 

"Stay!"  he  cried,  lifting  his  hand,  "hear  me  out! 
I  pledged  myself  once  never  to  quarrel  with  you,  do 
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what  you  might,  say  what  you  would.  That  promise 
I  mean  to  keep.  It  is  the  farthest  possible  from  my 
wish — the  thought  of  quarreling  with  you.  But,  Eric, 
I  say  again  this  must  end.'' 

''Indeed !  You  speak  of  my  very  pleasant  platonic 
friendship  with  the  most  charming  woman  in  Paris,  I 
presume.    May  I  ask  how  you  propose  to  end  it?" 

*Tor  Heaven's  sake,  Eric,  don't  sneer!  I  speak  to^ 
you  as  a  friend,  as  a  brother.  You  cannot  be  quite 
heartless — you  cannot  have  quite  outlived  your  love 
for  Crystal.  Don't  you  see  you  are  killing  her — poor, 
little  soul,  don't  you  see  she  worships  the  ground  you 
walk  on,  the  least  thing  your  hand  has  touched.  She 
would  die  for  you,  Eric;  and  you — you  neglect  her 
more  shamefully  than  ever  bride  was  neglected  before; 
you  insult  her  by  your  devotion  to  this  worthless 
woman.,  If  you  had  seen  her  after  you  had  passed  to- 
day "  he  stopped  suddenly  and  walked  away  to  a 

window.  ''Don't  let  us  row,  Eric,"  he  said  hoarsely; 
I  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  or  dictate  to  you,  but 
in  some  way  I  stand  pledged  to  Crystal  since  her  hap- 
piness is  at  stake.  Our  friendship  of  the  past  has  given 
me  the  right  to  be  her  protector  at  least." 

"The  right  of  a  jilted  lover!"  Eric  returned,  that 
bitter  sneer  still  on  lips  and  eyes.  "Let  us  understand 
each  other,  Dennison.  This  is  the  second  time  you 
have  interfered  in  this  matter.  I  warn  you  now,  let 
it  be  the  last.    I  have  listened  to  your  insolence,  be- 
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cause  I  wish  to  drag  my  wife^s  name  into  no  public 
scandal,  or  quarrel  with  you.  It  is  the  last  time  I 
will  be  so  forbearing.  Be  kind  enough  to  quit  these 
rooms  at  once,  and  enter  them  no  more!  Be  kind 
enough,  also,  to  discontinue  your  acquaintance  with 
Lady  Dynely.  If  I  were  inclined  to  take  umbrage 
easily,  I  might  with  reason  object  to  you,  her  jilted 
lover,  as  I  said  before,  playing  the  role  of  attendant 
cavalier,  but  I  let  that  pass — this  once.  I  shall  order 
my  wife  to  receive  your  visits  no  longer,  and  I  think 
she  will  hardly  venture  to  disobey.  After  to-day,  Mr. 
Dennison,  you  will  understand  our  acquaintance  is  at 
an  end." 

And  then,  before  Terry  could  speak,  his  lordship  had 
quitted  the  salon,  and  nothing  was  left  but  to  obey. 
And  the  only  result  of  his  interference  was  frigid  cold- 
ness on  the  part  of  Lord  Dynely  to  his  wife,  and  in- 
creased devotion,  if  that  were  possible,  to  Felicia. 
They  had  met  more  than  once  since,  and  Dynely  had  cut 
him  dead.  So  matters  between  those  two,  who  had 
grown  up  as  brothers,  stood  to-night.  Verily,  a  woman 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  ruptured  masculine  friend- 
ships of  this  lower  world ! 

The  early  dawn  was  breaking  before  Lord  Dynely 
reached  his  hotel.  Crystal,  pale  as  a  shadow,  wasted 
and  wan,  lay  asleep.  A  pang  of  something  like  actual 
remorse  shot  through  him  as  he  looked  at  her,  so 
changed  in  those  few  brief  weeks. 
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"Poor  little  soul!''  he  thought,  "if — if  the  worst 
does  happen  to-morrow,  it  will  be  hard  lines  on  her/' 

Of  no  use  going  to  bed,  he  thought;  he  could  not 
sleep.  He  threw  himself  on  a  sofa  in  the  dressing 
room  adjoining,  still  in  his  evening  suit,  and  in  ten 
minutes  was  fast  as  a  church. 

The  breakfast  hour  was  past  when  he  awoke,  and 
Crystal  was  seated  beside  him,  watching  him  with  eyes 
of  unutterable  pathetic  yearning.  She  started  up  con- 
fusedly, as  he  opened  his  eyes,  coloring,  as  though 
caught  in  some  guilty  act 

"Waiting  for  me,  Crystal?''  he  said,  rising  on  his 
elbow,  with  a  yawn.  "You  were  asleep  when  I  came 
home,  and  I  would  not  disturb  you.  What  is  the  hour  ? 
Ten,  by  Jove!  Is  breakfast  ready?  I  have  an  en- 
gagement this  morning,  and  must  get  off  at  once." 

Breakfast  dispatched  hurriedly,  his  dress  changed, 
a  note  sent  in  hot  haste  to  Boville,  Lord  Dynely  was 
waited  upon  by  a  tall,  fiercely  mustached,  soldierly 
■Frenchman.  The  interview  was  brief  and  strictly  pri- 
;vate.  Boville  sauntering  lazily  in,  encountered  mon- 
sieur swaggering  out. 

"Who's  your  military  friend,  Dynely?"  he  inquired, 
"and  what  the  deuce  do  you  want  of  a  man  in  such  a 
hurry  as  this  ?" 

i  "My  military  friend  is  Monsieur  Raoul  de  Concres- 
sault,  captain  of  zouaves;  his  business  here,  to  bring 
me  a  challenge  from  Prince  di  Venturini;  and  I  have 
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sent  for  you  in  such  a  hurry  to  be  my  second  in  the 
afifair.   Take  a  seat,  Boville,  and  a  cigar." 

''By  Jove !"  cried  Boville,  taking  the  seat,  but  not  the 
cigar.  thought  it  would  come  to  this.  Of  course, 
Felicia  is  at  the  bottom  of  it?'' 

''Of  course— is  not  her  charming  sex  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  mischief  and  murder  on  earth?  Also,  of 
course,  everything  is  strictly rosa — it  won't  do  to 
let  it  get  wind." 

"Certainly  not,"  Boville  answered  gravely.  "Tell  us 
about  it,  Dynely.  I  thought  the  prince  was  safely  away 
for  another  week." 

"So  did  I — so  did  Felicia,"  Dynely  said,  with  a  slight 
laugh.  "He  turned  up  in  most  dramatic  fashion  at  the 
bal  masque  at  the  Gymnase  last  night,  however." 

And  thereupon  his  lordship  briefly,  and  not  without 
humor,  sketched  the  rencontre  at  the  bal  d'opera. 

"And  the  result  is  to  be  a  duel?"  said  Boville,  still 
very  gravely.  "Dynely,  are  you  aware  Di  Venturini  is 
the  best  swordsman,  the  deadest  shot,  in  Europe?" 

"To  be  sure,  mon  ami.  All  that  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. Light  up,  old  fellow;  I  can  recommend  these 
cigars." 

"And  you?"  Boville  inquired,  obeying. 

"I?  Oh!  well,  T  know  next  to  nothing  of  fencing, 
and  never  fired  a  pistol  half  a  dozen  times  in  my  life." 

''Bnt — good  Heaven,  Dynely,  you  have  no  chance  at 
all  then,  if  the  prince  means  mischief!   And  he  mostly 
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does,  I  can  tell  you,  when  he  fights.  Don't  you  know 
he  has  killed  three  men  already?" 

Lord  Dynely  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

^'I  can't  show  the  white  feather  on  that  account. 
IVe  got  into  this  scrape,  and  I  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. Tve  referred  De  Concressault  to  you.  Youll 
act  for  me,  old  fellow,  I  know?'* 

''I  shall  be  helping  to  murder  you,"  Boville  answered, 
with  a  groan.  ^Is  there  no  way,  Dynely,  by  which 
this  " 

'There  is  no  way  by  which  this  matter  can  be  set- 
tled, except  by  a  meeting,"  Dynely  answered  impa- 
tiently. *^Di  Venturini  came  to  the  ball  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  insult  me.  He  did  it,  and  I  knocked 
him  down  twice.  You  must  perceive  there  can  be  but 
one  ending  to  such  a  thing  as  that." 

''Devil  take  Felicia!"  growled  his  friend.  ^'I  wish 
you  had  never  seen  the  sorceress.  She  is  fatal  to  all 
men.  She  reminds  one  of  those  fabled  what's-their- 
names,  mermaids — sirens — Lurline — who  lure  poor 
devils  with  their  smiles  and  songs,  and  then  eat  them 
up,  and  crunch  their  bones.  It's  a  deuce  of  an  affair, 
and  I  never  served  a  friend  so  unwillingly  before  in 
my  life.  By  the  way,  was  the  prince  masked?  How; 
did  you  know  him?" 

"He  tore  off  his  mask  in  a  fine  frenzy  after  the  sec- 
ond knockdown.  /  never  saw  him  before  in  my  life. 
And  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  he  didn't  see  me  at  all. 
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I  kept  my  mask  on  through  the  whole  fracas — never 
thought  of  it  once.  By  Jove !"  Eric  cried,  laughing, 
''the  idea  of  going  out  with  a  man  he  never  saw 

"It's  no  laughing  matter,  let  me  tell  you,"  Boville 
growled  again;  ''it's  an  infernal  business,  and  I  wish 
you  had  chosen  any  one  else  to  act  for  you  in  the  mat- 
ter.  However,  if  you  insist  that  it  is  inevitable  " 

"It  is  most  decidedly  and  emphatically  inevitable ;  so 
be  oflf  and  arrange  for  to-morrow  morning,  there's  a 
good  fellow.  I've  an  engagement  that  I  would  not  be 
late  for  for  worlds." 

"And  pistols  or  swords^  "  ' 

"Are  equal  to  me.  Of  the  two  I  prefer  pistols,  as 
quickest  and  most  decisive.  You  understand.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  result  would  be  the  same  with  either 
weapon,  for  I  think  his  excellency  means  mischief, 
as  you  say,  only  pistols  conclude  things  with  dispatch." 

The  two  men  shook  hands  and  separated.  Boville 
reluctantly,  to  settle  preliminaries  with  De  Concres- 
sault,  and  Lord  Dynely  to  keep  his  last  appointment 
with  Madame  Felicia  down  the  Seine  to  Asnieres. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE    CRAFTY  LOVER. 

Half  an  hour  later  Madame  Felicia  and  Lord  Dynely 
had  fairly  started  upon  their  excursion — their  last, 
they  both  knew,  and  the  knowledge  gave  the  forbidden 
fruit  fresh  zest  even  to  their  jaded  palates.  You  must 
feel  an  interest  in  a  handsome  and  devoted  young 
cavalier,  lying  in  the  sunshine  at  your  feet,  who,  this 
time  to-morrow,  for  your  sake,  may  be  lying  with  a 
bullet  through  his  heart.  As  well  as  Lord  Dynely  him- 
self, Felicia  knew  what  would  inevitably  take  place 
in  the  light  of  to-morrow's  dawn,  and  though  his 
youthful  and  impassioned  lordship  was  beginning  se- 
riously to  bore  her,  she  had  never  before  been  one-half 
so  sweet,  so  witching,  as  to-day. 

Half  an  hour  after  their  departure  there  rattled  up 
to  madame's  door  a  fiacre,  from  which  alighted  mon- 
sieur le  prince.  That  she  would  be  awaiting  his  com- 
ing, with  more  or  less  of  impatience  and  anxiety,  he 
did  not  doubt.  He  absolutely  stood  dumb  when  the  tall 
chasseur,  indorsed  by  Mam'selle  Pauline,  announced 
madame's  departure,  and  with  whom. 

"Gone  for  the  day  to  Asnieres,  and  with  Lord 
Dynely!*'  he  repeated,  staring  at  them  blankly.  The 
extent  of  the  defiant  audacity  absolutely  took  his  bre?th 
away. 
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''But,  yes,  monsieur  le  prince,"  Pauline  answered, 
with  a  shrug,  ''not  to  return  until  barely  time  to  dress 
for  the  theater.'' 

*'And  she  left  no  note,  no  message  of  any  kind,  for 
me?" 

"None,  monsieur  le  prince." 

"Hew  did  they  seem,  Pauline?    In  good  spirits, 


"In  the  very  highest  spirits,  monsieur  le  prince; 
She  dressed  with  much  more  than  usual  care,  and  so, 
evidently,  had  milor.  I  heard  her  tell  him,  as  they 
went  away,  laughing,  together,  that  he  was  looking 
handsome  as  an  archangel  and  elegant  as  a  secretary 
of  legation,  and  that  she  looked  forward  to  the  pleas- 
antest  day  of  her  life." 

He  set  his  teeth  with  a  snap,  his  eyes  aflame. 

"And  he — what  said  monsieur?" 

"That  all  days  must  be  the  pleasantest  of  his  life, 
spent  in  her  company.  Then  they  drove  off  side  by 
side," 

The  yellow  complexion  of  the  prince  had  turned 
dirty  white  with  jealous  rage.  If  one  cliajice  of  life 
had  remained  to  his  rival,  he  lost  it  in  that  moment; 
if  one  chance  of  setting  herself  right  had  remai^ned 
to  the  -woman  who  slighted  him,  she  lost  it  in  that 
hour. 

"And  mademoiselle?"  he  asked.  "The  little  captive 
' — what  f)f  luT?" 
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''Is  still  captive,  monseigneur.  She  is  to  be  removed 
to-night,  after  midnight,  safely  out  of  Paris,  for  the 
present.  Madame  holds  a  little  reception  after  the 
play  to-night.  When  it  is  over,  Paujol  and  Mam'selle 
Donny  quietly  leave  Paris.'' 

'^Ah!  Madame  holds  a  reception,  does  she?''  the 
prince  said  grimly.  ''Very  well,  Pauline,  I  will  trou- 
ble you  no  further.  I  will  do  myself  the  honor  of 
being  present  at  madame's  little  reception  after  the 
play.   Who  knows  when  she  may  hold  another  ?'' 

He  laughed  inwardly,  a  laugh  that  might  have 
warned  madame  had  she  heard  it.  But,  drifting  down 
the  sunny  Seine,  to  the  music  of  the  band  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  madame  heard  nothing  except  the  full- 
blown flatteries  of  her  English  knight. 

It  was  a  charming  day — all  that  there  was  of  the 
most  delightful.  With  the  abandon  of  a  child,  madame 
threw  herself  into  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  and 
lived,  while  she  lived,  each  hour  to  the  utmost.  "Eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  you  die,"  was  the 
keynote  of  her  life.  There  was  nothing  new,  and 
nothing  true,  but  the  sun  shone  with  summer  warmth, 
and  the  band  played  sweetest  music,  the  champagne 
and  truffles  were  of  the  best,  and  her  companion  was 
the  handsomest  man  in  Paris.  To-morrow  the  Prince 
di  Venturini  would  shoot  him,  or  run  him  through — ' 
it  was  well;  there  were  other  adorers  left;  but  the 
knowledge  added  spice  to- the  wine  of  life  to-day. 
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"Thou  art  absent,  Eric,  mon  ami/^  she  murmured 
tenderly.  "Of  what  art  thou  thinking,  then?  Tired 
already  of  our  fete  day — which  I  am  enjoying  like  a 
child,  since  I  am  with  thee?'' 

He  awoke  with  a  start. 

In  very  truth,  as  they  wandered  here,  arm  in  arm, 
his  thoughts,  marvelous  to  relate,  had  strayed  back- 
ward to — his  wife !  How  madame  would  have  laughed 
had  she  known  it.  Poor  little  soul !  Poor  little  Crys- 
tal! When  the  end  came  to-morrow  would  jnot  the 
shot  that  finished  him  kill  her  also?  One  creature 
at  least,  of  all  the  women  who  had  smiled  upon  him 
for  his  azure  eyes,  and  golden  hair,  and  Greek  face, 
had  loved  him.  Well,  in  this  world,  where  there  is 
so  much  of  empty  glitter,  so  little  real  gold,  even  that 
was  something. 

The  brief,  bright  February  day  wore  on,  grew  gray 
and  overcast.  Madame  shivered  in  her  wraps,  and 
turned  fretful  and  cold.  They  hurried  back  to  the 
steamer,  and  reembarked  for  Paris. 

"We  will  have  a  storm  to-morrow,  dost  thou  not 
think  so,  Eric?"  madame  asked,  wrapping  her  rose- 
lined  sealskins  closer  about  her,  and  looking  up  at  the 
gray,  fast-drifting  sky. 

Jle  followed  her  glance  dreamily.  To-morrow! 
Where,  this  time  to-morrow,  would  he  be?  In  this 
world  or  the  next?    If  there  be  a  next,  he  thought. 

"Still  dreaming,  mon  cher?''  Felicia  said,  with  an 
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impatient  shrug.  begin  to  think  you  have  not  en- 
joyed our  excursion,  after  all/' 

He  answered  her,  as  he  knew  she  expected  to  be 
answered,  in  words  of  empty  compliment,  but  still  with 
that  absent,  dreaming  face.  His  wife  haunted  him  like 
a  ghost  to-day.    Poor  little  Crystal! 

Yes,  Dennison  was  right— he  had  been  a  brute  to 
her.  Only  seven  weeks  a  bride,  and  to-morrow  a 
widow.    Ah,  yes,  it  was  hard  on  her. 

''Shall  we  see  you  at  my  rooms  to-night?''  Felicia 
asked  again. 

''Yes — that  is   No,  I  think  not.    I  have  an  en- 

gagement for  to-night  that  will  prevent  my  having  that 
pleasure." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.    They  stood  together 
in  the  chilly  twilight,  at  madame's  door. 
"Then  this  is  really  good  night?'' 
"This  is  really  good  night." 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  in  its  perfectly  fitting  gray 
glove,  and  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a  moment. 
There  was  a  half  smile  on  her  lips.  So,  without  a 
word,  black  eyes  and  blue  met  in  one  long,  farewell 
glance. 

''Ma  foi!  It  is  a  thousand  pities  to  kill  anything 
half  so  handsome!"  madame  was  thinking.  "Well,  he 
has  helped  to  amuse  me  for  four  weeks.  What  more 
can  one  ask?" 

"Does  she  know?"  Eric  was  musing;  "but  of  course 
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she  does.  Also,  of  course/'  rather  bitterly  this,  *'she 
does  not  care.  It  is  only  one  more  lover,  growing 
wearisome,  and  safely  out  of  the  way." 

"Good  night,  then,  mon  amij'  said  madame  softly, 
'^and  au  revoir.'' 

"Good  night,  Felicia,''  he  answered,  "until  we  meet 
again." 

And  then  he  was  gone,  a  smile  on  his  blond  face, 
and  those  two  had  looked  at  each  other  for  the  last 
time  on  earth. 

Four  hours  later,  and  the  glittering  rooms  of  Ma- 
dame Felicia  were  filled  with  a  very  brilliant  throng.  . 
The  best  men  in  Paris,  the  handsomest  and  wittiest 
women,  met  there.  And  there,  when  the  reception  was 
at  its  highest,  the  conversation  at  its  gayest,  the  music 
and  laughter  at  their  liveliest,  came  Prince  di  Ventu- 
rini. 

Not  unexpected.  "Who  has  been  here,  Pauline?" 
madame  had  demanded,  when  under  the  hands  of  her 
maid,  at  the  dressing  room  of  the  Varietes;  and  the 
answer  had  been  prompt:  "Monsieur  le  prince,  ma- 
dame." 

"Ah !  And  you  told  him  

"That  you  had  gone  to  Asnieres  for  the  day,  with 
milor,  madame." 
Madame  laughed. 

"How  truthful  you  grow,  petite.  And  monsieur  le 
prince — what  said  he?" 
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'^Nothing,  madame,  but  that  he  would  see  you  later 
at  the  reception." 

So  madame  knew  he  was  coming,  and  was  prepared 
for  all  chances.  War  or  peace — she  was  equal  to  either 
fate,  only  a  trifle  curious.  Others  were  curious,  too ; 
that  little  contretemps  at  the  bal  d'opera,  quiet  as  it 
had  been  kept,  was  known,  and  people  shrewdly  sus- 
pected that  Di  Venturini,  noted  duelist  and  fire  eater^ 
would  not  let  the  matter  drop  there.  How  would  he 
meet  madame? 

He  made  his  way  slowly  through  the  rooms,  and 
met  her  with  suave  and  polished  courtesy,  told  her 
of  his  journey,  of  his  health,  hoped  she  had  amused 
herself  well  in  his  absence,  lingered  half  an  hour  among 
the  guests,  and  then,  with  an  elaborate  apology  for  his 
early  departure,  went  away. 

By  one  o'clock  the  rooms  were  empty,  the  lights 
out.  Madame  valued  her  good  looks  and  lustrous  eyes 
too  highly  to  keep  very  late  hours.  Paujol  had  quitted 
his  post,  Pauline  had  disrobed  her  mistress  of  silks 
and  laces  and  substituted  a  dressing  gown.  In  her 
room  Felicia  sat,  smoking  two  or  three  nerve-soothing 
*  cigarettes  before  going  to  bed.  In  the  boudoir  with- 
out Pauline  sat,  waiting,  half  asleep,  with  her  mis- 
tress' night  draft  of  spiced  wine  and  eggs  on  the 
table  before  her.  Madame  often  sat  dozing  and  dream- 
ing over  her  cigarettes  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  while 
the  girl  waited.    So  to-night  she  lay  luxuriously  back 
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in  her  chair,  her  eyes  closed,  the  rose-scented  smoke 
curling  upward,  when  a  man  made  his  way  noiselessly 
into  the  boudoir  from  the  street.  He  glanced  at  the 
sleeping  Pauline,  at  the  waiting  night  draft,  and  passed 
on  into  the  dressing  room,  into  the  bedroom,  and  so 
eame,  still  noiselessly,  upon  madame. 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  looking  down  upon  her. 
She  had  not  heard  him,  but  some  baleful,  mesmeric 
influence  warned  her  he  was  there.  She  sat  up  sud- 
denly, opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  full  into  the  yellow 
face  of  Prince  di  Venturini. 

For  a  second  there  was  silence.  She  was  a  plucky 
little  woman,  without  a  nerve  about  her,  and  uttered 
no  word  or  sound.  She  looked  at  him  straight,  silent, 
then :    ^'Monsieur  the  prince.'' 

"At  your  service,  madame.  I  trust  I  have  not  too 
greatly  disturbed  you?'' 

A  mocking  smile  was  on  his  lips.  She  looked  at  him 
disdainfully. 

"You  have  not  disturbed  me  at  all.    For  a  moment, 
I  confess,  I  took  you  for  a  burglar,  but  my  nerves 
are  good.    What  was  Paujol  about,  that  you  entered^ 
unannounced?" 

"Paujol  was  asleep  in  his  loge." 

"And  Pauline?" 

"Pauline  is  asleep,  also,  in  your  boudoir.  It  is  past 
two,  madame." 

"And  a  very  late  hour  for  Monsieur  di  Venturini's 
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visit.  Could  it  not  have  been  deferred  until  to-morrov\r, 
I  wonder?" 

*'It  could  not,  madame.  By  to-morrow  I  shall  be 
across  the  frontier,  and  very  far  from  Paris." 

''Ah !  I  understand."  She  looked  at  him  unflinch- 
ingly.  ''You  mean  to  kill  Lord  Dynely?" 

*'I  mean  to  kill  Lord  Dynely.  Such  an  insult  as  he 
offered  me  can  only  be  wiped  out  in  blood.  I  regret 
that  madame  must  lose  her  lover,  but  " 

"Pray,  no  apologies,  prince,''  madame  answered, 
with  perfect  sang-froid.  "He  was  beginning  to  bore 
me.  Grand  passions  are  always  in  bad  form,  and, 
poor  boy !  he  was  ludicrously  in  earnest.  Well,  mon- 
sieur, as  you  depart  to-morrow,  I  suppose  I  must  give 
you  an  audience,  even  at  this  improper  hour,  and 
in  this  apartment,  or — shall  we  adjourn  to  the  bou- 
doir?" 

He  laughed  derisively. 

"It  shocks  madame's  delicacy,  then,  that  I  have  in- 
truded here?  A  thousand  pardons,  ma  belle.  Where, 
may  I  ask,  when  he  paid  his  last  visit,  did  you  receive 
the  painter,  Monsieur  Gordon  Caryll?" 

She  never  flinched.    He  knew  that,  then. 

"He  was  your  husband,  was  he  not?  And  one 
does  not  stand  on  ceremony  with  one's  husband.  You 
see,  madame,  I  know  all!" 

She  smiled,  a  smile  that  fanned  his  jealous  anger 
into  fury. 
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"And  madame's  daughter,  that  she  keeps  caged  up 
like  a  wild  animal — what  of  her?  You  see,  I  know 
that,  also.  And  all  the  lies  madame  has  been  telling 
me  from  the  first — what  of  them?'' 

''Nothing  of  them.  And  lies  is  an  ugly  word  to 
use  to  a  lady." 

''Diable!  Do  you  sit  there  and  mock  at  me?  Do 
you  sit  there  and  deny  this?'* 

"I  deny  nothing,  monsieur.  I  affirm  nothing.  Mon- 
sieur le  prince  will  believe  precisely  what  he  pleases. 

''And  do  you  think — do  yoju  for  a  moment  think 
I  will  marry  you  after  all  this?  You,  the  cast-off  wife 
of  this  man  Caryll !   You,  the  mother  of  this  girl  

"Stay,  monsieur  le  prince!"  Felicia  said,  with  one 
flash  of  her  yellow-black  eyes.  "You  have  said  quite 
enough!  No,  I  do  not  think  you  will  marry  me.  I 
would  not  marry  you,  with  your  diabolical  temper  and 
jealousy,  if  you  were  king  of  Italy,  much  less  owner 
of  a  beggarly  principality.  I  don't  really  think  I  ever 
meant  to  marry  you  at  all — you  are  much  too  old,  and, 
if  you  will  pardon  me,  too  ugly.  I  adore  handsome 
men — Gordon  Caryll  and  Lord  Dynely  are  that,  at 
least.  And  De  Vocqsal — you  remember  the  Austrian 
marquis,  I  think,  prince?  Yes?  Well,  De  Vocqsal  is 
coming  to  Paris  next  week;  and  is  more  urgent  than 
ever  that  I  shall  become  madame  la  marquise.  He  is 
young,  he  is  handsome,  he  has  fourteen  quarterings, 
and  a  rent  roll  that  is  fabulous.    He  never  calls  me 
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ugly  names,  and  is  much  too  gallant  a  gentleman  to 
intrude  into  a  lady's  chamber  at  two  in  the  morning 
on  purpose  to  insult  her.  Here  is  your  ring,  prince; 
it  never  fitted  from  the  first,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  rid 
of  it.  It  is  the  only  present  you  ever  gave  me,  so  I 
have,  happily,  nothing  to.  return.  Now  let  me  say 
good  night  and  bon  voyage,  for  I  am  really  very 
sleepy.'' 

She  yawned  aloud  as  she  removed  the  heavy  dia- 
mond from  her  finger  and  held  it  out  to  him. 

''Good  night,  prince,  and  a  pleasant  trip  to  you  both 
— he,  paitvre  enfant,  to  the  next  world,  and  you — to 
Italy,  is  it?    Take  your  ring,  monsieur,  and  go." 

He  took  it,  and  stood  looking  at  her,  his  face  cadav- 
erous, his  eyes  like  coals.  "You  tell  me  this?  You 
mean  to  marry  De  Vocqsal?" 

'*I  am  growing  tired  of  the  stage.  Even  that  palls. 
Yes,  I  shall  marry  De  Vocqsal,  prince,  and  become  a 
fine  lady." 

'This  is  the  end,  then?" 

"Oh,  mon  Dieii!  Yes,  if  you  ever  mean  to  go! 
How  can  there  be  an  end  while  you  loiter  there?  Go ! 
Go!   I  insist!" 

He  laughed. 

"I  go,  madame.  Pray  do  not  say  it  again.  Thanks 
for  your  good  wishes.  Accept  my  congratulations  be- 
forehand. It  is  a  brilliant  destiny  to  be  Madame  la 
Marquise  de  Vocqsal.    Good  night,  and  adieu." 
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He  bowed  low,  and  was  gone — through  the  dressing 
room,  and  into  the  sitting  room  beyond.  Here,  Pau- 
line, still  guarding  the  wine,  and  fast  asleep  now,  sat 
in  the  dim  light.  He  went  to  the  table,  something 
between  his  fingers,  a  shining  globule,  and  dropped  it 
into  the  glass.  The  bell  rang  sharply  at  the  moment. 
Pauline  started  up,  with  a  cry,  and  Di  Venturini  van-  ^ 
ished  through  the  outer  door. 

^'Madame  never  misses  her  night  draft,  so  Pauline, 
tells  me,''  he  ^aid  to  himself,  with  a  sardonic  smile, 
as  he  leaped  into  his  waiting  cab.  "She  will  not  miss  - 
it^  to-night,  and,  once  drank,  there  is  a  longer  journey 
before  her  than  a  bridal  trip  to  the  imperial  court  of 
Francis  Joseph.  So  good  night  to  you,  madame,  and 
bon  voyage," 


CHAPTER  XVIL 
*'how  the  night  fell/* 

From  the  window  of  her  room,  Crystal,  Lady  Dyne- 
ly,  watched  the  twiHght  of  that  overcast  February  day 
close  down.  She  lay  on  a  broad,  low  sofa,  half  buried 
in  cushions,  her  small  face  gleaming  out  like  marble 
against  their  rose  tints,  the  large  blue  eyes,  so  brilliant 
with  happy  love  light  a  few  brief  weeks  ago,  dim  with 
watching  and  much  weeping  now. 

Outside  the  wind  was  rising.  The  trees  rocked  in 
the  gale,  the  darkness  deepened,  the  first  heavy  rain- 
drops began  pattering  against  the  glass-  Inside  the 
gloom  deepened  also,  until  the  little,  pale  face  was 
barely  visible.  All  day  long  she  had  been  alone,  sick 
in  body,  sick  in  soul,  crushed  of  heart.  Now  she  was 
straining  her  ears  for  the  first  sound  of  that  familiar 
step  on  the  stairs,  for  the  first  note  of  that  gay  whistle, 
w^ith  which  he  was  wont  to  herald  his  coming.  To  her 
this  twilight  hour  was  the  hour  of  the  twenTy-four, 
for  it  almost  invariably  brought  Eric,  to  dress,  or 
dine. 

Her  maid  entered  to  light  the  lamps,  but  the  soft 
little  voice  sent  her  away.  ''Not  yet,"  she  said  gently. 
"I  like  the  dusk.    Has — has  my  lord  come  home?'' 

''No,  my  lord  has  not  come  home,''  the  French- 
woman answered,  with  a  compassionate  glance  at  the 
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drooping  figure.  Alas!  was  not  my  lord's  defection 
as  well  known  in  the  servants'  hall  as  in  salon  or 
chamber  ? 

Where  was  he  to-day?  the  child  wondered.  Where 
was  he  now?  Was  he  with  her — that  wicked,  beauti- 
ful brown  woman  ?  Oh,  to  be  able  to  win  him  back, 
her  very  own,  her  husband,  and  hold  him  from  them 
all!  Was  God  punishing  her  for  loving  too  greatly, 
for  worshiping  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator? 
She  did  not  know — it  might  be  wicked,  this  unrea- 
soning worship  of  hers,  but  wicked  or  worthy,  it  would 
last  until  her  life's  end.  She  could  see  her  face  now 
as  she  lay — the  room  was  lined  with-  mirrors.  What 
a  pitiful,  pale  face  it  was!  And  he  liked  rosy  bloom, 
peachy,  plentiful  flesh  and  blood.  The  dancing  woman 
had  these — she  had  nothing  left  but  the  moonlight 
shadow  of  her  pearl  face,  and  her  true,  and  tender 
heart.  Good  and  pleasant  things,  but  not  likely  long 
to  hold  a  sensuous,  changeful,  beauty-worshiping,  thor- 
oughly selfish  man.  Dimly  she  knew  this,  and,  with 
a  half  sob,  buried  that  poor,  wasted  face  in  her  hands. 
He  had  fancied  her  from  the  first,  only  for  her  pretty, 
flowerlike  looks ;  let  her  lose  these  charms,  as  she  was 
losing  fast,  and  her  last  hold  on  her  husband's  heart 
was  gone. 

She  lay  thinking  this,  thinking  so  intently  that  she 
did  not  hear  the  door  pushed  gently  open,  and  a  tall 
figure  come  in.    It  came  softly  over  and  knelt  on  one 
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knee  beside  her,  and  so,  in  the  dusk  of  the  room, 
looked  down  upon  the  colorless,  wasted  face,  the  locked 
hands,  from  which  the  wedding  ring  hung  loose.  Sud- 
denly her  eyes  opened. 

"It  is  I,  Crissy,''  he  said. 

The  bewildered  look  changed  to  one  of  electric 
surprise  and  joy.  She  flung  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
and  held  him  as  though  she  would  never  let  him  gO; 

"Poor  little  soul!"  he  said,  more  moved  than  he 
cared  to  show.  "You  have  been  alone  all  day,  and  have 
got  the  horrors.  Were  there  none  of  them  here^ — ^my 
mother — France — ^^all  day?'' 

"Yes,  both.  Your  mother  stayed  an  hour,  and  then 
went  to  make  some  calls  with  Terry.  France  stayed 
and  read  to  me  all  the  morning.  She  is  so  good^ — my 
own  dear  France!  They  are  all  good,  but — but,''  the 
clinging  arms  close  together,  he  could  feel  her  passion- 
ate heart  beat,  "oh,  my  love,  I  only  want  you!" 

"Poor  little  Chris!" 

It  was  all  he  could  say.  He  laid  his  face  beside 
hers  for  a  moment  and  was  still.  He  was  thinking  of 
this  time  to-morrow — he  knew  as  surely  as  that  he 
rested  here  that  the  bullet  that  killed  him  would  end 
her  life.  And  it  was  for  that  dark  daughter  of  Hero- 
dras  he  had  forsaken  her.  All  at  once  a  loathing  of 
Felicia,  of  himself,  came  upon  him.  What  a  black 
and  brutal  wretch  he  was !  How  utterly  unworthy  of 
this  spotless  wife,  whose  heart  he  was  breaking!  Ifi 
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the  past  CQuld  but  come  over  again!  If  what  was 
done  could  be  undone,  how  differently  he  would  act, 
how  happy  he  would  make  her.  But  it  was  too  late 
for  all  that— the  end  had  come. 

"Crystal,"  he  said  gently,  'Tve  not  been  a  very  good 
sort  of  husband,  Vm  afraid — I  never  was  a  very  good 
sort  of  fellow  at  any  time.  I've  done  enough  to  for- 
feit all  right  to  your  love,  but— you  care  for  me  still 

"Care  for  you she  whispered.  And  then  the  cling- 
ing grasp  tightened,  and  she  could  say  no  more. 

"Yes,  I  know  you  do,"  he  said,  with  a  stifled  sigh. 
"It's  awfully  good  of  you,  Chris,  for  I  have  been  a 
brute,  that's  the  truth.  And  look  here,  I  don't  mean 
this  really,  you  know,  but  if  anything  happened — if" 
—with  a  slight  laugh — "I  chanced  to  die,  for  in- 
stance " 

But  she  interrupted  him  with  a  shrill  cry,  like  a  child 
that  had  been  struck. 
"Eric!" 

"Foolish  child!  Do  I  look  like  dying?  It  is  only 
a  suppositious  case — ^let  me  put  it.  If  I  chanced  to 
die,  say,  to-morrow,  you  would  forgive  me  all  my 
wrongdoing,  my  neglect?  You  would  not  have  one 
hard  thought  of  me,  would  you?" 

She  half  raised  herself  and  tried  to  look  at  him. 
But  still  laughing,  he  held  her  so  that  she  could  not 
see  his  face.   "Answer,  sweetheart — would  you?" 

"I  never  had  one  hard  thought  of  you  in  all  my  life, 
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Eric,  never,  so  I  could  have  nothing  to  forgive.  If 
you  died'* — she  caught  her  breath  with  a  sort  of  gasp 
as  she  said  it — ''do  you  think  I  could  live?  Oh,  love, 
that  is  all  past !  I  can  never  have  any  life  now  apart 
from  you/' 

''You  think  so,''  he  said  uneasily,  ^'but  you  are 
young,  and — you  only  think  so." 

"I  know  so,"  she  answered  under  her  breath;  and 
instinctively  he  knew  it,  too. 

"Well,"  he  said,  at  length,  after  a.  long  pause,  "re- 
grets are  useless,  but  I  wish  with  all  my  soul  the  past 
few  weeks  could  come  over  again.  I  ought  to  have 
made  you  a  happy  little  wife,  and  I  have  not.  If— if 
the  time  is  given  me,  I  swear  I  will,  Now  let  me  go. 
I  have  letters  to  write,  and  much  to  do  this  evening." 

"You,"  she  paused,  and  looked  at  him  with,  oh,  such 
wistful,  longing  eyes,  "you  are  going  out,  as  usual, 
Eric?" 

"No,"  he  said,  smiling  down  upon  her.  "I  am  going 
to  remain  in,  as  ^^nusual.  Crystal  Lie  here  until  din- 
ner is  announced.  I  will  write  my  letters  in  your  bou- 
doir. You  know  I  must  always  be  alone  when  my 
epistolatory  attacks  come  on." 

He  unloosed  the  clasping  arms  and  departed.  And 
Crystal  nestled  down  among  her  pillows,  and  shut  her 
eyes  to  keep  back  the  joyful  tears  that  come  to  women 
alike  in  bliss  and  in  pain.    Just  now  her  bliss  was  so 
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great  that  it  was  almost  pain;  she  could  not,  could 
not  realize  it. 

He  passed  through  the  dressing  room  into  the  pretty, 
mirror-lined,  satin-hung  nest  beyond,  that  was  Crystal's 
sitting  room,  leaving  both  doors  ajar.  He  lighted  the 
lamps  himself,  drew  pens,  ink,  and  paper  before  him, 
and  sat  down  to  write.  He  must  leave  a  few  parting 
lines  with  Boville  for  his  mother  and  Crystal,  in  case 
of  the  worst.  He  wished  he  had  made  a  will  to-day, 
instead  of  going  to  Asnieres,  but  it  was  too  late  for 
that.  The  title  and  estate  would  go  to  a  distant  cousin, 
of  his  father's,  unless — yes,  there  was  one  unless.  It 
was  something  Crystal  had  never  spoken  of— he 
thought  himself  it  was  unlikely. 

**By  Jove!"  he  said,  under  his  breath.  ''I  hope  so, 
for  her  sake,  poor  little  soul!  It  will  console  her;  and, 
dead  or  alive,  a  fellow  likes  to  perpetuate  the  title." 

He  began  his  mother's  letter  first.  It  would  be  the 
easier.    He  wrote:    ''Hotel  du  Louvre,  February  26, 

 .    My  dear  mother,"  and  there  he  stopped  and 

gnawed  the  gold  handle  of  his  pen,  and  pulled  his  am- 
ber mustache,  and  stared  at  the  blank  sheet  with  trou- 
bled blue  eyes.  What  should  he  say?  It  would  go 
almost  as  hard  with  her  as  with  Crystal.  Absolutely, 
these  preliminaries  were  worse  than  the  thing  itself. 

The  minutes  ticked  off — still  he  sat  and  stared  at  the 
white  paper.  What  should  he  say — how  should  he 
word  it?   Some  fellows  have  a  knack  of  writing  things 
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— he  had  none — never  had.  Beauty  and  brains  don't, 
as  a  rule,  travel  in  company.  Eric,  Lord  Dynely,  never 
felt  the  want  of  the  latter — that  refuge  of  the  destitute, 
before.  By  Jove !  What  should  he  say  to  her?  Then, 
as  he  plunged  the  pen,  in  desperation,  down  in  the  ink, 
determined  to  say  something,  or  perish,  the  door  was 
burst  suddenly  open,  and  Terry  Dennison  came  impet- 
uously in.  Terry  Dennison,  flushed  of  face,  excited 
of  eye,  and  strode  up  to  him  at  once. 

''Eric,  what  is  this?   Is  it  true?'' 

Eric  laid  down  his  pen,  and  flushed  also  with 
haughty  amazement  and  anger. 

''Dennison!  Again!  And  after  what  passed  be- 
tween us  the  other  day !'' 

"Do  you  think  I  would  let  that  stop  me  now?''  Den- 
nison burst  forth  excitedly.  "Do  you  think  I  would 
heed  anything  you  may  have  said,  at  such  a  time  as 
this?    Is  it  true?" 

"Is  what  true?"  still  with  haughty  anger. 

"Your  duel  with  Di  Venturini.  I  met  De  Concres- 
sault  out  yonder,  and  he  dropped  a  hint,  but  would 
not  speak  plainly.  I  know  that  Di  Venturini  is  back, 
I  heard  of  your  rencontre  at  the  bal  masque,  and  I 
feared  something  of  this.  But  I  did  not  think  you 
would  be  so  mad — yes,  so  mad,  Dynely,  as  to  accept 
his  challenge.   Tell  me,  is  it  true?" 

"It  is  quite  true.  May  I  inquire  in  what  way  it 
concerns  Mr.  Dennison?" 
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/'In  what  way!  Great  Heaven!  He  can  talk  to  me 
like  this !  In  what  way — his  murder — for  it  is  nothing 
less!   Eric,  I  say,  this  must  not  go  on!" 

'Indeed!"  with  a  sneer.  ''How  do  you  propose  to 
prevent  it?" 

"I  will  give  information  to  the  police.  I  will — I 
swear !  If  I  can  stop  it  in  no  other  way,  the  gendarmes 
shall  be  on  the  ground  before  you,  Eric,  you  shall  not 
fight  Di  Venturini !" 

Eric  arose  to  his  feet,  that  lurid  light  of  anger  the 
other  knew  so  well  in  his  eyes. 

"You  dare  to  stand  there  and  tell  me  this!  Med- 
dler! Fool!  If  you  are  a  coward  yourself,  do  you 
think  to  make  me  one?  Begone! — and  interfere — tell 
the  police,  at  your  peril!  By  George!  if  you  do,  when 
the  prince  and  I  have  met  elsewhere,  whichever  of  us 
survives  shall  shoot  your 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  Eric  livid  with  pas- 
sion, Terry's  eyes  aflame,  his  breath  coming  quick 
and  hard.  Then: 

"You  mean  to  tell  me,  Dynely,  that  if  I  prevent  you 
meeting  to-morrow  you  will  meet  Di  Venturini  else- 
where?" 

"So  surely  as  we  both  live  I  shall  meet  Di  Venturini 
when  and  where  he  pleases." 

"But,  heavens  and  earth,  Eric !  dont  you  know  he 
means  to  kill  you?  Don't  you  know  he  is  a  dead  shot, 
and  that  you  don't  stand  a  chance?    No,  by  Jove  I 
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not  the  shadow  of  a  chance.  A  duel !  Why  this  will 
not  be  a  duel — it  will  be  a  cold-blooded  murder !" 

''Call  it  by  what  name  you  please,  only  be  kind 
enough  to  go/' 

''Eric,  you  shall  not — you  shall  not  meet  the  prince! 
He  means  to  take  your  Hfe!  You  haven't  the  shadow 
of  a  chance,  I  repeat.  Oh,  dear  fellow,  stop  and  think! 
I  don't  mind  what  you  say  to  me — I  don't  mean  to 
be  meddlesome — I  don't  mean  to  quarrel  with  you. 
Dear  old  boy,  stop  and  think!  It  is  not  you  alone  Di 
Venturini  will  kill — it  is  your  mother- — it  is  your 
wife!" 

"This  is  all  nonsense!"  Eric  cried  angrily  and  impa- 
tiently, "a  waste  of  time.  I  have  letters  to  write,  and 
I  want  to  get  to  bed  early  to-night.  If  you  talked 
until  the  crack  of  doom  you  couldn't  alter  things  one 
iota.  Let  it  kill  whom  it  may,  I  can't  and  won't  show 
the  white  feather.  Di  Venturini  has  challenged  me, 
and  I  am  to  meet  him  at  daydawn  to-morrow — that  is 
as  fixed  as  fate.  He  means  to  shoot  me,  I  haven't  the 
slightest  doubt,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  Dynelys  have  never  been  noted  for  rigid  virtue 
of  any  sort,  or  an  overstock  of  brains,  but  at  least  none 
that  I  ever  heard  of  were  cowards.  I  won't  be  the 
first  to  disgrace  the  name.  Have  we  palavered  enough 
over  this,  or  has  more  to  be  said  ?  I  warn  you,  I  won't 
listen.  If  you  will  not  leave  me,  then  I  shall  leave 
you." 
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He  gathered  up  his  papers  angrily  to  go.  Dennison 
advanced,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Eric,  if  you  have  no  mercy  on  yourself,  have  mercy 
on  your  wife  and  mother.  It  will  kill  them,  that  you 
know  as  well  as  L  Let  me  meet  this  Italian  cutthro;at 
in  your  place.  Tm  a  better  shot^  than  you,  and  he'll 
never  know  the  

"You're  a  fool,  Terry!''  Eric  cried,  throwing  off 
the  hand.  "You  talk  like  a  baby*  Let  you  meet  Di 
Venturini  in  my  place,  and  I  sneak  at  home  like  a 
whipped  schoolboy,  behind  the  petticoats  of  my  wife 
and  mother!  For  Heaven's  sake,  get  out,  and  stop 
talking  such  infernal  rot!" 

Terry  drew  back,  and  folded  his  arms. 

*Tt  is  inevitable,  then,  Dynely  ?  You  mean  to  meet 
the  prince?" 

"It  is  inevitable,  Dennison.  If  your  head  had  not 
been  made  of  wood,  you  might  have  known  that  from 
the  first.  I  shall  meet  Di  Venturini  as  surely  as  the 
sun  will  shine  in  the  sky  to-morrow." 

A  sort  *of  smile  crossed  Dennison's  face  at  the 
simile.  The  rain  was  pelting  against  the  windows 
hard. 

"The  sun  will  not  shine  in  the  sky  to-morrow,"  he 
said,  under  his  breath.  Then  aloud:  "And  you  are 
quite  sure,  old  boy,  that  you  know  the  prince  means 
to  kill  you?" 

"I  am  quite  sure  he  means  to  try,"  Eric  answered 
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^coolly.  ''I  am  not  at  all  so  sure  that  he  will  succeed. 
Now,  then,  Terry,  Til  forgive  you  everything — every- 
thing, on  my  word,  if  you'll  only  take  yourself  off  at 
once,  and  stop  being  a  confounded  bore!  When  a 
man  expects  to  be  shot  at  break  of  day  he  naturally 
has  no  end  to  do  the  night  be^  " 

He  never  finished  the  sentence.  With  a  face  of 
white  horror,  Dennison  was  pointing  to  the  door  of 
the  dressing  room.  Eric  whirled  around,  and  a  cry 
broke  from  his  lips.  There,  in  her  wrapper,  her  face 
like  snow,  her  eyes  all  wild  and  wide,  her  lips  apart, 
his  wife  stood.    She  had  heard  every  word. 

''Great  Heaven!   Crystal!''  Eric  cried. 

He  sprang  toward  her.  She  was  swaying  like  a 
reed  in  the  wind,  but  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  the 
blind,  bewildered  eyes  turned  toward  him,  the  arms 
instinctively  outstretched.  It  was  the  doing  of  a  sec- 
ond. Before  he  could  reach  her  she  had  fallen  heavily 
forward  on  her  face,  a  stream  of  bright  red  blood 
flowing  from  her  lips. 

The  two  men  stood  petrified,  horror-stricken.  It 
was  all  so  sudden  that  for  an  instant  it  stunned  them. 
Then  Eric  awoke.  With  a  horrible  oath  he  sprang 
forward,  seized  Dennison  by  the  throat,  and  struck 
him  with  all  his  might  acros-s  the  face. 

''It  is  all  your  doing,  you  fool !  You  meddlesome, 
thick-witted  fool!  If  you  have  killed  her,  I'll  have 
your  life!" 
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He  flung  him  from  him  Hke  a  madman.  By  laying 
hold  of  the  wall  Dennison  alone  saved  himself  from 
falling.  The  onslaught  had  been  so  swift,  so  unex- 
pected, that  he  had  had  no  chance  to  defend  himself 
at  all 

Now  he  was  forced  to  stand  for  an  instant  to  re- 
gain his  breath.  The  flush  had  faded  from  his  face, 
leaving  it  ghastly,  only  where  the  red,  cruel  mark 
of  the  brutal  blow  lay.  Then  he  plunged  blindly  after 
his  assailant;  but  in  that  instant  Eric  had  stooped, 
raised  his  wife  in  his  arms,  and  passed  with  her  into 
the  inner  room. 

Dennison  drew  back,  laid  his  arms  against  the  wall, 
and  his  face  upon  it.  So  he  stood  for  a  moment— 
a  mornent  that  was  an  age  of  agony.  Then  he  turned, 
and  silently  and  swiftly  went  out  into  the  melancholy, 
rain-beaten  night. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


LOYAL  IN  DEATH. 

Straight  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  straight  to 
the  rooms  of  Lady  Dynely,  Terry  went.  Crystal  might 
be  dying — was,  no  doubt — and  he  would  be  before 
any  of  Eric's  messengers  to  break  the  news  to  Eric's 
mother.  His  teeth  were  set,  his  fists  unconsciously 
clenched,  his  blue  eyes  aflame.  The  blow,  that  for  a 
moment  had  blinded  him,  burned  on  his  face  still,  like 
a  brand  of  fire.  The  savage  that  is  latent  in  all  men, 
in  far  better  and  deeper  cultured  men  than  this  big 
dragoon,  was  uppermost  now.  Eric  had  struck  him, 
basely  and  dastardly  struck  him.  If,  by  lifting  his 
finger,  he  could  have  saved  Eric's  life,  in  this  first 
blind  fury  he  would  not  have  lifted  it. 

He  strode  into  her  private  sitting  room  and  inquired 
for  Lady  Dynely.  Yes,  my  lady  was  at  home;  had 
but  just  come.  Was  on  the  verge  of  again  going  out, 
but  was  at  home.  She  would  be  with  Mr.  Dennison 
directly. 

She  was  with  him  as  the  servant  said  it.  She  came 
rustling  in,  her  pale,  flowing  silks  sweeping  behind 
her,  a  cloak  of  velvet  and  fur  falling  ofif  her  shoul- 
ders. Her  dainty  Parisian  bonnet  was  on  her  head, 
a  flurried,  wild  look  on  her  ever-pale  face,  an  excited 
sparkle  in  her  light-blue  eyes.    As  she  entered,  Den- 
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nison  thought,  with  a  thrill  of  recollection,  of  the 
very  first  time  he  had  seen  her  as  she  entered  the  Irish 
cabin  in  the  wet  twilight,  to  change  all  his  life  f or- 
evermore.  Had  she  changed  it  for  the  better?  If 
she  had  left  him  to  grow  up  ignorant,  and  poor,  and 
unlettered,  among  his  mother's  people,  there  in  the  wild 
Claddagh  of  Galway,  might  he  not  have  been  a  happier 
man  to-night? 

"Terry!''  she  cried,  coming  excitedly  forward,  botb  ^ 
hands  outstretched.  ''What  is  this  I  hear?  I  was 
just  starting  for  the  Louvre  as  you  were  announced. 
Half  an  hour  ago  I  was  at  Lady  Clarendon's  recep- 
tion, and  there  the  rumor  reached  me  of  this  horrible 
affair.  Oh,  Terry !  Speak,  and  tell  me  it  is  only  a. 
rumor,  that  he  will  not  be  so  mad,  so  wicked,  so 
utterly  reckless,  as  to  risk  his  life!" 

So !    That  was  told !    He  drew  in  his  breath  hard. 
All  must  come  out  now. 

''Of  what  do  you  speak,  Lady  Dynely?" 

"Do  you  not  know?  Oh,  then,  it  must  be  false! 
If  it  were  true,  you  would  be  the  very  first  Eric  would  ' 
tell !  Wretched  boy  I  He  is  always  worrying  me  to^ 
death  of  late — yes,  ever  since  his  return,  last  August. 
And  now  his  neglect  of  his  wife,  poor  little  creature! 
and  his  running  after  this  horrible  dancer.  Oh,  what 
a  trouble  sons  are  to  mothers!  Terry,  I  heard  a 
shocking  story  whispered  about  at  Lady  Clarendon's. 
Captain  de  Concressault  dropped  in  there  for  ten  min- 
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utes,  and  it  seems  he  set  the  ball  going.  But  it  can- 
not be  true!'' 

^'Captain  de  Concressault  is  a  good  one  to  keep  a 
secret/'  thought  Terry  grimly. 

''What  was  it  De  Concressault  said?"  inquired  he 
aloud. 

*^Oh,  a  most  scandalous  thing !  It  would  break  my 
heart  if  I  thought  it  true.  That  Eric  went  to  a 
masked  ball,  at  one  of  those  places  here,  with  that 
woman,  Felicia;  that  there  he  met  Prince  di  Venturini, 
who  had  followed  to  watch  them,  that  a  dreadful  quar- 
rel ensued,  and  that  Eric  knocked  the  prince  down 
again  and  again.  Every  one  was  horrified,  naturally. 
And  I  left  immediately,  and  came  here  to  change  my 
dress  and  go  direct  to  the  Louvre.    Terry,  you  are 

silent.    You  look  '    Oh,  good  Heaven!  Terry, 

don't  tell  m.e  it  is  true !" 

But  Dennison  stood  silent,  his  head  bent  down,  his 
eyes  averted,  his  hat,  which  he  had  not  yet  removed, 
shading  his  bruised  and  discolored  face. 

'Terry,  I  command  you!  Speak,  and  tell  me — is 
this  story  true?" 

"Lady  Dynely — I  am  afraid  it  is." 

She  laid  her  hand  over  her  heart,  turning  ghastly 
pale. 

"And  Eric  went  there  with  that  woman,  his  wife 
ailing  at  home — went  to  that  wicked  dancing  place,  and 
insulted  Prince  di  Venturini?" 
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"My.lady— yes/^ 

He  spoke  reluctantly,  each  admission  dragged  from 
him.  Falsehoods  came  never  readily  to  Dennison,  and 
then  of  what  use  were  falsehoods  here?  She  must 
know. 

"He  insulted  Di  Venturini,  a  man  who  fights  duels 
upon  the  smallest  provocation— who  will  take  no  in- 
sults from  any  one.  Terry,  tell  me — tell  me  the  truth, 
I  command.   Has  Di  Venturini  challenged  Eric?" 

"Lady  Dynely,  I  am  sorry,  sorry  to  have  to  say, 
once  more — yes.'* 

Her  blue  eyes  dilated,  the  last  trace  of  color  faded 
from  her  face. 

"And  Eric?''  she  said,  in  a  sort  of  whisper.  "Eric 
has  

"Accepted.  There  was  no  alternative.  I  am  very 
sorry,"  Dennison  said  again. 

She  sat  down  suddenly  on  a  sofa  near,  so  ghastly 
that  he  drew  close  in  alarm. 

"Lady  Dynely!  Good  Heaven!  You  are  going  to 
faint!    Shall  I—" 

She  motioned  him  to  be  still,  the  sick,  giddy  faint- ' 
ness,  that  was  like  death,  holding  her  speechless. 

"Wait!"  she  said,  with  a  gasp.  "I — I  won't  faint. 
Oh,  Terry!  What  is  this?  Oh,  my  Eric!  My  son! 
My  son!" 

.  She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  was  still, 
whether  crying  or  praying,  Terry  could  not  tell.  He 
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stood  uneasily  looking  at  her,  feeling  horribly  uncom- 
fortable, not  knowing  in  the  least  what  to  do  or  say. 

She  looked  up  after  a  moment.  Her  eyes  were  red 
and  inflamed,  but  she  was  not  crying. 

"When  do  they  meet?    The  truth — I  insist!'' 

"To-morrow  morning,  at  daybreak/'  he  answered, 
almost  under  his  breath. 

"And  they  fight  with  pistols?''  She  shuddered  con- 
vulsively from  head  to  foot  as  she  said  it. 

"With  pistols." 

"And  Di  Venturini  will  kill  him!"  she  cried,  rising. 
"Oh,  I  see  it  all !  I  see  it  all !  They  will  meet  there, 
in  some  lonely  place,  at  daydawn,  and  my  boy,  my 
darling,  my  Eric,  will  be  foully  murdered!  Oh, 
Heaven,  have  mercy  on  me  and  on  him !" 

She  flung  herself  once  more  upon  the  sofa,  her 
whole  body  convulsively  quivering. 

"He  will  kill  him!  He  will  kill  him!  This  time  to- 
morrow my  darling  will  be  dead!  Oh,  I  cannot  bear 
it !  I  will  not  bear  it !"  She  started  up  madly.  "This 
is  murder!"  she  cried  shrilly.  "Foul,  cold-blooded 
murder!    It  must  be  stopped!" 

He  stood  silent,  thrilled  to  the  soul  by  her  agony. 
But  again — what  could  he  say  ?   What  could  he  do  ? 

"Terry!"  she  cried,  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  and 
shaking  him,  in  her  passion.  "Why  don't  you  say 
something?    Why  don't  you  do  something?  Why 
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don't  you  tell  me  what  to  do?  Oh,  you  don't  care! 
No  one  cares !  You  stand  there  like  a  stone,  and  tell 
me  that  to-morrow,  at  daybreak,  my  boy  is  to  be  mur- 
dered. I  asked  you  to  take  care  of  him,  to  keep  him 
from  danger,  and  you  promised,  and  this  is  how  you 
keep  your  word!   You  stand  here,  safe  and  well,  and 

to-morrow   Oh,  my  heart!    To-morrow  Eric  is 

'to  be  shot!  Go!"  She  flung  him  from  her  with  pas- 
sionate strength.  "You  are  a  coward  and  a  traitor ! 
You  swore  to  me,  and  you  have  broken  your  oath. 
You  might  have  .prevented  this,  and  you  have  not. 
Terry  Dennison,  I  hate  you !'' 

He  put  out  his  hand  blindly,  as  though  to  ward  off 
a  blow. 

'Tor  God's  sake,  mother!"  he  said  hoarsely. 

''Don't  call  me  mother!"  she  cried,  in  her  insane 
frenzy.  'T  wish  I  had  never  seen  you.  I  wish  I 
had  left  you  there  in  Galway,  to  live  and  die.  Oh! — ■ 
you  might  have  saved  him — you  might — you  might — 
and  you  would  not!  You  come  here  and  tell  me  that 
to-morrow  you  will  stand  by  and  see  him  shot.  But 
you  shall  not!"  she  shrieked.  'T  will  go  myself — now 
— this  instant,  to  Eric,  to  Di  Venturini,  and  on  ivy 
knees  I  will  beg  for  my  darling's  life.  I  know  the 
prince — he  will  listen  to  me — to  me,  a  most  wretched 
mother!"  Her  horror,  her  fear,  had  driven  her,  for 
tlie  moment,  absolutely  distraught.  She  would  have 
rushed  from  the  room,  but  that  Dennison  caught  her. 
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''Lady  Dynely,  you  must  not  go!  For  pity's  sake, 
stay  a  moment  longer.  Eric  will  never  forgive  me 
if  you  do  this!'' 

"He,  will  not  be  alive  to-morrow  morning  if  I  do 
not  do  it!  Let  me  go,  Terry  Dennison!  You  will  not 
lift  a  finger  to  save  him- — your  own  brother — so  I 
must.    Let  me  go !" 

But  he  held  her  fast. 

'Wait  a  moment,"  he  said,  and  something  in  his 
tone,  in  his  face,  even  through  all  her  madness,  made 
her  stop. 

She  looked  at  him,  with  eyes  all  wild  and  wide  with 
terror,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  the  bruised  and 
swollen  disfiguration  of  his  face.  She  snatched  off  his 
hat  and  looked  at  him  full. 

"Terry !"  she  exclaimed   "What  is  this  ?" 

He  turned  crimson,  a  burning,  shameful  crimson, 
from  brow  to  chin.  In  those  supreme  moments  of  life 
the  perceptive  faculties  are  preternaturally  sharpened. 
Like  a  flash  the  truth  burst  upon  her. 

"Terry!"  she  cried  out  in  new  horror.  "Eric  has 
done  this !" 

He  did  not  speak — ^^he  could  not.  Like  inspiration, 
something  of  the  real  truth  came  to  her. 

"You  and  he  have  quarreled,  and  he  has  struck  you ! 
Terry — you— you  have  not  struck  him  back?" 

"No,"  he  said  hoarsely  and  breathlessly,  "I  did  not 
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strike  him  back.  Mother,  be  silent !  The  devil  has  been 
in  me  strongly  enough  once  to-night.  Let  me  forget 
this  blow,  if  I  can.'' 

She  flung  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  kissed  the 
brutat  mark  of  her  darling's  handiwork. 

'Torgive  him,  Terry,"  she  said.  *'He  is  your  brother 
— your  only  brother,  and  he  does  not  know  what  he 
does.  Forgive  him — have  pity  on  me.  In  some  way 
you  can,  you  must,  prevent  this  duel.  He  is  all  I  have. 
I  have  loved  him  so  fondly — oh !  with  more  than  moth- 
er's love ! — I  have  been  so  proud  of  him,  of  his  beauty, 
of  his  grace,  of  his  talents.  Everywhere  he  has  gone 
people  have  loved  and  admired  him.  He  is  all  I  have 
— all  I  ever  had.  My  heart  is  wrapped  up  in  him. 
He  worries  me — he  troubles  me — but  I  could  not  live 
if  I  lost  him!  Terry!  Terry!  Pity  me — pity  him! 
He  is  so  young,  life  is  so  bright  for  him.  Pity  his 
wife,  whom  you  love — and  in  some  way^ — oh,  m  any 
way,  save  his  life!" 

Her  arms  held  him  close,  her  pale,  passionate  face, 
over  which  the  tears  poured,  was  upheld  to  his.  So 
in  the  supreme  selfishness  of  mother  love  she  pleaded. 
In  some  way,  she  instinctively  felt  that  her  only  earthly 
hope  was  in  Terry  Dennison. 

He  stood  still,  a  horrible  struggle  going  on  within 
him.  He  had  gone  to  Eric  in  all  good  faith  and  fel- 
lowship, ready  to  take  his  place  to-morrow  before  Di 
Venturini's  pistol.    And  Eric's  answer  had  been  a 
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blow.  No  man  had  ever  struck  him  before — no  man 
ever  was  likely  to  again.  It  burned  like  a  brand  at 
this  moment.  And  he  was  called  upon  to  forgive  this — 
this  and  the  hundred  other  insults  Eric  Dynely  had 
offered  him,  and  at  all  risks  save  his  life. 

"Terry/'  Lady  Dynely  said,  still  holding  him  close, 
'^do  you  remember  that  afternoon  last  August?  We 
were  alone  together  at  Dynely,  and  I  told  you  your 
story.  I  need  never  have  told  you — who  was  there  to 
make  me?  You  knelt  at  my  feet,  and  I  put  my  arms 
around  you,  and  kissed  you  for  the  first  time.  I  loved 
you  then — I  have  loved  you  since,  but  not — oh,  no! 
not  as  I  loved  him!  Do  you  remember  what  I  said  to 
you  that  day?  Do  you  remember  what  you  promised 
me?'' 

He  did  not  answer.  She  did  not  know  what  she 
was  asking  him  to  do.  She  did  not  know  of  the  strug- 
gle that  was  going  on  in  the  heart  beating  in  such 
hard  throbs  against  her  own. 

"I  recall  it  all,  as  though  it  were  this  moment,''  she 
softly  went  on.  said  to  you,  *Be  a  friend,  a  brother, 
to  my  boy.  He  is  not  like  you — he  is  reckless  and 
extravagant,  easily  led,  self-willed,  and  wild.  He  will 
go  wrong,  and  you  must  be  his  protector.  Let  nothing 
he  ever  says,  nothing  he  ever  does,  tempt  you  to  anger, 
tempt  you  to  desert  him.    Promise  me  that.'  " 

Still  silent,  still  with  that  strange,  rigid  look  on  his 
face,  that  half  frightened  her  in  the  midst  of  her  su- 
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premely  selfish  pleadings,  and  which  she  did  not  under- 
stand. 

*'You  knelt  down/'  she  went  on,  *'you  kissed  my 
hand;  and,  kneeling  there,  alone  with  God  and  me,  this 
is  what  you  said : 

'Nothing  Eric  can  ever  say,  can  ever  do,  will  tempt 
me  to  anger.  That  I  swear.  For  his  sake,  and  for 
yours,  I  will  do  all  mortal  man  can  do.  You  have  been 
the  good  angel  of  my  life.  I  would  be  less  than  man 
if  I  ever  forgot  it.'  You  promised  that,  Terry.  The 
time  has  come  now  for  you  to  keep  your  word." 

Still  silence.  Oh,  if  he  would  but  speak!  If  that 
dark,  strange,  rigid  look  would  but  leave  his  face ! 

''My  Terry!  My  Terry!"  she  whispered.  ''You 
have  been  brave  and  noble  in  the  past.  For  the  sake 
of  him  and  me,  you  gave  up  name,  fortune,  love.  For 
the  sake  of  him  and  me,  I  call  upon  you  now  in  some 
way  to  save  his  life." 

He  drew  a  long,  hard  breath,  and  looked  down  upon 
her.  Did  she  know  what  she  asked?  No,  he  saw  she 
did  not.  All  the  same,  though,  so  that  he  saved  Eric, 
it  didn't  much  matter. 

"Terry,  speak  to  me!"  she  pleaded.  "Don't  stand 
and  look  at  me  like  this !  Oh,  if  you  ever  loved  me,  if 
you  ever  loved  Crystal,  save  him  who  is  the  life  of 
our  lives !   Terry,  I  call  upon  you — save  Eric !" 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her. 
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''Say  no  more,  mother.  If  mortal  man  can  do  it, 
I  will  save  Eric/' 

She  gave  a  great  sob  of  unutterable  joy  and  relief, 
laid  her  face  on  his  shoulder,  and  was  still. 

"Yqu  need  have  no  fear,''  he  went  on.  ^'Eric  shall 
not  fight  Di  Venturini.  And  now,  too  much  time  has 
been  spent  here  already.  You  must  go  to  the  Hotel  du 
Louvre  at  once.    Crystal  is  ill." 

'111?" 

Rapidly  and  concisely  he  narrated  his  visit  to  Eric, 
only  suppressing  Eric's  own  insulting  language,  how 
Crystal  had  overheard,  and  the  result.  At  any  other 
time  Lady  Dynely  would  have  been  unspeakably  hor- 
rified. Now  the  greater  horror  had  swallowed  up  all 
lesser. 

*'Yes,  yes !  I  will  go  to  her  at  once.  Oh,  poor  child ! 
Terry,  will  you  tell  me — how  do  you  mean  to  save 
Eric?" 

He  smiled. 

"You  will  learn  later.  At  present  do  not  in  any  way 
let  Eric  suspect  that  you  know  anything.  And — that 
my  plan  to  save  him  may  succeed — you  must  give  him 
an  opiate  to-night." 

"An  opiate?" 

"He  must  be  made  to  sleep  beyond  the  hour  of  meet- 
ing, because  not  even  Crystal's  death  could  keep  him 
away.  To  steady  his  nerves  for  to-morrow  some  sleep 
will  be  necessary.    He  will,  therefore,  probably  retire 
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early.  In  fact,  you  must  see  that  he  does,  and  induce 
him  to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  or  beer,  and  administer 
an  opiate  in  the  drink  that  will  hold  him  for  eight  hours 
at  least.    All  depends  upon  that.'' 

''Oh,  I  can  do  that.    I  have  done  it  often  before." 

''Very  well;  that  is  all  you  are  to  do.  Now  go 
quickly  to  the  Louvre,  and  perform  your  part.  In 
about  two  hours  I  will  call  to  see  how  Crystal  is.  I 
have  other  business  of  importance  meantime.  For  the 
present,  good-by/' 

*  *  *  :|c  *  He.  H/i 

The  last  act  of  "La  Sorciere  d'Or"  was  over,  the 
ballet  had  begun,  and  a  group  of  gentlem.en  were  loiter- 
ing about  the  vestibule  of  the  theater,  not  quite  sure 
whether  they  would  return  to  their  stalls  or  go  home 
to  bed.  Mr.  Boville  was  among  them,  and  Mr.  Boville 
was  debating  within  himself  the  advisability  of  a  little 
game  of  lansquenet  as  a  soothing  preparation  for  slum- 
ber, when  a  man  strode  hurriedly  up  and  laid  his  hand 
heavily  on  his  shoulder. 

"Boville!  I  thought  I  would  find  you  here.  Will 
you  leave  the  theater  and  come  with  me?'' 

Boville  swung  around  and  faced  his  interrogator. 

"You,  Dennison!  Certainly,  my  dear  fellow.  But 
what  the  deuce  is  the  matter?  On  my  word,  you  look 
like  your  own  ghost!" 

"Come  with  nie,"  Dennison  replied  hurriedly,  and 
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Boville  linked  his  arm  through  the  dragoon's  and 
went. 

Without  a  word,  Terry  led  him  away  from  the  glare 
and  gaslight  glitter  of  the  thronged  boulevards  to  some 
distant,  dimly  lighted,  deserted  street. 

Without  a  word,  Boville  followed.  This  was  some- 
thing serious  he  felt.  Had  the  duel  got  wind?  Den- 
nison  and  Dynely  were  relatives,  Boville  hazily  recol- 
lected, relatives  of  some  sort;  he  was  not  quite  clear 
about  it.  No  doubt  Dennison  had  come  to  speak  of 
the  duel,  but  why  with  that  face  ? 

"Boville,''  Terry  abruptly  began,  "Lord  Dynely  and 
Prince  di  Venturini  fight  to-morrow,  do  they  not,  and 
you  are  Dynely's  second?'' 

"Weluctantly — yes.  It's  a  bad  business,  old  boy. 
Dynely  hasn't  a  ghost  of  a  chance,  and  so  I've  told 
him.  But  a  willful  man — you  know  the  proverb.  Be- 
sides, weally,  you  know,"  Mr.  Boville  had  a  rooted 
objection  to  the  letter  R,  "I  don't  see  how  he  is  going 
to  get  out  of  it.  The  prince — confound  him !  would 
bwand  him  as  a  coward  far  and  wide,  and  Eric's  not 
that.  My  dear  Terr}^,"  they  were  passing  under  a 
street  lamp  at  the  moment,  and  the  light  fell  full  upon 
his  companion's  face,  "what  have  you  been  doing  to 
yourself  ?  There  is  a  bwuised  swelling  the  size  of  an 
egg  between  your  eyes!" 

Dennison's  face  turned  crimson,  a  deep,  burning, 
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tingling  crimson  once  more.  He  pulled  his  hat  far  over 
his  eyes  and  tried  to  laugh. 

"An  accident,  Boville.  Never  mind  my  face,  Fve  no 
beauty  to  spoil.  I've  come  to  talk  to  you  about  this 
duel.    At  what  hour  do  the}'  meet?" 

"At  first  peep  of  day,  between  half  past  six  and 
seven.  It  won't  do  to  be  later.  But  who  told  you? 
De  Concressault,  or  Dynely  himself?" 

"Both,  Bo\411e,  this  meeting  must  never  take  place.** 

"Delighted,  I'm  shaw,  to  hear  it,"  drawled  Mr.  Bo- 
ville, opening  two  ver>^  small,  very  sleepy  blue  eyes  to 
their  widest.  "Never  was  accessory  to  a  murder  in 
my  life — don't  want  to  begin  now.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  how  do  you  pwopwose  to  pwevent  it?" 

"You  can  refuse  to  act  for  Eric." 

Boville  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  inserted  his  glai  - 
in  his  eye. 

"And  have  my  bwains  bk)WTi  out  for  my  pains? 
Haven't  got  many  bwains,  thank  Heaven — never  was 
in  our  family — still  the  few  Fve  got  I  pwc^se  to  keep. 
That  dodge  won't  work,  Terry.   Twy  something  else." 

"It  will  be  downright  slaughter.  Box-ille — nothing 
less." 

*TCnow  it,  dear  boy — told  Djuely  so ;  but  what's  the 
use  of  telling?  He's  got  into  this  infernal  little  scwape 
and  must  take  the  consequences.  He's  had  his  three 
weeks'  flirtation  with  Felicia — now  he's  got  to  pay  the 
penalty.   Afrjcopos  des  hof^cs.  =he  v.  a-  rn  capital  fav"! 
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to-night— -at  her  loveliest.  If  it  were  she  that  was  to 
be  shot  to-morrow  Fd  assist  at  the  cewemonial  with  th-e 
gw^eatest  pleasiare/' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  the  two  men 
walked  on  in  the  rain.  Then  Dennison  spoke,  in  an 
altered  voice : 

*'There  is  one  way,  Boville — only  one." 

*'Vewy  pleased  to  hear  it,  dear  boy.   Give  it  a  name.'' 

*'I  must  go  out  in  Dynely's  place." 

It  was  the  proud  boast  of  Herbert  Boville's  life  that 
since  he  was  in  pinafores  he  had  never  felt  surprise 
or  any  other  earthly  emotion.  But  now  he  actually 
stopped,  in  the  rain,  and  stared  at  his  companion, 
aghast. 

*'Go  out  in   My  dear  Dennison,  1  don^t  think  I 

can  have  heard  you  awight !  Will  you  kindly  wepeat 
your  last  wemark?" 

''Oh,  nonsense,  Boville!  Your  hearing's  all  right. 
I  must  go  out  in  Dynely's  place.  Such  has  been  my 
intention  from  the  first,  and  I  call  upon  you  to  aid  and 
second  me." 

Boville  fixed  his  glass  in  his  eye,  and  tried,  in  the 
darkness,  to  see  his  friend. 

'T  always  thought,"  he  said,  in  a  helpless  tone,  ^^thiat 
I  had  less  bwains  myself  than  any  other  fellow  of  my 
acquaintance.  Now  I  know  I  was  mistaken.  Pway, 
Terry,  when  did  you  take  leave  of  your  senses?" 

Terry  muttered  something  forcible  and  strong. 
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"Look  here,  Boville/'  he  cried  impatiently,  **don't 
let  us  waste  time  chaffing.  As  surely  as  we  both  stand 
here,  I  mean  this.  Dynely  hasn't  a  ghost  of  a  chance, 
as  we  both  know ;  for  him  to  meet  Di  Venturini  would 
be  sheer  murder.  Now  with  me  it  is  different.  I  may 
not  be  the  same  dead  shot  the  prince  is,  and  I  haven't 
had  his  experience  with  living  targets,  but  my  pistol 
hand  is  tolerably  sure,  for  all  that,  and  I  mean  to  meet 
Di  Venturini  to-morrow.'' 

He  said  it  with  a  dogged  determination  that  con- 
vinced Boville  at  last. 

"By  Jove!"  he  said.  "This  is  a  rum  go!  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me,  Terry,  that  Eric  will  stand  by  and 
allow  this?" 

"Eric  knows  nothing  ^bout  it— will  not  until  all  is 
over.  He  is  the  last  man  on  earth  who  would  allow 
it.  The  devil  himself  is  not  more  obstinate  or  more 
plucky  than  Dynely." 

"You  must  be  awfully  fond  of  him,  Terry,  old  boy! 
Gad!  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  all  my  life! 
Knocks  Damon  and  the  other  fellow  into  a  cocked  hat! 
By  Jove !  it  does !  At  the  same  time,  you  stand  no  more 
chance  before  the  prince  than  Dynely." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  Dennison  responded  coolly.  ^^As 
I  tell  you,  I'm  a  very  fair  shot,  and  can  hold  my  own 
with  most  men." 

With  most  men,  perhaps; — not  with  the  prince.  And  ' 
then,  it's  impossible — oh,  utterly  impossible!  You  don't 
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suppose,  now,  Dynely,  you  don't  suppose  Di  Venturini 
will  fight  you  instead  of  Dynely?" 

''I  don't  suppose  he  would,  if  he  knew.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  let  him  know/' 

''Ah!    How  will  you  help  it?" 

''Simply  enough.  Di  Venturini  never  saw  Eric  in 
his  life/' 

'*But  he  has  seen  you,  dear  boy,  and  De  Concwes- 
sault  knows  Eric  like  a  book.  How  do  you  pwopose  to 
baffle  two  pairs  of  eyes?" 

*'Boville,"  said  Terry  earnestly,  "this  thing  has  to 
be  done,  that  is  the  whole  amount  of  it.  Even  if  I 
were  sure — which  I  am  not  at  all — that  Di  Venturini 
would  shoot  me,  I  would  still  meet  him.  It  will  be  the 
early  dawn  of  a  dark  and  rainy  morning.  I  shall  wear 
this  slouch  hat,  which,  to  a  great  degree,  will  hide  my 
face,  and  in  figure  and  general  size  Dynely  and  I  are 
alike,  have  often  been  accosted  for  each  other.  They 
will  never  suspect — how  should  they  ?  They  will  take 
it  for  granted  that  I  am  Lord  Dynely,  and  the  duel 
will  be  fought,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  matter." 

"An  end  of  the  matter !  Ah !  Vewy  likely.  And 
where,  all  this  time,  will  be  Dynely?" 

Terry  reddened. 

"Dynely  will  be  asleep — drugged.  I  have  taken  care 
of  that." 

Again  Boville  paused,  in  genuine,  unfeigned  amaze- 
ment. 
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''Dennison!  Drugged  !  By  Jove  !  And  who  will 
drug  him?'' 

^'His  mother,  at  my  request/' 

^'By  Jove!"  exclaimed  Boville  again,  and  laughed 
softly.  ^*If  this  isn't  the  wummest  go!  By  Jove! 
Terry,  how  fond  you  must  be  of  Eric !" 

Once  more,  Terry  reddened  violently  in  the  dark. 

^'Look  here,  Boville,"  he  said  again,  ^'it  isn't  that  It 
isn't  altogether  for  Eric's  sake,  I — I  don't  mind  telling 
you,  it's  for  the  sake  of  his  mother  and  wife.  Their 
very  lives  are  bound  up  in  him.  If  he  is  killed,  it  will 
kill  them.  And  I  owe  his  mother  everything — every- 
thing, I  give  you  my  word,  Boville.  I  stand  pledged 
to  her,  solemnly  pledged  to  save  her  son,  and  I  mean 
to  keep  that  pledge.    There,  you  have  it." 

^^And  you  expect  me  to  aid  and  abet  you  in  this 
quixotic — yes,  Dennison-— quixotic  scheme  ?  By  Jove ! 
I'll  see  you  shot,  first!" 

^'You  will  probably  see  me  shot  at,  at  least,"  Terry 
answered,  with  a  slight  laugh.  ''Come,  now,  Boville, 
I  rely  upon  you  in  this.  It's  for  the  best,  alt  aroiind'. 
Di  Venturini  will  shoot  Eric  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne. 
Now  I  don't  mean  to  let  him  shoot  me.  I  flatter  myself 
my  chances  are  as  good  as  his.  I  will  not  break  my 
word  to  Lady  Dynely.  If  you  refuse  to  aid  me  I  will 
go  to  Argyll — he  will  not,  I  know." 

"Has  Lady  Dynely  asked  you  to  meet  the  prince  i 
her  son's  place?" 
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*^Of  course  not!  She  would  be  the  last  to  permit 
such  a  thing.  All  the  same,  I  have  promised  to  save 
him,  and  there  is  no  other  v^ay.  As  I  tell  you,  she  has 
been  my  benefactress  all  my  life.  If  Dynely  were 
killed  his  mother  and  wife  would  break  their  hearts. 
And,"  Terry  drew  his  breath  in  hard,  ''there  is  no  one 
to  care  for  me." 

Boville  looked  at  him  suddenly.  In  the  dim  light 
the  tall  figure  was  curiously  like  Eric's — he  noticed  it 
for  the  first  time.  Was  his  relationship  to  handsome 
Eric  nearer  than  the  world  knew  ? 

They  had  come  close  upon  the  Hotel  Louvre,  the 
brilliant  boulevards  almost  deserted  this  wet  night. 
Dennison.  stopped,  and  grasped  his  companion's  hand. 

''You  will  do  this  for  me,  Boville?  I  can  depend 
upon  you?" 

"Not  with  my  will,  I  swear,  Dennison  !  But  if  you 
insist  " 

"I  do  insist.    What  is  the  hour?" 

"Before  seven.  But  your  scheme  won't  wash.  I 
warn  you,  Di  Venturini  and  De  Concressault  will 
know." 

"They  will  not  know.  Until  six  to-morrow,  then, 
Boville,  old  fellow.    Good  night,  and  sound  sleep." 

In  Crystal's  room  the  light  burned  dim.  Pale,  mo- 
tionless, she  lay,  Lady  Djnely  watching  by  her  side. 
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It  was  close  upon  midnight  when  a  servant  came  in, 
and  softly  announced  Mr.  Dennison. 

'Terry  !"  She  started  up,  and  went  to  meet  him 
in  the  outer  room.  ^Wellf'  she  whispered  breath- 
lessly. 

"It  is  all  right/'  he  answered,  in  the  same  tone. 
^^And  Crystal?" 

"Crystal  is  asleep,  and — safe.  It  was  but  a  small 
artery  ruptured,  and  she  will  be  about  in  a  few  weeks, 
so  the  doctors  say." 

"Thank  Heaven!"  she  heard  him  murmur.  Then: 
"Where  is  Eric?'' 

"Eric  is  asleep,  too.  I  have  done  as  you  bade,  Terry. 
He  has  had  the  glass  of  port,  and  the  opiate  in  it.  He 
took  it  as  quietly  as  a  child." 

Her  lip  quivered.  He  took  her  in  his  arms  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  kissed  her. 

"Keep  up  heart,  mother.  I  will  keep  my  word.  All 
will  be  well  with  Eric.  And  now,"  with  strange  shy;- 
ness,  "before  I  go— may  I  go  in  for  a  moment  and 
look  at  Crystal?" 

She  motioned  him  to  enter,  remaining  outside  her- 
self. He  went  softly  in,  and  knelt  reverently  down, 
by  the  little  white  bed.  Like  a  lily  she  lay,  so  cold,  so 
white,  so  pure. 

"My  little  Crystal,"  he  said,  under  his  breath,  "my 
little  love!  If  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  own  life  I  can 
bring  happiness  to  you,  then  I  resign  it  willingly.    My  . 
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own  little  one!  Good-by,  and  God  bless  and  keep 
you  always 

Lady  Dynely  had  quitted  the  dressing  room  for  a 
moment  to  glance  at  her  slumbering  son.  He  lay  deep- 
ly asleep,  his  head  pillowed  on  his  arm,  his  fair,  Greek 
profile  turned  to  the  faint  light.  Then  she  hurried 
back  to  say  one  last  word  to  T^rry,  but  Terry  was 
gone. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


WHAT  THE  MORROW  BROUGHT  FORTH. 

The  rain  fell  softly  and  ceaselessly  all  night.  It 
was  falling  softly  and  ceaselessly  still  when  morning 
dawned.  The  gray,  ragged  light  was  struggling  wanly 
through  the  leaden  sky  when  a  fiacre  drove  rapidly 
toward  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  three  men  got  out. 
They  were  Dennison,  Boville,  and  an  English  surgeon, 
resident  of  Paris. 

''You  will  wait  here,''  Boville  said  to  the  cabman, 
and  the  three  men  hurried  rapidly  along  to  a  secluded 
and  distant  spot,  where,  under  the  waving  trees,  scores 
of  ''meetings  of  honor"  had  taken  place  before. 

They  were  a  very  silent  party.  Boville  looked  per- 
plexed and  gloomy,  and  gnawed  his  mustache  uneasily. 

"I  feel  as  though  I  were  helping  to  slaughter  you, 
Dennison,"  he  had  groaned  as  they  first  started.  The 
bond  of  comradeship  between  him  and  Terry  was  one 
of  many  years'  standing,  and  the  settled  conviction  was 
upon  him  this  dreary  morning  that  Terry  was  going 
to  his  death.  The  miserable  weather,  perhaps,  had 
something  to  do  with  his  forebodings,  also  the  un- 
earthly hour  at  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  get  up, 
but,  most  of  all,  Di  Venturini's  reputation  as  a  dead 
shot. 

"Wish  to  TTcavcn  I  had  never  got  mixed  up  in  the 
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infewnal  business!"  he  growled  inwardly.  *'Eric  was 
bad  enough,  but  this  is  worse.  Nevew  heard  of  such 
an  awangement  before — nevew !  If  Dennison's  shot, 
as  he's  sure  to  be,  I  shall  feel  like  a  murderer  all  my 
life." 

They  strode  silently  on  together  now,  beneath  the 
dripping  trees. 

**We*re  wather  ahead  of  time,  I  think,"  Boville  re- 
marked drearily,  once,  as  they  passed  swiftly  over  the 
short,  wet  grass. 

''It's  always  well  to  err  on  the  right  side,"  Dennison 
answ^ered  cheerfully.  "Di  Venturini  isn't  the  sort  to 
keep  any  one  waiting  when  this  kind  of  thing  is  on 
hand." 

He  was  looking  pale,  and  rather  jaded.  He  had 
slept  little,  or  none,  all  night.  He  had  written  a  brief 
note  to  Lady  Dynely,  and  another  to  Eric,  and  intrusted 
them  to  Boville,  to  be  delivered  in  case  of  the  worst. 
And  the  worst  would  happen,  that  he  felt  as  surely 
as  Boville  himself.  The  quarrel  between  Di  Venturini 
and  Dynely  was  of  that  deadly  sort  that  admitted  of 
no  half  measures.  As  surely  as  he  walked  here  he 
knew  that  the  prince  meant  to  kill  him — if  he  could. 

He  had  altered  himself  greatly  during  the  preceding 
night.  All  his  profuse,  flame-colored  beard  had  been 
shaven  off,  his  great,  ruddy,  trooper  mustache  trimmed 
down  and  waxed  at  the  points,  to  resemble  Eric's 
dandy,  golden,  facial  adornment.   It  deepened  the  faint 
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likeness  between  them  incredibly.  Even  Boville  was 
genuinely  surprised.  That  empurpled  swelling  between 
the  eyes  had  been  reduced  by  judicious  applications; 
the  slouched  felt  hat,  pulled  far  down,  hid  it  altogether. 
His  coat  collar  was  turned  up,  naturally,  to  exclude 
the  rain,  and  with  the  vague,  general  air  of  resemblance 
in  their  figure  and  walk,  it  would  really  have  required 
a  suspicion  of  the  truth  to  make  either  Di  Venturini 
or  his  second  suspect  the  exchange. 

They  reached  the  spot  chosen.  It  was  deserted. 
Boville  looked  at  his  watch. 

"A  quarter  of  seven.  iThey  ought  to  be  here.  It 
won't  do  to  loiter  about  after-  

*'Hark!''  Dennison  interrupted,  lifting  his  finger. 
Footsteps  and  voices  were  approaching  rapidly.  '1 
thought  his  excellency  would  not  keep  us  waiting  long. 
Here  they  are!" 

They  came  in  view  at  the  moment.  Terry  pulled 
his  hat  a  little  farther  over  his  brow,  and  busied  himself 
in  lighting  a  cigar.  Di  Venturini  bowed  to  him  pro- 
foundly, with  all  the  debonair  grace  for  which  his 
highness  was  justly  famed.  Dennison,  like  a  true-born 
Briton,  returned  it  stiffly  and  distantly.  De  Concres- 
sault  approached  Boville,  with  profuse  gestures  and 
apologies  for  the  brief  delay. 

million  pardons!  I  am  disgusted  at  having  ne- 
cessitated your  waiting  in  the  rain.  It  was  all  the 
fault  of  our  most  infamous  pig  of  a  driver.    Will  you 
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prcx:eed  to  business  at  once?  There  is  no  time  to 
lose/'  •■  ■ 

Terry  was  turned,  his  face  averted,  sf ill  absorbed 
by  his  cigar  and  refractory 'matches,  which,  dampened 
by  the  mist,  refused  to  light.  Di  Venturini,  buttoned 
up  to  the  throat  in  a  tight  black  coat,  no  speck  of  white 
anywhere  visible,  stood  leaning  against  a  tree,  some 
forty  rods  distant,  a  half  smile  of  devilish  malignity 
and  triumph  on  his  face. 

The  preliminaries  of  the  duel  were  soon  arranged. 
Great  practice  had  rendered  De  Concressault  an  adept 
in  these  nice  matters  of  honor.  The  combatants  were 
to  fire  simultaneously,  at  fourteen  paces,  at  the  drop- 
ping of  a  handkerchief,  and  the  old  ''une,  duex,  troisT 

"Stand  here,  monsieur  le  prince,  if  you  please,''  Bo- 
ville  said,  marking  the  spot  ;  and  the  prince,  with  that 
smile  of  demoniacal  malice  and  triumph  still  in  his 
yellow  face,  bowed,  and  obeyed. 

"You'll  take  your  place  here,  Dennison,''  Boville 
continued,  in  an  undertone,  "and  for  Heaven's  sake 
fire  the  very  instant  I  say  three !" 

Dennison  nodded,  threw  away  his  cigar,  received 
his  pistol,  and  took  his  place.  His  heart  beat  fast, 
with  absolute  terror,  lest  he  should  be  recognized.  But 
the  shaven  beard,  the  hat  pulled  down,  the  coat  collar 
turned  up,  concealed  him  effectually.  A  shapely  nose 
and  a  ruddy  rqustache  were  alone  visible ;  for  the  rest, 
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the  general  figure  and  bearing  were  sufficiently  like 
Eric's  to  pass  muster  in  that  dull  light. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Boville  held  out  a 
white  handkerchief. 

''Ready,  messieurs?"  Then  a  pause.  ''One — two." 
Another  pause,  a  quick,  warning  glance  at  Dennison. 
''Threer 

The  white  handkerchief  fell,  and,  simultaneously, 
two  shots  rang  sharply  out  on  the  still  morning  air. 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  brief,  terrible.  The  smoke 
cleared  away.  Both  men  stood  as  they  had  been 
placed.  The  prince's  left  wrist  hung,  broken.  Bo- 
ville's  eyes  were  fixed  on  Terry.  Was  he  untouched? 
No!  As  he  looked,  he  saw  him  sway  blindly  forward, 
wheel  half  around,  and  fall  like  a  log  on  his  face. 

Boville  and  the  surgeon  rushed  forward,  the  latter 
first,  and  turned  him  over  and  raised  his  head.  The 
face  was  ghastly,  the  eyes  closed,  and  from  the  breast, 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  a  small  stream  of  blood  was 
making  its  way  through  his  clothes. 

"Is  he  dead?"  Boville  asked,  himself  almost  as  white 
as  the  fallen  man. 

"No— fainted— but-^ — " 

He  tore  open  coat  and  shirt,  and  examined  the 
wound.  A  small,  livid  hole  beneath  the  heart  was  there 
on  the  broad,  marblelike  bosom,  from  which  that  slen- 
der red  stream  yet  trickled. 

"It  doesn't  look  very  bad,  it  doesn't  seem  to  bleed 
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much!''  Boville  cried,  in  an  agony  of  impatience.  'Tor 
Heaven's  sake,  Jackson,  speak  out !  What  do  you 
think?" 

The  doctor  looked  grimly  up  from  his  manipulation. 

^'I  think  there  is  internal:  bleeding,  Mr.  Boville.  This 
young  man  won't  live  two  hours !" 

Boville  arose  suddenly  and  turned  away. 

"His  highness  the  prince  does  his  work  well.  It's 
a  pity,  too !  It's  the  finest  physique  I  ever  saw  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life.  The  torso  of  a  Hercules,  by 
George!  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  this  poor 
fellow  would  have  lived  to  be  ninety." 

''Can  he  be  moved?"  Hubert  Boville  asked,  in  a 
stifled  voice. 

"Oh,  yes,  he  must,  I  suppose.  It  may  hasten  the 
end,  but  won't  alter  it.  Where  are  you  going  to  take 
him?" 

"To  the  Hotel  du  Louvre.    His  friends  are  there." 

"Poor  lad!  By  Jupiter!  What  a  chest!"  the  doctor 
cried,  lost  in  professional  admiration. 

At  this  moment  the  prince  and  the  captain  of  zouaves 
sauntered  up. 

"See  if  he's  dead,  De  Concressault,"  they  heard  Di 
Venturini  say  nonchalantly.  "My  right  hand  must  be 
losing  its  cunning,  if  he  is  not.  I  certainly  meant  to 
kill  him." 

"Oh !  //  est  mortr  De  Concressault  responded,  with 
equal  carelessness.    "He's  shot  through  the  heart,  and 
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the  sooner  you  are  over  the  frontier,  the  better,  mon- 
sieur le  prince.  Messieurs,  bonjourr  He  lifted  his 
hat,  bowed  profoundly,  and,  without  another  look  at 
their  victim,  both  hastily  quitted  the  ground. 

*        *        *        *        *        *  ^ 

Seven,  by  the  great  booming  bell  of  Notre  Dame! 
Seven,  by  all  the  steeples  of  Paris.  Seven,  by  the  little 
Swiss  clock  in  the  chamber  where  Crystal  lay,  fever- 
ishly asleep,  and  Lady  Dynely,  senior,  sat,  pale  and 
worn,  watching.  In  the  adjoining  dressing  room,  on 
the  broad,  soft  sofa,  Eric  lay  still,  in  deepest,  dreamless 
sleep.  .  Safe! — and  the  fatal  hour  past. 

Where  was  Terry?  What  was  he  doing?  In  what 
way  had  he  stopped  the  duel  ?  Lady  Dynely's  heart 
was  beating  anxiously  and  fast.  Sorpe  dim,  prophetic 
prescience  of  the  truth  was  trying  to  force  its  way  upon 
her,  but  she  would  not  listen.  No,  no !  Terry  would 
never  be  so  insane  as  that!  He  was  not  reckless  and 
foolish  like  Eric— he  would  never  think  of  keeping  his 
word  in  that  way !  Only,  as  she  had  never  longed  for 
any  one's  coming  in  her  life,  she  longed  for  Terry's 
now. 

Half  past  seven!  She  arose  from  her  place  by 
Crystal's  bed  and  went  into  Eric's  room.  Still  asleep, 
soundly,  sweetly,  like  a  little  child,  his  blond  hand- 
some head  still  pillowed  on  his  arm,  a  placid  expression 
of  profound  rest  on  his  face.    She  stooped  low  and 
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kissed  him,  a  prayer  for  him  in  her  heart.  He  was 
the  idol  of  her  life— he  always  had  been.  And  but 
for  Terry  he  might  be  lying  dead  out  there  in  the  rain 
somewhere,  even  now — yes,  even  now.  How  good 
he  was,  how  generous,  poor  Terry!  Few  would  have 
resigned  life's  best  gifts  as  he  had  to  his  younger 
brother,  for  her  sake.  She  would  show  him  in  the 
future  how  grateful  she  was,  how  noble  she  thought 
him. 

Eric  stirred  in  his  sleep,  he  murmured  a  word.  She 
bent  low  to  catch  it.  Was  it  hers — was  it  his  wife's 
name?   He  turned  and  spoke  again,  more  loudly. 

'Telicia,"  he  said,  'Telicia,  ma  belle,  I  will  meet 
you  to-morrow.'' 

She  recoiled,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling. 
Even  in  his  sleep  it  was  of  that  wicked  sorceress  his 
thoughts  were — that  fatal  woman  who  had  so  nearly 
compassed  his  death.  She  turned,  without  another 
look,  and  hurried  from  the  room. 

Eight  o'clock !  Still  Terry  did  not  come.  Oh,  what 
detained  him  ?  Surely  he  must  know  how  anxious  she 
was. 

A  quarter  past.  She  arose  impatiently  to  quit  the 
room,  and  on  the  landing,  ascending  the  stairs,  she 
came  face  to  face  with  Hubert  Boville. 

At  the  first  glance,  before  he  opened  his  lips,  before 
a  word  had  passed,  she  knew  something  had  happened. 
His  clothes  were  wet  with  rain,  his  boots  splashed 
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with  mud,  his  face  pale,  his  eyes  excited.  He  took 
off  his  hat  as  he  saw  her,  and  she  instinctively  recoiled. 

'^Mr.  Boville!''  she  gasped.    '^1— what  is  it?''- 

"I  was  coming  in  search  of  you,  Lady  Dynely,''  he 
said.  There  was  an  instinctive  coldness  in  his  courte- 
ous tone.  Had  not  she,  in  some  way,  sent  Dennison 
to  his- doom?  ''I  am  the  bearer  of  very  sad  and  shock- 
ing news.    Poor  Terry  Dennison  

He  stopped.  With  a  cry  he  never  forgot,  a  cry 
whose  exceeding  bitterness  made  him  pity  her  even  in 
that  hour,  she  staggered  back  against  the  wall,  and 
put  out  her  hand  to  ward  off  the  blow  that  must  come. 

^T  see  you  suspect  the  truth,*'  he  said,  more  gently. 
^'I  am  very  sorry — sorrier  than  I  can  ever  say — that  I, 
in  any  way,  have  had  a  hand  in  this.  But  the  duel 
has  been  fought — he  met  him  in  Lord  Dynely's  place 
— and — we  have  brought  him  here.  He  is  below,  in 
the  cab.  Will  you  have  a  room  prepared  at  once,  Lady 
Dynely.   There  is  no  time  to  lose." 

She  stood  literally  gasping  for  breath,  her  hand 
over  her  heart.  Oh!  What  was  this?  What  was 
this? 

'There  is  no  time  to  lose,"  Boville  repeated  again. 
He  had  little  sympathy  for  the  hysterics  of  the  woman 
who,  to  shield  her  own  son,  had,  he  knew,  urged  Den- 
nison to  save  him  at  any  cost.  must  beg  of  you, 
Lady  Dynely  " 

She  came  a  step  forward  and  grasped  his  arm. 
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''Is  he  dead?''  she  asked,  in  a  voice  no  one  would 
have  recognized  as  her  own. 
''No,  my  lady;  not  yet." 

The  answer  seemed  to  inspire  her  with  galvanic 
life.  ''While  there  is  life  there  is  hope."  He  was  not 
dead.  Oh,  Heaven  be  praised!  He  might  not  die, 
after  all. 

"Bring  him  up !"  she  cried,  starting  forward.  "At 
once — at  once,  to  this  room!" 

She  pointed  to  it,  and  hastened  forward  to  prepare 
it  with  her  own  hands.  Boville  departed.  She  sum- 
moned her  maid,  and  together,  with  feverish  haste,  they 
made  ready  the  bed. 

They  carried  him  up  between  them,  a  stark,  rigid 
form,  and  laid  him  on  the  bed. 

As  she  looked  upon  the  bloodless,  awfully  corpselike 
face,  the  closed  eyes,  the  blue,  rigid  lips,  a  sudden  still- 
ness came  over  her.  Was  that  Terry — Terry  Denni- 
son,  whom  only  eight  hours  ago  she  had  seen  in  all 
the  strength  and  vigor  of  youth  and  powerful  man- 
hood? That  Terry?  Terry,  who  never,  in  all  the 
twenty  years  she  had  known  him,  had  had  one  sick 
day?  That  Terry,  lying  there,  cold  and  motionless, 
so  awfully  white,  so  awfully  still? 

"My  dear  Lady  Dynely,"  said  Boville,  with  real  com- 
passion, touched  by  the  ghastly  horror  of  her  face, 
"come  away." 
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-She  turned  to  him. 

"You  told  me/'  she  whispered,  ''you  told  me  he  was 
not  deadt' 

"Neither  he  is— only  insensible.  Come  with  me. 
You  must  come,  for  the  present.  The  doctor  is  going 
to  try  to  find  the  ball.  The  moment  the  operation  is 
over  you  shall  return.*' 

He  led  her  from  the  room,  her  face  stili  fixed  in  that 
look  of  white  horror. 

"Where  is  Lord  Dynely?"  he  asked. 

"Asleep,''  she  whispered.  ''He  told  me,  and  I — for 
my  son's  sake,  I  made  Terry  do  this — for  my  son's  sake 
I  sent  him  to  his  death.  It  is  I — I— who  have  killed 
him!  Oh,  Heaven! — -this  is  how  he  meant  to  keep 
his  word!" 

She  fell  down  upon  a  fauteuil,  her  face  hidden  in 
her  hands.  He  could  say  nothing,  do  nothing.  She 
only  spoke  the  truth.  He  had  a  man's  natural  dislike 
for  scenes,  and  so  left  her. 

He  returned  to  the  chamber  he  had  quitted.  The 
surgeon  rose  at  his  entrance  from  his  work. 

"Well?"  Boville  asked. 

"I  cannot  extract  the.  bullet,  and  he  is  dying.  You 
may  as  well  tell  them  so.  He  will  be  a  dead  man  in 
an  hour." 

"Poor  fellow!"  Hubert  Boville  stood,  with  folded 
arms,  an  expression  of  bitter  regret  on  his  face,  look- 
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ing  down  upon  his  friend  and  comrade.  ''Yes,  death 
is  imprinted  here.  And  when  the  last  great  muster 
roll  is  called/'  he  said,  with  unconscious  pathos,  /'no 
truer  friend,  no  braver  soldier*/ will  ever  answer  than 
Terry  Dennison/' 


CHAPTER  XX. 


^"^WHILE  IT  WAS  YET  DAY/* 

Half  an  hour  had  passed.  Lady  Dynely  knew  that 
Terry  Dennison  was  about  to  die. 

The  truth  was  broken  to  her  by  France  Forrester. 
Miss  Forrester,  coming  early  and  hastily  to  relieve  her 
ladyship's  watch  by  the  sick  bed  of  Eric's  wife,  had 
heard  the  first  version  of  the  truth  from  the  whisper- 
ing servants  of  the  hotel.  Pale  with  wonder  and  ter- 
ror, she  had  asked  for  Mr.  Boville,  and  Mr.  Boville 
had  come  forward  and  told  the  whole  truth.  So !  He 
had  crowned  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  past  for  Lady 
Dynely  and  her  son  by  yielding  up  his  life!  Surely  he 
had  paid  his  debt. 

"Is  he  conscious?"  she  asked,  with  strange,  mourn- 
ful calm.  Her  own  great  sorrow  had  left  its  traces 
on  her  worn,  pale  face,  but  still  more  in  the  unnatural 
quiet  and  gravity  of  her  manner. 

''Yes.  He  has  been  conscious  for  the  last  five  min- 
utes.'' 

"May  I  go  in?"  she  pleaded.  "I  will  not  disturb 
him.    I  will  be  very  quiet." 

"Certainly,"  Boville  said,  "and  Lady  Dynely  must 
be  told,  too.  I — I  wish  you  would  tell  her,  Miss  For- 
rester.  I  hate  breaking  things  to  people." 

"I  will  tell  her.    How  long  will  he  live?" 
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*'Half  an  hour,  perhaps.    Certainly  not  more." 
*'Have  you  sent  for  a  clergyman?    No?    Then  do 
so  at  once.'' 

She  passed  into  the  room.  The  blinds  were  up,  the 
full  light  of  the  gray,  rainy  morning  streamed  in.  She 
bent  over  the  bed.  The  face  was  still  and  colorless 
as  marble,  the  eyes  closed.   Her  own  filled. 

''Does  he  suffer?"  she  whispered  to  the  doctor  across 
the  bed. 

''Very  little,  if  any.  The  hemorrhage  is  internal. 
There  is  faintness,  but  no  pain." 

The  low  whisper  reached  him.  He  opened  his  eyes, 
and  a  smile  of  recognition  came  over  his  face. 

"France!"  he  said  faintly. 

"Yes,  Terry."  Then,  all  at  once,  a  great  choking 
seized  her,  and  she  could  say  no  more. 

"Don't  cry,"  he  said,  still  faintly  smiling.  "It  will 
—be— all  right." 

"Yes,  dear  old  fellow,  I  think  it  will."  She  stooped 
down,  with  infinite  pity  and  tenderness,  and  kissed  him. 
"You — you  are  going,  Terry — do  you  know  it?" 

"Yes.  It's  all  right,  France.  Don't  cry  so.  It's 
awfully  good  of  you  to  come." 

His  strength  seemed  to  rally  for  a  moment.  He 
looked  anxiously  around. 

"Where  am  I?   This  isn't  my  room." 

"Don't  make  him  talk  too  much,"  the  doctor  said. 
"Here,  sir,  drink  this." 
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He  swallowed  the  spoonful  of  liquid,  and  still 
watched  France  with  anxious  eyes. 

''You  are  in  one  of  Eric's  rooms/' 

^'Eric?^'   His  eyes  lighted.    ''Where  is  Eric?*' 

^'Asleep.   Would  you  like  to  see  him?'' 

The  light  faded  from  his  face.  All  at  once  he  re- 
called the  livid  bruise  between  his  eyes,  and  averted  it 
even  in  that  hour. 

"He^ — ^might  not— care  to  come,"  he  said,  with  diffi- 
culty.   "How  is— Crystal?" 

"Crystal  is  recovering.  Oh !  don't  think  of  her — of 
him — of  any  one,  dear  old  Terry,  but  yourself!  We 
have  sent  for  a  clergyman;  He  will  be  here  in  a  mo- 
ment  You  will  see  him  ?" 

He  nodded  assent. 

"Where  is  the  madre?'-  he  asked. 

"In  the  next  room — broken-hearted.  Shall  I  go  for 
her?" 

"Poor  mother  !  Yes." 

She  turned  at  once  to  go.  As  she  did  so  the  door 
opened,  and  the  clergyman  came  hastily  in. 

"I  will  leave  you  with  him  for  ten  minutes,"  France 
whispered,  "then  we  will  all  return." 

She  hurried  from  the  room,  and  into  the  presence 
of  Lady  Dynely.  As  she  had  fallen  down,  half  an 
hour  ago.  Lady  Dynely  still  lay  in  a  sort  of  stupor 
of  dull,  infinite  misery.   France  lifted  her  head. 
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'"Rouse  yourself,  Lady  Dynely/'  she  said.  ''He  has 
asked  for  you,  poor  boy !   You  must  go  to  him/' 

To  her  dying  day  France  never  forgot  the  utter 
wretchedness  of  the  face  uphfted  at  her  command. 

"He  is  dying,  France,  and  I — I  have  killed  him !  I 
made  him  swear  to  save  Eric,  no  matter  how — no  mat- 
ter how — and  he  has  given  his  life  for  my  son.  And 
last  night  Eric  struck  him,  struck  him  full  in  the  face. 
No,  I  cannot  go  to  him — I  can  never  look  upon  him 
again!'' 

'This  is  folly,  Lady  Dynelyl'V  exclaimed  the  girl, 
her  eyes  kindling.  "Are  you  altogether  heartless  ?  He 
has  asked  for  you— your  absence  will  embitter  his  last 
hour.  You  must  go  to  him — -Eric  must  go!  Oh!" 
France  cried,  "have  you  not  made  him  suffer  enough, 
you  and  Eric,  that  you  are  so  ready  to  make  him  suffer 
still  at  the  last?'' 

Lady  Dynely  arose  wildly  to  her  feet 

"I  will  go  to  him!  I  will  do  anything!  I  will  go 
to  him  at  once !" 

"Not  quite  at  once.  A  clergyman  is  with  him.  Leave 
them  alone  for  a  little.  But  rouse  up  Eric.  Fetch 
him  with  you.   Tell  him  all." 

"Tell  him  all!"  Lady  Dynely  repeated.  She  stood, 
a  strange,  excited  expression  crossing  her  face.  "Yes," 
she  said,  under  her  breath,  "I  will  tell  him  all — all! 
It  is  time!" 

She  ran  from  the  room,  and  into  Eric's.    He  was 
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moving  and  muttering  restlessly  now,  the  opiate  be- 
ginning to  lose  its  effect.  She  seized  him  by  the  arm 
and  shook  him  roughly. 

*'Awake,  Eric she  cried.    **Awake  at  once 
He  opened  his  eyes  immediately,  and  stared  up  at 
her  in  a  dazed  way. 

''What's  the  matter,  mother  ?  Have  you  gone  mad  ? 
Crystal  

He  half  rose  on  his  elbow,  with  a  look  of  alarm. 

''Never  mind  Crystal — wake  up 

have  woke  up.  What's  the  matter  with  you  ? 
What's  the  hour?"  Then,  like  lightning,  memory 
rushed  upon  him.  His  face  flushed,  turned  pale.  He 
pulled  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  the  time.  A  quarter 
of  nine !  ''Great  Heaven !"  he  exclaimed,  and  fell  back 
among  the  pillows. 

"Aye !"  his  mother  cried  bitterly.  "Look  at  the  hour. 
The  time  for  the  duel  is  past,  is  it  not?  And  the  duel 
has  been  fought,  and  your  honor  saved.  Oh,  my  heart ! 
Such  honor!  You  are  safe  here,  and  he  lies  dying 
there — for  you.  Your  own  brother,  Eric — your  elder 
brother !" 

He  sat  and  stared  at  her,  thinking  she  had  gone  mad, 
quite  speechless. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  have  not  lost  my  senses,  though 
you  look  as  if  you  thought  it.  The  duel  has  been 
fought.  Terry  took  your  place,  and  he  lies  dying  in 
yonder  room  now,  for  you,  and  for  me,  and  for  Crys- 
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tal — the  friend  whom  you  struck  last  night — the 
brother  whose  birthright  you  have  usurped  all  your 
lifer' 

Still  he  sat  speechless,  still  he  was  staring  at  her,  not 
comprehending  a  word. 

''Oh,  you  don't  understand — you  won't  understand, 
and  time  is  flying,  and  every  moment  is  precious.  I 
must  go  to  him!  Eric,  rouse  yourself!  Try  to  com- 
prehend what  r  am  saying.  Terry  met  Prince  di  Ven- 
turini  this  morning,  and  fought  your  duel  for  you, 
I  made  him.  I  nearly  went  mad  when  he  came  to  me 
last  night  and  told  me  of  Crystal's  accident  first,  and 
of  your  challenge.  I  don't  know  what  I  said,  I  don't 
know  what  I  did,  only  I  made  him  promise  to  save  you, 
and  he  has — he  has !" 

He  was  beginning  to  understand  now.  His  face 
turned  white,  his  lips  set  themselves. 

"Go  on !"  he  said,  speaking  for  the  first  time. 

"I  gave  you  an  opiate,  and  you  slept  while  he  wenfi 
out  and  met  the  prince  in  your  place.  He  is  dyingi 
in  that  room,  and  he  has  asked  for  you  and  for  me-^ 
and  he  is  your  brother,  Eric— your  own  brother." 

''My  brother!  Mother,  are  you  mad?  I  have  no 
brother!" 

But  he  grew  whiter  still  as  he  said  it.  The  resem- 
blance between  them,  the  vague,  unsatisfactory  story 
of  his  relationship  to  them,  all  flashed  upon  him;  and, 
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then  he  knew  what  manner  of  man  his  father  had 
been. 

*'He  is  your  brother — your  very  own — your  father's 
son.  Oh,  not  as  you  thinkT'  seeing  the  expression  of 
his  face.  *'His  mother  was  Lord  Dynely's  wife.  I 
have  all  the  proofs,  ^nd  he  was  three  years  old  when 
you  were  born." 

He  rose  up. 

''His  mother  was  Lord  Dynely's  wife— his  zvife! 
And  Terry  is  three  years  older  than  I  am!  Mother! 
What  is  this?" 

'The  truth!  And  Terry  Dennison  is  your  father's 
elder  son  and  heir.  1  knew  it  since  the  night  of  your 
father's  death.  He  confessed  all,  dying,  while  I  knelt 
by  his  bedside.  You  never  for  one  moment  have  had 
a  right  to  the  title  you  bear.  Terry  Dennison  is  Lord 
Viscount  Dynely!" 

He  fell  heavily  back  on  the  seat  he  had  quitted. 

"And  you  concealed  this?"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper. 

"No.  I  told  him.  I  told  him  last  August.  When 
he  wanted  to  go  down  to  Lincolnshire,  and  ask  Crys- 
tal Higgins  to  be  his  wife,  I  detained  him.  I  could 
not  let  him  go  in  ignorance.  I  kept  him,  and  told 
him  all — all,  Eric!  I  thought  he  would  have  ousted 
you  and  claimed  his  own.  That  was  why  I  wanted 
you  so  much  to  marry  France  Forrester  and  her  for- 
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tune.  But  he  gave  up  all,  Eric — name,  title,  wealth 
—■for  the  love  of  you  and  me/' 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  turned  from 
her,  stunned. 

"He  might  have  won  Crystal — she  was  his  before 
you  came— she  was  all  he  had,  and  you  took  her 
from  him.  He  might  have  taken  from  you  title  and 
fortune,  and  he  did  not.  Last  night  he  came  to  you  in 
all  good  faith  and  brotherly  love,  and — and,''  a  great 
gasp,  "you  struck  him,  Eric  t  I  kissed  the  brutal  mark 
on  his  poor  face  last  night.  This  morning  he  went 
out  in  your  place,  and  met  the  prince,  and  was  shot 
down  as  you  would  have  been.  And  he  lies  dying 
here.    He  will  be  dead  before  the  hour  ends.'' 

He  put  out  his  hand  with  a  fierce  gesture,  to  stop 
her. 

"Cease!"  he  said  hoarsely.  "Oh,  God!  I  cannot 
bear  it!" 

She  obeyed,  a  rain  of  tears  pouring  over  her  face. 
He  lay  mute,  quivering  through  all  his  strong  young 
frame. 

"Leave  me !"  he  said,  in  the  same  hoarse  voice.  "I 
want  to  be  alone." 

She  turned  to  go,  but  on  the  threshold  she  stopped. 
"You  will  come,  Eric,"  she  said,  "when  we  send?" 
"Yes.  Go!" 

She  went.  France  stood  waiting  for  her  at  the 
door. 
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''He  has  asked  for  you  again.  He  is  sinking  fast. 
Comer 

She  led  her  into  that  other  room.  The  clergyman's 
last  offices  were  over.  On  the  face  lying  among  the 
pillows  the  cold  dews  of  death  already  stood.  She 
fell  down  on  her  knees  by  the  bed  and  took  the  head 
of  the  dying  man  in  her  arms.  He  opened  his  heavy 
eyes  and  smiled,  a  smile  of  great  content.  ''Mother T 
he  said,  and  lay  still. 

''Oh,  my  Terry! — my  Terry!''  she  cried  out.  "For- 
give me  before  you  go!" 

"There  is — nothing — ^to  forgive,"  he  spoke,  slowly 
and  faintly,  but  clearly.  "You  were  always  good 
to  me.  I  loved  you  all  my  life,  mother.  Don't  cry 
— it's  better  so.  Eric?"  His  eyes  looked  wistfully 
toward  the  door.  He  sighed  wearily.  "Eric  won't 
come?" 

"Eric  will  come."  She  bent  down  and  kissed  him, 
and  in  that  kiss  whispered:   "I  have  told  him  all." 

"All!"  He  looked  up  at  her  quickly,  almost  in 
reproof.    "That  was  wrong." 

"It  was  right.  I  should  have  told  him  long  ago. 
Oh,  my  boy!    My  own  Terry!    How  good  you  are!" 

He  smiled,  Terry's  own  amused  smile.  Then  he 
closed  his  eyes  wearily,  and  lay  still  again. 

Obeying  a  motion  of  her  hand,  France  Had  gone 
to  fetch  Erir 
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He  came  in,  white  as  death  itself,  an  agony  of 
remorse,  of  sorrow,  upon  his  face,  changing  it  be- 
yond all  telling.  He  knelt  down  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bed  and  laid  his  face  on  one  of  Terry's  hands, 
without  a  word. 

'"Eric!  Dear  old  boy!''  The  old,  glad,  loving 
light  lit  the  dying  eyes.  "Fm  glad  youVe  come.  You 
don't  mind  what  I  did  this  morning?  Di  Venturini 
will  never  know.   It's  all  right,  isn't  it?" 

He  was  watching  him  wistfully. 

Was  Eric  angry?  But  Eric  only  lifted  his  face  for 
a  minute,  and  laid  it  down  again. 

"All  right!    Oh,  Terry,  you  break  my  heart!" 

What  was  it  fell  on  Terry's  hand?  Tears,  and 
from  the  eyes  of  Eric  Dynely!  For  a  moment  Terry 
himself  could  not  speak. 

"It  is  all  right,  then,"  he  said,  under  his  breath. 
"Dear  old  boy,  I  am  glad  of  that." 

Then  there  was  stillness.  He  lay  in  Lady  Dynely's 
arms,  his  face  pillowed  on  her  breast,  his  eyes  closed, 
his  breath  coming  quick  and  hard.  On  the  other  side 
knelt  Eric,  never  moving  or  looking  up.  The  dull, 
melancholy  light  stole  in  and  fell  upon  him,  stricken 
down  there,  in  the  glory  and  strength  of  his  man- 
hood. France  Forrester  watched  him  mournfully 
from  her  post  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"And  his  sun  went  down  while  it  was  yet  day," 
she  thnii^ht.    "My  own  dear  Terry!    As  clean  of 
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heart,  as  brave  of  soul,  as  loyal  a  knight  as  any  Arthur 
or  Galahad  of  them  all.'' 

Suddenly  his  eyes  opened,  and  he  looked  up  in 
Lady  Dynely's  face. 

"I — have — kept  my  promise,"  he  said  slowly. 
never  quarreled — with  Eric." 

"Oh,  my  boy — my  Terry  !"  she  could  only  answer 
through  her  tears. 

He  moved  a  little. 

''Eric,"  he  whispered,  and  Eric  lifted  his  pale  face 
and  red,  tear-wet  eyes.  ''Good-by,  brother '\  he  said, 
so  softly  that  Eric  had  to  lay  his  ear  to  his  lips  to 
catch  the  words.    ''Be  good — to  Crystal." 

He  closed  them  once  more,  exhausted,  and  lay  stilL 
There  was  a  sudden,  short  convulsion  of  the  limbs, 
it  passed,  and  he  was  quiet.  So  he  had  lain  for  fully 
five  minutes,  his  head  resting  a  dull  weight  in  Lady 
Dynely's  arms.  A  sharp  terror  seized  her.  She  looked 
helplessly  around. 

"Is  he  asleep?"  she  piteously  asked. 

Hubert  Boville  came  forward  and  bent  over.  He 
laid  his  hand  on  his  heart  for  a  moment,  and  listened 
for  his  breathing.    Then  he  stood  up. 

"Not  asleep,"  he  said,  very  gently.  "Dead!" 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


HAPPINESS  AT  LAST. 

In  Galignani's  Messenger  oi  next  day  there  ap- 
peared this  paragraph: 

'Tearful  Duel. — Yesterday  morning,  at  seven 
o'clock,  a  meeting  took  place  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne between  a  certain  princely  personage,  well  known 
in  the  Italian  political  world,  and  an  English  lieuten- 
ant of  dragoon  guards.  'His  excellency  the  prince 
was  attended  by  Captain  De  C — cr — It,  of  the  — th 
Zouaves,  and  the  other  combatant  by  the  Honorable 
H.  B. — ville,  attache  of  the  British  embassy.  As 
usual,  there  was  a  lady  in  the  case.  The  duel  was 
fought  with  pistols,  at  fourteen  paces.  The  first  fire 
proved  fatal,  the  Englishman  being  shot  through  the 
heart.  The  police  are  on  the  track  of  the  nobte  fugi- 
tive, but  up  to  the  present  without  success.'' 

In  the  same  column  another  paragraph  appeared, 
which  created  a  far  wider  and  deeper  sensation. 

''Sudden  and  Mysterious  Death. — It  is  with 
deepest  regret  we  announce  to  our  readers  the  aw- 
fully sudden  and  most  mysterious  death  of  the  charm- 
ing actress  whose  beauty  and  versatility  have  crowded 
the  Varietes  for  the  past  four  months — Madame  Fe- 
licia. Last  night  she  gave  one  of  the  delightful  re- 
ceptions for  which  she  has  ever  been  justly  famed, 
and  appeared  in  her  usual  excellent  health  and  spir- 
its. She  retired  about  midnight,  still  seemingly  per- 
fectly well.    In  the  morning  her  maid  found  her 
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dead  in  her  bed.  Suspicion  of  foul  play  is  at  work, 
and  a  post-mortem  will  probably  discover  the  cause 
of  this  death,  which  all  theatergoing  Parisians  will 
deeply  regret/' 

It  was  the  close  of  an  exquisite  June  day.  The  old, 
long-deserted  gardens  of  Caryllynue  glowed  in  the 
warm  rose  light.  Down  one  of  the  paths  an  elderly 
lady,  with  snow-white  hair,  was  being  wheeled  in 
an  invalid  chair  by  a  dark  damsel,  with  black,  som- 
ber eyes,  and  a  look  of  prophetic  melancholy  on  her 
face.  The  elderly  lady  glanced  over  her  shoulder  with 
tender,  kindly  eyes. 

^^Are  you  not  tired,  Donny?''  she  asked  gently. 
^^You  must  be.  You  must  be.  You  have  been  wheel- 
ing me  for  fully  an  hour.   Do  call  Esther,  my  child.*' 

The  black,  melancholy  eyes  lit. 

"Oh,  no,  grandmamma!  I  never  grow  tired  when 
with  you." 

''My  dear,  how  mournful  you  look,  though!  Do 
we  not  make  you  happy,  little  one  ?  Tell  grandmamma 
what  it  is.'' 

"Happy !"  She  clasped  her  hands  almost  with  pas- 
sion. "Oh,  so  happy!  So  happy  that  I  grow  afraid. 
It  is  like  heaven  to  be  with  you,  and  papa,  and 
Mamma  France.  No  one  was  ever  good  to  me  be- 
fore since  Joan  died — except  that  night — himr 

"Poor  Terry!"   Mrs.  Caryll  sighed.   "He  was  good 
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to  all  things.  And  so  it  is  excess  of  happiness  that 
makes  you  sad?  A  paradox,  surely,  but  I  am  glad 
it  is  no  worse/' 

She  took  her  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her  fondly. 

''I  want  you  to  be  happy,  my  child.  want  to 
make  you  happy,  to  atone  in  some  way  for  all  the 
unhappiness  I  have  given  your  father.  Love  him, 
Donny,  for  his  past  life — oh,  my  own  dear  Gordon 
has  been  dreary  and  loveless  enough!" 

''I  do  love  him!"  the  girl  answered,  her  great  eyes 
shining.  ''Who  could  help  it?  So  noble,  so  hand- 
some, so  good  he  is!  And  he  is  happy  now — who 
would  not  be  happy  with  Mamma  France?  And  to 
think  that  to-morrow  is  their  wedding  day,  and  that 
I  am  to  be  one  of  the  bridesmaids!  How  strange  it 
seems !" 

''It  is  a  happiness  he  has  waited  for  long,  poor 
Gordon!"  his  mother  answered. 

"And  I  have  been  thinking,  too,  grandmamma,  of 
— of  herf'  She  dropped  her  voice,  and  the  great  eyes 
dilated.  *''It  was  all  so  sudden,  and  so  dreadful.  Oh ! 
I  wonder  what  it  was — ^what  made  her  die  like  that  ? 
Did  they  ever  find  out?" 

"Not  for  certain,  Donny,  dear.  Ah!  don't  let  us 
talk  about  it  to-night — on  this  happy  bridal  eve.  Poor 
soul !  It  was  a  terrible  fate !"  She  shuddered  as  she 
said  it.  She  could  not  tell  the  daughter  she  had  been 
poisoned.  Poisoned — whether  by  herself,  maid,  or 
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whom,  had  never  been  discovered.  There  were  those 
who  had  strong  suspicions  of  the  truth,  but— in  Na- 
ples, Prince  di  Venturini  reigns  in  the  halls  of  his 
forefathers,  and  in  this  world,  at  least,  justice  did 
not  seem  likely  to  reach  him. 

On  the  terrace  above,  Gordon  Caryll  walked,  France 
by  his  side,  and  both  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  rose 
light  of  the  summer  sunset,  with  hearts  too  full  of 
bliss  for  many  words.  France  looked  down  at  the 
pair  below,  the  pink  flush  of  the  sky  kindling  into 
brightness  Donny's  dusk  face. 

'■She  will  be  very  handsome,'^  Miss  Forrester  said, 
*^and — very  like  her  mother.'' 

His  face  clouded  for  a  second. 

"Poor  child!  Yes.  Let  us  trust  the  likeness  will 
end  there.  How  fond  my  mother  seems  of  her.  They 
are  never  happy  apart.  France!''  He  looked  at  her 
suddenly,  and  a  smile  that  was  rhore  radiant  than 
the  sunset  lighted  his  grave  face.  'This  time  to-mor- 
row you  will  be  suffering  agonies  of  seasickness  cross- 
ing the  Channel.   You  always  are  seasick,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know."  She  smiled  back  for  a  moment, 
then  grew  grave.  "Don't  let  us  visit  Paris,  Gordon. 
I  never  want  to  see  Paris  more.  I  can  never — no, 
never — suffer  again  in  this  life  as  I  have  suffered 
there." 

"We  will  go  wherever  you  please,  my  own  France." 
There  was  silence  again.   The  rose  light  was  fading 
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from  the  sky.  Its  last  rays  fell  on  one  of  the  many 
painted  windows  of  the  old  manor.  The  motto  of 
the  house,  cut  in  the  panes,  shone  out : 

''Post  tenebrcB,  lux,''  she  read.  ''Oh,  Gordon  !  the 
past  has  been  very  dark  for  you.  If  my  love  can 
lighten  the  future,  there  will  never  be  another  dark 
hour." 

*  *  *  *  5j(i,  >|C  H« 

In  her  dower  house.  Lady  Dynely,  the  elder,  dwelt 
alone.  She  had  never  quite  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  that  death  in  Paris — she  never  would. 

''From  first  to  last,  my  own  selfish  love  for  my  son 
spoiled  his  life,"  she  ever  said.  ''He  did  not  know 
what  selfishness  meant.  I  and  mine  blighted  his  ex- 
istence, brought  him  to  his  death.  He  forgave  me — 
Heaven  may — I  never  will  forgive  myself." 

So  she  lived  on,  quietly  doing  good  to  all.  No  one 
could  accuse  her  of  selfishness  now.  Her  son  was 
a  better  son  than  he  ever  was  before,  but  she  knew 
that  he  who  had  died  that  rainy  February  morning 
loved  and  honored  her  as  no  human  being  ever  had 
before,  ever  would  again.  They  had  brought  him 
home,  and  the  great  vault  of  the  Dynelys  had  been 
opened,  and  he  had  been  laid  to  sleep  with  them.  Peo- 
ple wondered  at  it  a  good  deal,  but  then  Lady  Dynely 
had  always  been  a  little  eccentric  since  her  husband's 
death.    They  wondered  still  more  as  they  read  the 
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inscription  above  him.  It  is  a  slab  of  plain  gray 
granite,  with  gold  lettering,  and  it  says  this: 

Sacred  to  the.  Memory 

OF 

TERENCE  DENNISON, 

WHO  GAVE  HIS  LIFE  TO  SAVE  ANOTHER'S. 

In  this  same  rosy  sunset,  Crystal,  Viscountess 
Dynely,  sat  alone,  fair  and  sweet,  and  youthful,  as 
this  time  last  year  when  she  had  walked  about  the 
Lincolnshire  lanes  and  had  waited  for  Terry  Denni- 
son  to  come  and  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.  She  was 
alone,  dressed  for  dinner  in  the  crisp  white  and  blue 
that  became  her  childish  fairness  best,  and  which  her 
husband  best  liked  to  see  her  wear.  And  if  that  hus- 
band fancied  hodden  gray  or  sackcloth  and  ashes,  be 
very  sure  this  exceptional  wife  would  never  have 
donned  other  array.  She  was  waiting  for  him  now 
to  come  to  dinner,  listening  with  love's  impatience  for 
the  first  sound  of  the  footstep,  the  first  note  of  the 
gay  whistle  she  knew  so  well.  For  she  was  happy 
once  more,  poor  Crystal,  and  Eric  was  all  her  own 
again. 

She  knew  the  whole  story.  Weeks  after,  whdi 
strength  had  come  back  to  the  weak  frame,  and  light 
to  the  dim  blue  eyes,  sitting  side  by  side,  his  arm 
around  her,  Eric  had  told  all — all.    Nothing  had  been 
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hidden,  and  she  learned  at  last  how  noble  was  the 
heart  she  had  refused,  the  heart  stilled  forever.  The 
blue  eyes  dilated,  the  lips  parted  and  quivered,  the 
tender  face  grew  very  pale,  and  she  flung  her  arms 
about  her  husband  wildly  and  strained  him  to  her. 

''Oh,  Eric she  cried  out.  'To  think  it  might  have 
been  you  !" 

Oh,  selfish  human  heart!  To  the  depths  of  her 
soul  she  wondered  at  the  brave  generosity  of  him  who 
was  gone;  to  her  inmost  heart  she  bowed  down  in 
reverence.  She  wept  for  his  loss,  real  and  passionate 
tears^ — dear,  brave,  noble  Terry!  her  playmate  and 
friend — but  her  first  thought  was  for  Jier  own  idol, 
her  first  impulse  one  of  unutterable  gladness  that  it 
had  not  been  he.  She  caught  her  breath  with  the 
horror  of  it,  and  while  her  tears  fell  for  Terry  she 
held  the  man  for  whom  Terry  had  died  close  to  her 
impassioned  little  heart,  and  cried,  again  and  again : 

**0h,  my  darling!  My  darling!  To  think  it  might 
have  been  youT 

As  Eric  never  had,  never  would,  she  knew  Terry 
had  loved  her.  She  was  grateful  to  him.  She  strewed 
his  coffin  with  flowers;  she  wept  her  pretty  eyes  red 
again  and  again  over  his  grave;  but  she  loved  Eric, 
and  she  never  thought  of  that  dreadful  morning  un- 
der the  dripping  trees  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  with- 
out a  prayer  of  trembling  thankfulness  that  it  was  he 
who  was  taken,  and  not  her  beloved. 
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And  Eric  was  very  good  to  her,  very  gentle  and 
tender  with  her,  very  affectionate,  after  the  manner 
of  men  and  husbands.  And  she  did  not  ask  much. 
She  gave  so  greatly  that  a  small  return  sufficed.  That 
small  return,  let  me  say,  the  Right  Honorable  Lord 
.Viscount  Dynely  gave  willingly,  and  from  his  heart; 
and  Crystal  was  happy — and  the  curtain  falls  to  uni- 
versal felicity?  Well,  as  the  leopard  cannot  change 
his  spots,  nor  the  Ethiop  his  skin,  so  men  of  Lord 
Dynely 's  stamp  do  not  change  their  nature.  Kind  he 
would  be  to  her  always — Terry  Dennison's  dead  face 
would  rise  from  the  grave  to  haunt  him  if  he  were 
not — affectionate,  too,  after  his  light,  for  in  a  sultan- 
like, offhand  way,  lordly  Eric  was  fond  of  his  little 
wife;  faithful,  also,  with  a  fidelity  that  would  include 
more  or  less  admiration  and  attention  for  every  pretty 
woman  he  met;  but  for  Crystal,  or  France,  or  one  of 
us  all,  to  be  perfectly  happy,  was  not  given  to  any 
one  born  of  woman.  This,  Crystal  knew — that  all 
the  happiness  that  was  hers,  all  that  ever  will  be  hers, 
has  come  to  her  across  Terry  Dennison's  grave. 

THE  END. 

'The  Cost  of  a  Promise"  will  be  the  title  of  the 
next  volume  of  The  New  Eagle  Series,  No.  906. 
The  forthcoming  story  is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  E. 
Burke  Collins.  The  plot  revolves  around  a  school- 
girl's ri)  .1        and  the  setting  is  Nevv  Orleans. 
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